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THE RUMOURED REFORM BILL. 
HOUGH Lord John Russell has retired from the House of 


Commons, he has not abandoned that which has been the principal 
object of his life; but he announces that he still intends to persevere in 
his efforts to amend the representation of the people in the House of 
Commons. It is a matter, therefore, of extreme importance, if reform 
debates are to recommence next session, that the public mind of the 
country should be prepared for them by a full ventilation of the 
question ; above all, that the character of the bill of 1860 should be 
well understood, as well as the causes of its failure, and the special 
dangers which it was alleged to bring on the Constitution. 

The bill was introduced by the Father of Reform, and was a com- 
plete reflection of his mind. Reform has been the occupation of his 
life ; in that field he has won his greatest triumphs, and an enduring 
title to fame ; he probably considers that it will be the proudest line 
of his epitaph that he reformed the representation of the people, By 
his advocacy of Reform, Lord John Russell has been borne forward 
by wave after wave of the strongest popular enthusiasm ; and if there 
is any one subject of which he may be supposed to be an accomplished 
naster, itis Reform. Yet, strange to say—and we utter the opinion 
vith the most sincere respect for his character, and a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his achievements—it is the very subject of Reform which 
separates him from the sympathy of the great body of Englishmen, 
nd even alienates from him the allegiance of the majority of that 






























‘ery Liberal party of which he has been so long the chief. 
Let us not be misunderstood. 






We are sincerely anxious not to 
xpose ourselves to the charge of presumption or paradox ; much less 











lo we desire to say one word in disparagement of Lord John Russell. 
Jur interest lies wholly in the great question itself; for an altera- 
ion in the constituency of the House of Commons is a change in the 















orm of government in England, and must be at all times a most 
‘rious matter. It may be true, as is reported, that a proposal to effect 
uch a change will be renewed next spring, and even that an appeal 










» the opinion of the nation may be made on this issue ; if so, it is 
f vital moment that the real facts of the case, the primary elements 
f this country, should be distinctly grasped by the public mind. 











We say, then, that it is notorious that the measure which was 








rought forward in 1860 by the great reformer, was not in harmony 





ith the all but universal sentiment of the country, and that its 






cfects emanated from a fundamental error in the views of Lord 








ohn Russell himself. He has never understood the real nature of 


is own work ; he has never perceived the true character of the 






‘form he accomplished. The language he uses of his aspirations for 
irther reform proves it. 





He talks of a new Reform Bill in the very 
hme spirit as that in which he framed the Inst, although it was so 
birkedly rejected by the House of Commons and public opinion. 
e advocates the extension of the franchise to lower classes, precisely 
















if it were a pure continuation, and nothing more, of the great 
easure of 1832; as if he had then left an important portion of his 
iis incomplete, and he now hoped to fill up the defect before his 
reer came to a final close. 















He has failed to perceive a fundamental 
stinction, which the good sense of the country has, perhaps uncon- 
iously, but very practically and accurately recognized. He has not 
rived at a clear consciousness that the Reform Bill of 1832, of 
hich he was himself the author, was not the result of a theory, but 














for effecting a particular end. Progress and improvement had been 
arrested by insuperable obstructions in Parliament. The vested 
interests of every kind had got possession of the House of Commons ; 
they knew that change, however beneficial to the people generally, 
could not be made without some loss to themselves, and they set 
themselves against all innovation. 

The Church refused to abolish pluralities and non-residence, or to 
emancipate agriculture from the thraldom of tithes ; the corporations 
clung obstinately to their petty oligarchies ; the West India interest 
held out against every assault on slavery ; Protection pervaded the 
whole legislation, and hemmed in the expanding industry of the 
nation as it burst into Free Trade. All these forces of resistance were 
strongly entrenched in Parliament ; the voice of the country was 
feebly listened to, and the country fretted under the obstacles opposed 
to its prosperity. The House of Commons was not in harmony with 
the people, and refused to do the people’s work. It was necessary that 
the impediments should be cleared away if Parliamentary government 
was to be maintained in England. Lord John Russell’s Bill of 1832 was 
the lever by which they were removed ; but it had no object beyond the 
bringing the House of Commons into working union with the people 
of England. That Bill was a mass of incongruities ; it embodied no 
single conception ; it was the utterance of no dominant idea ; but in 
one way or another it was perfectly effectual for its purpose—it did 
produce a House of Commons that was one with the people. Since 
its enactment, Parliament has ever been most ready to pass every 
measure that was truly demanded by public opinion—not, indeed, by 
what is sometimes unfairly called public opinion, the opinion of the 
most intelligent only, but by the will and desire of the nation in the 
aggregate. This is the work which Lord John Russell did for Eng- 
land, and by which he has earned an unfailing right to her gratitude. 

Sut it is a capital mistake to suppose, as he evidently does, that the 
reform was a first instalment in the realization of a particular theory 
of representative government. The Bill of 1832, with its arbitrarily 
drawn lines as to rotten boroughs, its immense diversity of franchises, 
its unequal representation of boroughs and counties, did anything 
rather than establish an uniform rule of equal electoral districts, or 
homogeneous suffrage. The people must be let in—that was its prin- 
ciple ; the monopoly of legislation must be swept away ; and any 
instrument which would do that was accepted and employed. 

A. very different thought now governs those who demand Reform. 
It is not pretended that the House of Commons is obstinate, or that 
We hear 


no complaints of its being on one side and the people on the other ; 


it is the exclusive property of special and selfish classes. 


that it refuses to pass measures of general benefit, because injury 
would accrue to some who were prospering at the expense of the 
No one ever alleges that a House of Commons, elected 
by an enlarged constituency, would do more for these very classes that 


community. 


would be brought in ; that it would be more willing than the present 
House to provide for the welfare of the working classes. Nothing 
of the sort is pleaded. No fault is found with the actual constitution 
of Parliament, which would b> remedied by a Reform Bill ; error 
and selfish neglect are not the ground that reformers now go upon, 
they dwell exclusively on the mere fact of exclusion. They say that 
additional classes are qualified for the exercise of the electoral fran- 
chise, and ought to have it; that they are fitted for self-government, 
and ought to be invested with it. This plea has been admitted by both 
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number of citizens competent to elect members of Parliament, and the 
improvement whieh education, the growth of the public intelligence, 
and a higher civilization, has developed in their quality. It is the 
justice of this demand which extorted a Reform Bill even from the 
Government of Lord Derby ; why then did the bill of the Liberal 


Government fail, and why, judging from Lord John’s mode of 


reasoning, is it likely to fail again ! 

The reason is this, that such a demand introduces new elements 
into the question of Reform, which have received no consideration in 
the late Bill, but which, nevertheless, are thoroughly appreciated by 
public opinion. The demand for an extension of the suffrage, pur et 
simple, raises the question of the numbers of the new classes admitted 
as the qualification descends; and it is felt to call for securities 
against a new danger which it brings along with The Bill of the | 
Government simply lowered the franchise ; it took no heed of the 
fact that the the new voters would be more numerous when the quali- 
fication went down from £10 to £6 ; and being founded on no allega- 
tion of corruption or incompetence against the present House of 
Commons, but solely on a general theory of enlarging the constituency, 
provided no reason why the stop should be made at £6, and gave no 
security against the ultimate adoption of a manhood suffrage. It 
assumed that new classes were fitted by character and position to be | 
entrusted with the function of electing members to Parliament, but it 
neglected to consider the grave difficulty, that as these classes far ex- 
ceeded in numbers those above them, it was not giving a fair and proper 
share of power, but the whole power altogether in the State, to the lower 
classes. It took no precaution whateveragainst the preponderance of mere 
numbers ; it professed to be an enfranchising bill, but in substance it 


s far more a disfranchising one, overriding the present constituents, 


wa 
whom no crime was alleged, by the mere weight of the 


gainst 
additional mass introduced. 

This was a capital defect in the last Reform Bill, and was the true 
‘ause of its defeat. The country did not at all deny that there were 
many carpenters, blacksmiths, and other artisans who had a reason- 
able right to receive the franchise, but it refused to infer from this 
fact that, therefore, it ought to be governed by carpenters and black- 
smiths, by the force of the single circumstance that there were ten of 
them for one of the higher and more educated classes. Lord John 
Russell’s eyes have never been opened to this fatal deficiency of his 
late proposal ; he speaks of Reform as if it were the same now as in 
1832, and as if the sole objection to it was an imputation of dis- 
loyalty on the working classes. His tone furnishes little ground for 
hoping that a new Reform Bill in L862, if he is to be its fre amer, will 
be conceived in a wiser spirit, or contain more statesmanlike provi- 
sions. He fails to see that the difficulty commences only when 
the eligibility of the new voters has been admitted, and when a 
statesman is thereby placed in presence of their numbers. If a 
Reform Bill is to be passed, some counterbalancing weight must 
be devised against excess of numbers, some practical method 
adopted by which every educated man shall not be swamped by a 
mere multitude of most respectable, but still imperfectly tr ined 
men. Many means can be found which shall act as a counterpoise 
to numbers; it is only the absence of any attempt to provide one 
which disqualified Lord John Russell from doing the work of Reform 
in 1860, which he did so successfully before. If, as seems to be 
admitted, some further measure is just and expedient, it would be a 
misfortune that it should be deferred to a season of suffering and 
discontent, because those who are naturally called upon to frame it 
are so hopelessly involved in the past as to be unable to discern what 
distinguishes it from the present. 

The problem is one which requires careful thought and superior 
statesmanship ; it is not to be tossed off with a careless suggestion to 
knock off a few pounds from the franchise. Proposals thrown out 
in such a mood only give mischievous encouragement to those who 
would profit by the condemnation passed on the last measure, and 
try to get ridof all Reform for the future. The people of England 
have ever been distinguished by the wonderful and most happy charac- 
teristic that they have met evils as the ‘Vy arose, and carried their 
remedies no further than the emerge ney of the day required. The 
naked proposal to reduce the franchise offends against this national 
trait ; for, unknown to its proposers, it is the advocacy of a general 
theory, the consequences of which it would be impossib le to foretell. 
It goes far beyond the occasion which calls it forth ; it does infinitely 
more than bestow a share of the he mag of the country on those 
who are now excluded from it altogether, but are entitled to partici- 
it must end by making them masters of the State. This 


pate in it: 
such a wish 


is not what even they themselves either ask or desire : 
has never formed a motive for any of the agitation for Reform. The 
mischief springs entirely from the absence of forethought and states- 
manship from the scheme of the Government. If what is really | 
asked for is reasonable, let it be granted ; but let it not involve a 
great deal else beside. 


—— — a’ a ee eo — a 


| LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


HE committee to which the Corporation of London some timo 
ago deputed the task of selecting a design for a new bridge, tp 
replace the old and dangerous idractube that now spans the Thames 
at Blackfriars, have presented their report. After long and jm. 
partial consideration of twelve designs submitted to them by some of 
the most eminent engineers of the day, each accompanied by elaborate 
drawings and details of construction, the committee, on Saturday 
last, decided to adopt the design sent in by Mr. Thomas Page, anq 
appointed him the engineer for its construction. 

Without having inspected the design, or knowing anything of jt, 
merits, we, in common with everyone who has passed over or under 
| the beautiful new bridge at W estminster, now rapidly advancing to 
completion under the superintendence of the same engineer, or who 
has seen the elegant structure with which he has adorned the riyey 
at Chelsea, are ‘certain that the committee cannot have made a bad 
choice. We only hope, for the sake of Mr. Page, and for that of the 
public, that the Corporation of the City of London will not imitate 
at Blackfriars the obstructiveness exhibited by the Board of Works 
at Westminster, and that, having chosen its engineer, the City wij 
aid his efforts to have the bridge completed at the earliest possible 
period. London is greatly in want of additional bridge accon. 
modation ; and now that Blackfriars is satisfactorily disposed of, the 
_ Corporation may perhaps find time to decide upon-some of the plans 
that have been proposed for widening London Bridge, without inter. 
ference with the design or the beauty of the present structure, As 
the travelling season commences, the utter inadequacy of the bridge 
for its continually increasing traffic becomes painfully apparent to 
every one whose ill fate compels him to pass over it. We believe 
the Corporation have had the designs under consideration, no} 
only for months, but for years, and it is more than time that they 
_ should come to a decision, 
| Simultaneously with the weleome announcement of the new bridg 
at Blackfriars, we have the report of the Commissioners appointed t 
examine into the plans for the embankment of the Thames within 
the limits of the metropolis, dated the 22nd ult., and presented t 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. The task 
set before the Commissioners was to report upon the plans that might 
be sent in for the embankment of the river with “the greatest 
efficiency and economy,” for “the relief of the most crowded streets 
by the establishment of a new and spacious thoroughfare ;” ‘ for the 
improvement of the navigation ;” “for the construction of a low 
level sewer without disturbance of the Strand or Fleet-street ;” ani 
finally, upon ‘the cost and means of carrying the same into exect- 
tion.” No less than fifty designs were submitted to the Commis 
sioners, and, though the fact is not publicly stated, we know that 
many of them were as magnificent as John Martin’s designs fir 
Pandemonium or Nineveh; and that all of them on which ther 
authors could not be complimented for their practicability or economy, 
were in a high degree creditable to their imaginative powers, The 
Commissioners state that the main features of the majority of the 
plans comprised an embanked roadway on the north side of the river, 
and the formation of docks with a view of retaining all the existing 
wharves. Other plans comprised the laying down of rails upon tle 
roadway, whilst a few proposed a solid embankment and roadway. 





without rails or docks. 

| _ The Commissioners express their opinion that there is no necessitf 
| for affording facilities to the coal trade between Westminster-bridg 

| and the Temple Gardens ; and that it is, therefore, not expedient 
| construct docks for the sake of preserving the existing wharves, i 
regards the wharf property between Temple Gardens and Blackfriars 
they are of a different opinion, considering that too important, in! 
commercial point of view, to be inter fered with. 

They recommend, to meet all the requirements—architecturd 
engineering, commercial, and financial—of the case submitted ¢ 
them, the formation of “a spacious thoroughfare between Wee 
minster and Blackfriars bridges, by means of an embankment abi 
roadway ; and that the thoroughfar e thus created should be continue 
on eastward from Blackfriars by a new street, according to the lil 
formerly laid down by Mr. Bunning, from the end of Earl-stret 
across Cannon-street, to the Mansion House,” being of opinion— 
which we cordially agree with them—that without such a street, 
relief whatever would be given to the crowded thoroughfares © 
Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s- churel hyard, and Cheapside.” 

They furthermore rec ommend that the line of embankment show! 
coincide with the terrace of the Houses of Parliament—wit! 
general level of only four feet above Trinity high water-mark. The} 
think the road at Westminster should commence by an easy descet 
opposite the Clock Tower, and that it should be continued, with? 
width of an hundred feet, to the eastern boundary of the Tem)" 
Gardens, without any w har fage or dockage. From the latter “a 
they would reduce the breadth of the roadway to seventy feet, # 
carry it on a viaduct, supported by piers of masonry, rising si 
level of Blackfriars Bridge, which should be so constructed a 
leave a breadth of water for the convenience of the City Gas Wi or 
| and the adjoining wharves, of about seventy or eighty feet ; 0 
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<paces between the piers, under the ascending road, being left avail- 
able for barges, and affording easy access to the water. 

These are the main features of the scheme. - They are certainly 
not very grand or imposing, but they may be found adequate for the 
purpose, and quite sufficient for the daily needs of a prosaic age and 
a business people. Perhaps, were Mr. Page consulted in the matter, 
he might find the means to avoid the ugly, and, as it appears to us, 
unnecessary rise of the roadway recommended from the Temple 
Gardens to Blackfriars-bridge—the more especially as the report of 
the Commissioners seems to take it for granted that the roadway of 
the new Blackfriars-bridge will be of the same height above the river 
as that of the present structure. 

The Commissioners explain that their proposed embankment, sus- 
tained by a river wall, and solid in its whole breadth as far as the 
Temple, would, opposite Richmond-terrace, extend 220 feet into the 
river beyond the existing wall ; at Hungerford, 320 feet ; at Somerset 
House, 120 feet ; and at the Temple Gardens about 220 feet. With 
respect to the appropriation of the land thus reclaimed from the bed 
of the river, they recommend that as much of it as shall be in front 
of Crown property 120 feet in width in its narrowest part, should be 
laid out in ornamental gardens for the accommodation of the owners 
of the houses (pleasant news for the Duke of Buccleugh, Sir Robert 
Peel, and other maguates, if not for the public!) ; that the portion 
in front of the Temple Gardens should be placed at the disposal of 
the Templars, to be dealt with in a similar manner; and that all 
other portions of the land should either be kept open for the health 
and recreation of the public, or be applied to building purposes. 

They also propose that communications should be made into the 
intended roadway from Whitehall, opposite the Horse Guards, also 
from some of the streets in the Strand (why not from al/ ?) and that 
a new street should be formed, passing through the Savoy to 
Wellington-street. At this point they wake up, for the only time 
in their report, to the not unimportant fact that beauty and utility 
are by no means hostile to each other, and “feel it their duty to 
recommend, while economy and utility in laying out and disposing 
of the ground should be kept in view, that endeavours should be 
made to invest this new and conspicuous work with some elements of 
interest and beauty.” 

The total estimated cost of these works is £1,500,000, including 
the price of the land to be bought, and the amount of compensation 
to be awarded for wharves abolished in the western portion of the 
embankment. This amount may be reduced if any portion of the 
reclaimed land is sold or let for building purposes, and the coal tax 
paid to the City of London will provide the necessary means without 
further demands on the public. ; 

Looking at the magnitude of the work, at the important and varied 
interests, public and private, which will be affected, and at the urgent 
necessity for its early completion, the Commissioners conclude their 
report by expressing their opinion, ‘that the control and management 
of the undertaking should be entrusted to a special commission 
appointed by Her Majesty.” 

It is difficult to see what other agency can be employed for the 
purpose. We have but to express our hope that the work will be 
immediately commenced, and vigorously prosecuted. With a spacious, 
if not a magnificent embankment on the north side of the Thames, 
and with the Thames itself raised once again to the dignity of a river, 
trom the degradation of a ditch and common sewer, the greatest city 
in the world will become convenient and wholesome, if it cannot 
be made beautiful. Even as regards Beauty, the embankment is a 
- beginning ; and we must trust to Time and to Posterity to do 
the rest, 





THE DESPOTISM OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 
tT despotism of the second French Empire is producing 
] 


g, slowly 
ut surely, immense results both in France and in Europe. In 
its Origin it was a dictatorship ; an arm eagerly clutched to repel the 
anarchy of the red men which threatened to crush property and 
(lestroy society in France. In their prostration and _ helplessness 
‘gaiust revolutionary violence, Frenchmen forgot the oppression and 
the grinding tyranny of the first empire; they remembered only 
its strength—its power of repressing disorder. There no 
other force in the country to have recourse to; no aristocracy, no 
inachinery or habits of self-government, no natural or municipal 
centre round which to rally. The fall of the central power, as must 
always happen in highly centralised countries, caused paralysis in the 
lation, It was not a struggle between two great political parties : it 
vas a fight, for life or death, against plunder, lust, murder, and the 
‘Ussolution of every social tie. The great Emperor quelling the 
‘errorists was remembered ; and his nephew presented himself to a 
anie-struck people as the natural inheritor of his might. Thus the 
econd empire was at its birth, for the whole nation, a state of siege, 
; dictatorship lifted up above all laws for the very sake of preserving 
“iw itself. It was eminently popular, for the public fright was 
‘ntense, and government of any kind, provided that it was government, 
‘cheved men from the oppressive dread of the worst horrors. 


Was 
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But such an origin implied that the power thus called into exist- 
ence should be temporary only. A constitution had not been founded : 
a single man had been charged to save the commonwealth from 
destruction. If his government was to be permanent, it must rest on 
institutions of some kind ; it must in some way satisfy the wants of 
France, and fulfil the conditions required for progress and civilization. 
The ruler felt this need as much as any man. Abiding institutions 
were promised that should be the solid and permanent foundations of 


_ social order ; liberty was pointed to in the distance as the goal 


towards which the combined movements of the central power and the 


nation should converge ; and the grand formula was extemporised 


that “The Empire was Peace.” 


| 











A space of nearly ten years has 


elapsed since the 2nd of December: what progress has been made 


towards permanent government, what principles and tendencies have 
been developed—to what extent does the empire satisfy the desires of 


_ the French people ! 


Nothing is plainer than the consciousness shown by the French 
Government that it is not in real harmony with the people ; that 
it cannot trust them; that it cannot rest its existence upon the 
power and choice of the nation. Of this the enslavement of the 
press in France is a proof decisive. Free expression of opinion is 
known to be incompatible with the existence of the present rule. 
The Emperor has manifestly followed the great precedent set by 
Augustus ; he has tried to found absolute power on the apparent 


exercise of the institutions of liberty. The forms of freedom have 


| been employed by Louis Napoleon to a yet greater degree than 


even by the Roman despot. Universal suffrage has been called in 
as a popular basis of a popular power; and in the elections both 
for the Legislature and the municipalities, a manhood franchise 
gives the appearance of a government yet more liberal than the 
English, But the participation in government by the people exists 
only on the surface ; a despotical rule, glossed over by a sham sane 
tion of popular choice, is the sole and stern reality. The people may 
elect ; but they must elect the nominees designated by the central 
power. 3y intimidation, by the most unscrupulous application of 
coercion, by the suppression of free speech and free writing, by the 
overwhelming weight of the préfets and of a bureaucratic machinery 
unrivalled in history, the people are hustled out of their own opinions 
and their own choice, and subservient Chambers become the convenient 
instruments of arbitrary sway. The few exceptions in which electors 
have had the courage to reject the Government candidates only reveal 
the profound gulf which separates the true instincts and aspirations 
of the French people from the Imperial Government. Everywhere, 
and in every department of public life, France presents the aspect of 
a Government labouring by every available means to out-mancuvre, 
to baffle, to amuse and distract, to jostle out of every kind of inde 
pendent action a people whose free support is felt to be hopeless. The 
dictatorship cannot convert itself into a permanent institution. The 
empire dares not take its stand on representative institutions, so deep 
is its distrust of the national sympathy for it, and so hostile are its 
fundamental principles to the practice of self-government. It is 
driven to rely more and more every day on mere force, to the creat 
increase of its danger, and at the cost of all Europe. 

The struggle is waxing in intensity, and its outbreaks are mor 
marked as time rolls on, Napoleon has to encounter the resistance of a 
principle, from the operation of which Augustus was free. The right 
and substantive personal existence of each individual citizen is the 
most characteristic feature of modern societies. In the old world, the 
individual was merged in the State ; both philosophers and _ states 
men alike taught that no man had any other right than what the 
social body chose to confer on him ; that he possessed no clements in 
his nature which were entitled to respect in their own right, and 
that the man was only what the State chose to make him. The 
opposite feeling is universal in modern times. The individual man 
is anterior to the State ; it is he, the collective will of himself and 
his fellow citizens, which makes the constitution, and not the consti 
tution which makes him. With this fundamental feeling the second 
empire, in faitiful adherence to the maxims of the first, and the 
precedent of that royal despotism which served as a model to both, 
has come into direct and permanent As Frenchmen 
themselves are now beginning to remind France, to down 
every man that offered opposition, whether in peace or war, was 
the principle ever adopted by the great Corsican. The practice 
of the second Napoleon is milder, but it springs trom the same root; 
the Government and the nation must merely re-echo the will of the 
sovereign. But can France be permanently governed upon such a 
system?! Are the national instincts so weak, that dynasty may 
safely disdain to take them into account! The teaching of history 
is not favourable to such a belief, neither are the 
which are now rising in France. “ L’¢tat, c’est moi,” was hailed by the 
adulation of courtiers as the utterance of a divinity; yet the Grand 
Monarque lay down to die amidst the misery of a depopulated and 
exhausted country, and the clouds of the gathering storin. Every 
domestic and international! right was contemptuously spurned under 
foot bv a sovereign whose power recalled the memory of a Ceesar or a 
Xerxes : yet the whole South of France hailed the advance of a foreign 
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deliverer with shouts of exultation, and the triumphant conqueror, 
of whom France had been so proud, was constrained to hide his 
flight by disguise from the execration of her Western population. 
Such a catastrophe can exc ite no surprise, when a Government is in 








means of the corruption of the one and the weakness of the other, 
They think the voluntary principle an inspiration from above, and a 
State clergy an invention of the Wicked One. We are not now 


going to discuss the relative merits and efficiency of the two systems, 


no real and stable accord with the feelings and interests of a great | 


people ; when it pursues its own selfish course, seeks its own 
aggrandizement and self-indulgence, and is restrained by no institu- 
tions which limit its will, and compel it to give heed to public 


opinion. The lesson is full of warning for the present Emperor 


of the French ; he seems to perceive the danger, but he is without | 


the means of effectually combating it. It was, doubtless, the dread 


of the perils of a pent-up public feeling, which induced him to grant | 


some licence of speech to the Chambers ; but the unsparing efforts put 
forth to coerce the elections, prove that this course was not sincerely 
adopted, and that the baffling, not the hearing of public opinion, is 
the object aimed at. Indeed, the world is not left in doubt on this 
critical point. On the anniversary of Waterloo, on the 18th of June, 
M. Billault, in the name of the Government, gave : a distinct intima- 
tion to the Legislative Corps, that the empire would not share an 
atom of power with the people, and would refuse the least admission 
of the principle of Parliamentary Government. 

This memorable declaration has clearly defined the situation. We 
are willing to believe that the Emperor made it with regret, and that 
he wished it had been otherwise ; but he was right in thinking that 
no other course lay open to him, and that the action of a real Parlia- 
ment was as incompatible with the rule of a Bonaparte as it was with 
that of a Cromwell. But the difference between the positions of the 
two men is infinite. Cromwell conquered at the head of a great 
national party, fighting for great national interests, and his Govern- 
ment was compelled to respect those interests, and did in fact’ respect 
them throughout. Cromwell’s Government was a revolutionary one, 
doubtless, but it granted and preserved those liberties for which the 
majority of the country had contended with their lives. It did this, 
not as a matter of taste and personal discretion, but from necessity, 
as the indispensable condition of that popular support without which 
it could not have endured a month. The army of Cromwell were 
citizens as well as soldiers; and his Government was compelled by 
these very soldiers to prov ide for the wants and give effect to the 
feclings of the bulk of the nation. He did not “succeed in esta- 
blishing a permanent dynasty, because the country remained divided 
as to who should reign ; but nevertheless he was the guardian of a 
national cause, and the policy he pursued was prescribed by the 
genuine sentiment of the people. It is wholly otherwise with the 
Emperor Napoleon. He represents no force in the nation except the 
Revolution, which by its very essence is unnational and anarchical. 
He rules by instruments who are destitute of popular respect. There 
is not a single national party of any magnitude which sustains 
him for the sake of securing their objects. He respects no public 
opinion, because there is no public opinion which supports him 
and cordially desires his rule. He reigns simply because he is in 
and his only resource is to distract the attention of the French 
people by gratifying one single passion of their nature, their love of 
military glory. A single great defeat in Italy—and how near he was to 
one at Magenta !—would have cost him his throne, just as the cam- 
paign of Moscow was almost followed instantaneously by the loss of 
Paris. He is still a Dictator only ; but a Dictator after the need of 
a dictatorial power has vanished. 

This is an unsound and precarious position ; one, indeed, which 
may last for some years, but which also may come to a sudden and 
abrapt termination. M. Billault’s declaration is a proclamation that 
the Napoleonic dynasty cannot found a permanent institution of 
government ; that it has no root in the nation, and can last only so 
long as force or accidental circumstances allow. It is an intimation 
that the empire is incapable of organizing any limitation on the 
that it is, and must continue to be, absolute and 
despotic. The Crsars alone, in all history, succeeded in obtaining 
permanence for such a form of government ; for the despotism of the 
Czar, commanding, indeed, the unchallenging obedience of a loyalty 
but controlled by the power of a strong aristocracy, and the 
unsparing appliance of assassination, belongs toa wholly different 
category. But the Cwsars, as we have shown above, were not met 
by the sense of individual rights, so deeply implanted in modern 
Enrope, and they ruled over an empire which was composed of a 
mass of heterogencous populations, purposely enervated and deprived 
of all public life, and kept down by an army which was in no strict 
sense national. The continuance of a real, uncontrolled despotism in 
modern Europe is, we hesitate not to say, iunpossible. M. Billault 
has told France that the despotism of the second Empire admits of no 
legal check ; revolution, therefore, is the only means by which the 
excesses or the aberrations of an absolute power can be corrected in 


power, 


sovereign power ° 


of race, 


France. 


THE BRIGADIER BISHOP. 
HU RCH and State is an expression singularly unmusical in the 
ears of America. All the denominations of religion in tha 
republic regard the connection of our Church with the State as the 








| slaves but of slavery. 





This has been often done before ; nor have the champions of our 
Establishment any reason to be ashamed of the result of the contro- 
versy. Our present business, however, is to exhibit a new sort of 
Church and State union which has gone somewhat out of fashion 
since the Pope declined to own the Bishop of Beauvais for his son ; 
but which has been now reproduced in the American war crisis, 
Bishop Polk, of the Protestant Episcopal Church and Bishop of 
Louisiana, has been appointed Brigadier-General of the Confe- 
derate army, and half a dozen presbyters have accepted com- 
missions. These clergymen have not accepted chaplaincies, which 
one could easily understand. They have been transformed into 
soldiers ; they have laid down the spiritual weapons and taken up 
“the carnal ;” the Bishop’s charge will no longer be a devout and 
fatherly homily on the duties of the clergy; it will now be at 
the head of a battalion, and in the shape of fire and smoke and 
shot and shell. 

Instead of consecrating ministers, he will command troops, and order 
assaults, and storm cities. He will no longer pray for his enemies, 
or turn to the assailant of one cheek the other also. He will answer 
them from the cannon mouth, with the eloquence of great guns, 
and with the convincing rhetoric of grape shot. For the Articles 
of Religion he has substituted the Articles of War, and while 
ignoring his collect for the day in his attention to his commissariat, 
and being more anxious that his men should have rations and keep 
their powder dry, than give the responses ; he will marvel at the 


_ perversity of Providence which made him originally a bishop, and 


will feel that, in turning soldier, he is only putting the right man in 
the right place. There are but two possible explanations of this 
strange metamorphosis, Either Dr. Polk never was ‘“ moved,” as he 
solemnly deelared, by a divine power to undertake the office of a 
bishop, or some cause has come up, so lofty in its purposes, so pure 
in its nature, and so sublime in its issues, that it has drawn him into 
its current with irresistible attraction, and made the bishop a soldier 
almost against his will. Strange to say this episcopal Brigadier, 
this warrior Bishop, is the champion and armed apologist, not of 
He belongs to the South, and fights in the 
Confederate army. He regards traffic in human beings, the breeding 
of slaves, the dismal swamp, the slave auction, as institutions so 
holy, that in order to hand them down unimpaired to the next and 
future generations, he has doffed the mitre and donned the helmet, 
sold his pastoral staff, and purchased a sword with the price of it. 
His transmutation from a prelate into a soldier is a sufficiently ques- 
tionable procedure ; but the cause that has provoked the transforma- 
tion gives us the worst possible opinion of the subject of it. 

How can he reconcile not only with his position as a Bishop, but 
even with his profession as a Christian, the assumption of the com- 
mand of an army raised to shield the most infamous institution of 
modern times, and to beat back the advancing tides of freedom. 
An union of different trades in one person is seldom productive of 
much advantage to the world at large, or of much credit to him who 
endeavours to unite them. A good Bishop may make a very 
bad soldier ; while even if a man were a bad Bishop, it does not 
follow that on that account he would be likely to make a good soldier. 
But were Bishop Polk the best of men and the holiest of bishops and 
the bravest of brigadiers, he is the defender of a cause that has a 
curse in it, and that spreads a curse over all the area it covers. It is 
doomed, as sure as Sodom or Gomorrah, or Great Babylon. Its hour 
has sounded, and its extinction is not only certain, but near. All the 
bishops of Christendom, aided by all the armies of the earth, cannot 
build up and perpetuate a wrong so grievous. It is only to be 
deplored that men occupying conspicuous places before the world 
should so forget the claims of religion and humanity and duty as to 
ally themselves with so black and indefensible an outrage. 





LICENCE OF SPEECH, NOT LIBERTY. 


HERE are still many points on which our law is in such a state 

of uncertainty, that the very officers whose duty it is to put it 
in execution run the risk of transgressing it. And this has been 
remarkably exemplified in a trial which has just taken place at 
Exeter. A person of the name of Bradlaugh, well known as a pro- 
fessor of atheism, having been very properly prohibited by the 
municipal authorities at Dev onport from delivering infidel lectures in 
the public park in that town, obtained leave from a farmer to preach 
in his field. The farmer, when he gave this permission, was ignorant 
of his character and of his objects ; but, as soon as he was made 
acquainted with them, he recalled the sanction which he had given, 
and authorized the superintendent of the police to prevent his field 
being used for such a purpose. The superintendent gave notice to 4 
Mr. Steed, who had acted as Mr. Bradlaugh’s agent in originally 
procuring leave to use the field, that that permission was revoked, 
and that the intended lecture would not be allowed to be given. 
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Nevertheless, on the next day, being Sunday, the lecturer, accom- 
panied by his agent, proceeded to the field, where he was at once met 
ly the superintendent of police, who warned him that he could not 
be allowed to address the people as he proposed. 

As he persisted in trying to do so, and declared his resolution of 
resisting by main force any attempt that might be made to remove 
him, he. was taken into custody. He then brought an action 
against the superintendent. There was no dispute about the facts of 
the case. The wretched man did not deny himself to be an infidel, 
nor that his object was to propagate infidelity. But his counsel, Mr. 
Collier, contended that the knowledge which the police possessed that 
such was his object did not justify them in apprehending him before 
he had uttered his impiety. “If the plaintiff had ridiculed the 
sacred volume, or spoken in a blasphemous manner, then the defend- 
ant might have proceeded against him according to law, by informa- 
tion, or in any other legal manner.” Mr. Collier further argued, 
that as “‘superintendent of police he had no right to prevent any man 
from expressing his opinion in public.” And that, “if this were 
allowed, the police might next take it into their heads to exercise 
their judgment as to what political principles were or were not to be 
promulgated.” 

Baron Channell, the judge before whom the case was tried, in his 
charge to the jury, did not adopt this portion of the counsel’s argu- 
ments, but fully endorsed his doctrine that the mere expectation that 
the preacher was going to attack the Bible, and to preach atheism, 
did not justify his apprehension ; and forbore to give an opinion 
whether, even after he had begun to do so, the police would have 
been justified in forcibly interrupting him. The intimation of a 
doubt on such a point, on which his Lordship would undoubtedly 
have been glad to speak with certainty and authority, is almost equi- 
valent to an opinion that even then they would have had no such 
power. As we cannot question the soundness and accuracy of Baron 
Channell’s legal learning, we are bound to suppose that to be the law 
which he thus laid down. But if it be so, it is equally clear that it 
ought not to continue to be the law, since such a doctrine is not only 
inconsistent with the law on other subjects, but also with common 
sense. It was admitted by judge and counsel, that to preach blas- 
phemy, to endeavour to propagate infidelity, is a legal offence (and 
the plaintiff himself admitted that he wasaware that it was such). Is 
it not, then, even a more important part of the duty of the police to 
prevent the commisssion of offences, than to bring the offenders to 
justice after the offence has been committed! This principle is 
acknowledged in other cases. A man preparing to commit a murder 
or a robbery may be taken into custody ; a policeman who knew of a 
plot to commit such a crime would be held grossly negligent of his 
duty if he failed to apprehend such persons ; and in fact men are 
continually arrested and brought before the magistrates on the charge 
(not of having committed, but) of having contemplated the commission 
of crime. Yet no robbery or murder that can possibly be committed 
can cause a tithe of the evil or misery that the dissemination of 
infidel principles among an ignorant populace must inevitably produce. 


On what ground, therefore, can it be contended, that, while other 
offences may legitimately be prevented, this, the blackest offence of 





ail, must be permitted to be fully accomplished first, and only | 


punished afterwards ; that the man who would steal a pocket-hand- 
kerchief is to be treated with less forbearance than he who would sow 
the seeds of sin and guilt broadcast over a whole population. 

We must not pass over altogether Mr. Collier’s attempt to place the 
teaching of infidelity on the same footing with the expression of 
unpopular political theories. If this were merely the language of a 
lawyer doing his best for his client, it might be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, but the principle has been so often asserted, even in Par- 
liament, that it becomes important to point out the fallacy on which 
it rests. 


There are things which are matter of opinion, there are cthers 


which are matter of fact. 
of opinion, respecting which there is much to be said on both sides. 
Many theological doctrines are so too, and ¢oncerning these no one 
Wishes to restrain the free expression of opinion ; on the contrary, it is 
known that it is only by such means that the truth is ultimately elicited. 

But there are other questions, in politics as well as in theology, 
which are matters of fact ; and some opinions, even in politics, the 
expression of which the law looks upon as an offence, brands with 


Nearly all political questions are matters | 


the name of sedition or treason, and will suppress, if need be, by — 


foree. Yet those political principles, the denial of which is treason 
or sedition, are (in respect of the certainty with which they are 
established) faint, impotent, and unreal, when compared with the 
truths which the atheist denies. It must, therefore, be equally the 
(luty of the State to stand forth in defence of those truths with equal 
decision, Dear as the preservation of their constitution is to all 
right thinking Englishmen, it is not dearer than the maintenance of 
religious belief ; to seek to undermine the one ought to be at least as 
wnlawful as to impeach the other; and if it is not so as yet, as the 
trial which we have mentioned appears to show that it is not, we 
trust that, now that this defect is ascertained, it will not be allowed 
to remain unremedied, 


more truly describes his lordship’s mishap. 
i 





THE CITY ELECTION. 


T was scarcely to be expected that the City of London would find 
for its representative a successor to Lord John Russell of the 
same intellectual and political calibre as a man whose name is asso- 
ciated with the triumph of all the great public questions of more than 
thirty years. No very eminent statesman of the Liberal party is with- 
out a seat in Parliament ; and no one of the rank of a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, sitting for a small borough, or mated with a comfortable consti- 
tuency, was willing to incur the trouble or run the risk of a contested 
election, even for so honourable a distinction as the representation of 
the first city in the empire. And although, under the cireumstances, 
the choice of the citizens was limited to men of smaller mark, it was 
almost a matter of course that London, identified with Liberal prin- 
ciples and a progressive policy above all the other constituencies, 
would select a representative with opinions in accordance with those 
of the great Liberal party ; and that it would not take the oppor- 
tunity of damagixg the Government, and setting an example of 
reaction against Free-trade and Reform generallly, by the election of 
an anti- Liberal candidate. 

It seemed for a short time, however, amid the general indiffe- 
rence to politics, that the obscurity of Mr. Western Wood and the 
personal popularity of the Lord Mayor? might produce a state of 
teeling in the City more favourable to the chances of the Conserva- 
tive than to those of the Liberal. But as time wore on and people 
began to be heated on both sides, London was whipped up to a state 
of excitement sufticiently warm to establish the fact that it would 
never allow a Tory to replace Lord John Russell. And_ though 
only 10,988 electors, out of a total constituency of nearly double the 
number, recorded their votes, this circumstance did not show any 
unusual apathy ;—for 5,747 votes for the Liberal, and 5,241 for 
the Conservative, betoken no inconsiderable amount of political 
activity on both sides, and exhibit a majority that commenced with 
the first hour of polling, and steadily increased to the close ;—a ma- 
jority more than sufficient to prove that, however apathetic London 
may be, it has not yet become reactionary. 

The general lull in our home politics, of which this election, no 
less than the general preceedings of the whole parliamentary session 
and course of public business, is an example, does not seem to us to 
justify the lamentations that in some quarters are made over it. If 
the country be happy that has no history, happy also is the com- 
munity that is not agitated by political conflict. If trade should 
become more than usually bad, and the mills and workshops should 
be idle, not for want of workmen, but for want of orders, we should 
experience more than enough of political excitement ; so that the 
existing apathy scarcely proves much more than the gratifying fact 
that trade is prosperous, and that the people are fully employed. 
And those amongst us who are not too busy in making fortunes and 
arning their daily bread, to devote a little time and attention to the 
study of politics, see reason enough in the state of public affairs, both 
in Europe and in America, to be satisfied with British liberty, such as 
it exists, and to be disinclined to the agitation of fine-spun theories 
of impossible perfection, that have led, among our nearest neighbours, 
to a stringent military despotism ; and among our nearest kinsmen, 
to a deplorable and unnatural civil war. And so, like sensible 
people, we patiently endure a few absurdities, abuses, and anomalies, 
rather than resort to remedies that may be worse than the disease, 
and quietly attend to our own affairs, congratulating ourselves on the 
good fortune that has fallen to our share, in a world that, beyond our 
own boundaries, is troubled with many calamities, from which we 
are exempt. 

But, returning to the London election, and its satisfactory result, 
we cannot but express our disgust at the conduct of the mob of 
persons who assembled in Guildhall to hear the official declaration 
of the result of the election. It is not credible that they can have been 
electors who so disgracefully hooted the Lord Mayor, and refused to 
allow him a hearing. Were he merely the chief magistrate of the 
City he ought to be treated with respect in his own Guildhall, but 
when he stood before his fellow-citizens as the defeated candidate in 
a fair and honourable contest, through the whole course of which he 
had conducted himself like a gentleman, he had a still stronger claim 
to respectful courtesy. Preparatory to and during an election it is 
all but impossible to prevent the ebullition of bad feeling and bad 
taste ; but, after the contest is at an end, to refuse to listen to a 
defeated candidate is an act that is dastardly and un-English.  “ To 
hit a man when he is down” is considered disgraceful even among the 
lowest blackguards, and to behave to the Lord Mayor as the mob 
in Guildhall behaved on Wednesday, was a proceeding so thoroughly 
unworthy as to disgrace the whole city. 

As regards the Lord Mayor himself, there is an old proverb 
which tells us that it is good to be off with the old love before 
you are on with the new. The Lord Mayor has reason, we think, 
to doubt the wisdom of the saying, and to reflect that he ought to 
have been quite sure of tlie favour of London before he turned the 
cold shoulder to Andover. However that may be, there is another 
proverb about two stools—too trite, perhaps, tor repetition, which 
If he have a sore place in 
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consequence of his fall between the two, a sedative and healing 
ointment will, doubtless, be applied in due time by his friend Lord 
Derby, whenever that statesman shall have power to distribute 
honours and offices among his faithful followers. A Baronetcy to 
Lord Mayor Cubitt will heal the wound ; and it will be had for the 
asking whenever Lord Derby is in a position to bestow it. The 
time may come next year ;—perhaps not for five years—but come when 
it may, no one will begrudge him either the honour or the solatium. 








HIGH INTEREST AND BAD SECURITY. 
_ E late Samuel Rogers, banker and poet, expended a great deal of 
wit and ingenuity upon the door leading from his elegant 
library into his drawing-room. Upon the backs of the sham volumes, 
by which he made it appear that the doorway was but a continuation 
of the bookshelves, he inscribed the titles of a great variety of non- 
existent literary treasures, and of books that had never been written. 
Besides all the lost books of the Latin historians and the Greek poets, 
of which he made a complete collection, he had “ Adam’s Treatise on 
Gardening ;” “ Eve's Instructions to her Daughters on the Art of 
Millinery ;” “Jubal on Organs ;” “Tubal Cain on Agricultural and 
Warlike Implements; “ Aristides on Popular Ingratitude ;” ‘‘ Socrates 
on Intoxicating Drinks ;” “ Lais on the Art of Pleasing;”’ “ How to 
Manage a Theatre profitably and Save Money,” by William Shak- 
speare ; and the “History of Human Folly and Credulity,” in five 
thousand volumes, by an anonymous author. He pretended that but 
one volume out of the five thousand of this last-mentioned and highly- 
interesting work had been written—the author having lost his reason 
amid the stupendous vastness of the subject, and committed suicide in 
despair as soon as he had seen the first volume through the press. 
But any one who reads the daily newspapers, and studies the details 
which they afford of the gullibility of the public, might well: confess 
that Samuel Rogers, in fixing the number of volumes at five thousand, 
had greatly underrated the capabilities of the theme ; and that five 
times five thousand would not exhaust it. The oldest and stalest 
tricks of swindlers, duffers, ring-droppers, thimble-riggers, card- 
sharpers, and all the multifarious varieties of the genus rascal, though 
exposed in all the freshness of their villany to-day in every newspaper 
in the land, find dupes to-morrow as easily as if the thing had never 
been tried. Credulity grows like the grass. It is not planted in the 
mind like an exotic ; but springs up everywhere without care or 
culture, yielding a continual crop to the industrious speculator. The 
knave has only to cut and come again among the fools to grow fat 
and pre sperous ; for fe wls seem to be created for knaves to prey upon, 
just as flies are for spiders, slugs for thrushes, and gudgeons for pike. 
Of all the agencies which set credulity at work, that of greediness 
of gain is the most widely diffused and never-failing. If people who 
have small sums of money to invest, and who open their eyes and 
their mouths with delight—preparatory to opening their purses— 
whenever a plausible promise of 5 or 6 per cent. is made to them, as 
an inducement to part with their hard-earned savings, would only 
remember the wise apophthegm of the illustrious Wellington, that a 
high rate of interest is only another name for bad security,” they 
would be saved an immensity both of loss and of suffering - and the 
knaves who borrow other people's money to gamble with, would be 
deprived of half their chances. But all warning and all experience 
are in vain. Five per cent., and no risk, is too pleasant a bait. The 
silly fish swallow it, hook and all, and are cooked and eaten accord- 
ingly. And though their fate excites some little commiseration for a 
time, it is speedily forgotten, and the sport recommences, with the 
same appliances and the same results, as regularly as the sun rises. 
In March, 1858, a company was started under the title of the 
* Deposit and Discount Bank and Life Assurance Treasury ”—the 
last a word new to commercial speculation,—with a noble lord, now 
deceased, as its chairman, and a long list of apparently respectable 
directors. It was advertised to be under the management of a 
Mr. Law—a name in itself sufficiently ominous of a bubble,—and 
to have a subseribed capital of £500,000. It furthermore sought to 
induce persons to become shareholders by an announcement, “that 
under the deed of settlement their liability would be limited.” The 
company Iv ited “persons in the humblest sphere of life” to deposit 
their savings with it, at five per cent. interest, and thus to share the 
advantages of the institution, “equally with individuals of a higher 
class.’ . ™ 
As thee ncem was obviously unsound, the alarm was duly sounded 
by the watchful guardians of commercial morality in the city. But 
though the public was fairly cautioned to beware of depositing 
their money, there was a suflicient number of the public—especially 
in the humbler classes—who either never heard a whisper of suspi- 
cion, or were too deaf or stupid to understand it. And the concern 
was launched, and fi vated about on the sea of business until the L5th 


ultimo, when. notwithstanding its subscribed nominal capital of half 


a million sterling, it stopped payment, the cashier not having suffi- 
cent funds to meet a cheque for £10 which was presented in the 
usual course! Messrs. Harding, Pullein, and Co., the accountants, 
were called in to make an investigation. Mr. Law, the iInanager, 


—— 


admitted that the liability might reach £55,000, and that the defj- 
ciency could not be less than £30,000. There are, it appears, 220 
shareholders, holding, in the aggregate, 285,000 shares, on which 
two shillings per share only has been called; so that the nominal 
capital of half a million dwindles down to £28,500. It is not 
possible to avoid a feeling of commiseration for the unfortunate 
depositors in this concern—many of whom are stated to be people in 
the humblest walks of life, to whom the loss of their little savings is 
positive ruin. 

And it would be well if others of the same class would profit by 
their example, and learn that there are better foundations for credit 
than the appearance of the names of officers and clergymen among 
the lists of directors, or even of a peer as chairman. For this is not 
the only company founded on such a basis, to entrap the unwary by 
promises which men of business habits know never can be, and have 
never been meant to be fulfilled. It would not be difficult to name 
some which have even committed acts tantamount to bankruptcy, 
which yet find no difficulty in alluring fresh customers by the promise 
of interest on their deposits beyond any which can be earned by fair 





trading. We have reason to know that there are such companies, 
whose disreputable termination cannot be far distant. If we could 
be heard by their dupes while it is yet time, we would implore them 
to extricate themselves at once from the toils in which they are 
involved. And them and all we would incessantly remind of the 
Duke’s principle, which is founded on the soundest political economy, 
“ High interest means bad security.” 








POLAND’S PAST AND POLAND'S FUTURE. 


NATIONALITY may die out, but it cannot be trodden out. The foot 
of the oppressor may keep it in the dust for a length of time; but it 
is a spark, which, like the fire in flint, cannot be extinguished by force, 
and needs only some collision to bring it forth in its living brightness. 
Nations many there have been, that were once great and vigorous, and have 
since become extinct, leaving only the brief epitaph, Fuimus, for their 
memorial ; but these have all died of consumption within, not by suppres- 
sion from without. Not one has ever perished under the force of oppression. 
Oppression has rather tended to make a down-trodden people grow, as it did 
the Israelites of oldin Egypt. The spirit of nationality is strong wherever 
it has once asserted for itself an independent existence. However long it 
may be kept down it will be sure at some time or other to revive. We have 
seen it spring upon its feet with new vigour in Italy ; it is struggling hard to 
push itself up through the soil in Hungary ; and he must be a bold man who 
can affirm that it will not some day re-assert its power in Poland. Poland 
has a population of twenty-two millions, and it is against all that we know 
of any people that have once had national life, to suppose that they will ever 
peacefully acquiesce in continuing subject to an extra-national authority, with 
a language, but with no laws, no king, no government of their own. Were they 
a constituent branch of some other great united kingdom, as Ireland and 
Scotland are of Great Britain, the case would be different, because then the 
dignity of the whole would attach to each of the parts ; but they are merged 
and lost by division and absorption between three other kingdoms, and have 
no existence themselves as a people. An empty name only, the shade of past 
greatness, mocks them, and seems to accuse them of cowardice, in the word 
** Poland.” 

The partition of Poland by Russia, Austria, and Prussia was a great poli- 
tical crime. It is already bringing its revenges, Austria and Prussia took 
as their portion the adjacent provinces of Gallicia and Posen, but Russia 
obtained the lion’s share, three-fourths of the Polish nation being now under 
the sway of the Czar. The two former countries, there is reason to believe, 
have already discovered their mistake in thus consenting so much to swell 
the overbearing colossal empire of Russia, and would gladly see Polish inde- 
pendence restored, if only it could be made a bar to Russian aggression. 

By the treaty of Vienna it was intended that the nationality of Poland 
should be preserved for the general security of Europe ; but Russia violated 
the provisions of that treaty thirty years ago, and has ever since held Poland 
in ignominious subjection. 

t is, consequently, the yoke of the Czar the Poles most feel, and between 
them and the Russians has arisen the chief danger of a rupture. The two 
people never can coalesce. Between the Poles and the Russians there are no 
common points of sympathy. Their temperament is different, as is also thei 

‘tongue. Though ethnologically they are both classed as Sclavonians, they 
differ from one another in natural character almost as much as French- 
men differ from Dutchmen. They have far greater individuality and self- 
reliance. They are, too, haunted by the traditions of past greatness, and 
are possessed strongly with the sentiment of nationality, stimulating then 
ever to seck to recover their independence. All they ask for, as yet, » 
concession from Russia ; but as concessions never yet satisfied in the place 
of rights, we may expect that, even if they are granted, they will be converted 
into a platform for higher demands. With the example of a freed ani 
| restored Italy before them, and with the temper of the times to encourage 
them, they will probably from time to time renew the struggle for their los‘ 
independence, and the recovery of their former place among the nations. 
This is one of the complications of Europe at the present time. 

If Russia were wise she would at once grant the Poles self-governmen' 
and a constitutional system. If, in any way, a restored kingdon 
of Poland should be attempted, it would necessarily affect Austr! 
and Prussia as well as Russia ; for should these struggles ever meet wit!! 
even partial success, a general uprising would be the consequence ; at 
then, as Russia has the largest stake at issue, she might re-constitut 
the Polish nation, subject to some royal duke of her own as king, and 5° 
| secure for herself a Polish alliance. This of course would place her 1! 
) collision with her neighbours and rivals, Austria and Prussia. The balan: 


| of power sought to be brought about by the partition would be destroye 
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last security against Russian aggression would be gone. 
aoa as well as Turkey would be placed at her mercy. 











The East of | 


A restoration of an independent kingdom to Poland is now, in the opinion | 


of her best friends, an impossibility. But this is no reason why Poland have not continued to increase. To Australia and India our exports are better 


should not be made what she was intended by the Treaty of Vienna to be 
made, a bar and check to the ambition of Russia. Nothing would more 
completely stay her advances, both in the direction of the Danube and the 
Rhine, than a people upon her borders free, though subject. As things now 
stand, Poland, instead of being an outwork and a defence to Germany, has 
become an outwork to Russia. The poor Poles, whether they will or not, 
are obliged to do her bidding, and to fight her battles. 

The thing really to be feared is the farther aggrandisement of Russia. 
Her colossal empire already embraces half of Europe with half of Asia. 
She received a mighty accession of territory in the cession to her of so 
large a portion of Poland ; the danger is lest she should in effect gain the 
strength of the whole through the depth of her diplomacy. Her political 
sagacity is seldom at fault. 

The history of Poland in relation to Russia proves that there is a Nemesis 
over nations. Poland first sinned in the very way she now suffers. It is 
well that all men should know that the Poles were the oppressors of the 
Russians before the Russians became the oppressors of the Poles. The fact 
is one we may be unwilling to credit, but it was so ; there was a Polish 
partition of Russia long before there was a Russian partition of Poland. 
Poland, in days now forgotten, invaded Russia, and when she had con- 
quered the Russians, tyrannized over them in a most cruel manner. For 
this fact we have the testimony of Macarius and other travellers of the 
seventeenth century. The conflict between the two nations was intensified 
and embittered by the odiwm theologicwm which came in to add, on the 
part of the Poles, rancour to rapine. Poland was the representative of the 
Latin or Western Church in the eye of Russia ; while Russia represented the 
Greek or Eastern Church in the eyes of the Poles ; and thus the war carried 
on between the two nations became a war of religion as well as of rival 
power. Poland prevailed, and when Poland had prevailed she ruthlessly 
oppressed. 

t was in the latter part of the seventeenth century the struggle was 
brought to a crisis. Moscow fell into the hands of the Poles, the Church and 
State of Russia were alike in subjection ; the Kremlin was desecrated in the 
eyes of the Russians by the Latin services—anarchy ran riot through the 
empire. It was the monks of the monastery of Sergius who made a desperate 
stand, and at length wrought out the deliverance of their country ; and it 
was a humble parish priest, Philaret by name, afterwards Patriarch of 
Moscow, and his wife Martha, who were the parents of the future Czar, 
under whom a new dynasty commenced, whose growing grandeur continues to 
the present day. The two nations have now changed places, and Russia, in 
her turn, has become the oppressor. It is even asserted that 5,000,000 of the 
Poles have lately been forced into abjuring their religion, and embracing that 
of the Greek Church. Thus as the Poles formerly did to the Russians, the 
Russians have now done to them. Russia is now the stronger power ; but 
Poland, though subject, still possesses, to console her in her misfortunes, the 
traditions and remembrances of having been once one of the most powerful 
states in Europe. 

When a nation declines from internal decay, it never can be restored ; but 
while it preserves its pristine vigour of character, it cannot be extinguished, 
however much it may be depressed. Suppressed nationalities, like buried 
seeds, carry life in them, and when they get thrown by circumstances up to 
the surface again, and sunned into vitality, they will shoot afresh. The 
present seems the favoured era for such revivals. Italy, after a lapse of more 
than a thousand years, has reasserted for herself a united national existence. 
Hungary has obtained the cession of constitutional government, and why 
should not Poland obtain the same? She may at least claim the fulfilment 
of the conditions of the treaty of Vienna. This would virtually restore her 
nationality. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the Poles will not precipitate by rashness 
their own ultimate ruin. They have acted as yet with admirable forbearance. 
It is well for all oppressed nationalities to remember that maxim of Burke’s, 
that rulers will become tyrants from necessity, when subjects become rebels 
on principle. Passive resistance is in the end the most powerful. Poland’s 
future, if she can but effect for herself a peaceful emancipation, may be 
brighter than her past ; for she may then become, what it was intended by 
the Congress of Vienna she should be, the outwork of Western civilization— 
the bulwark to Germany, and the virtual arbitress between rival nations,— 
not to add strength to the already too strong, not to provoke to war, but to 


=) 


stay the advance of ambition, and to preserve peace. 








TRADE IN THE PRESENT YEAR. 


Haur the year having now elapsed, we can estimate some of the effects on 
our trade of the disturbances in the no longer United States. On an export 
of seven millions, one-third of the average yearly exports to them, there is a 
decline in six months of £2,700,000, or nearly 40 per cent. A similar 
decline through the remainder of the year will reduce the value of our exports 
to the States nearly to £12,000,000 in 1861, or will carry back our trade 
With them to what it was twelve years ago. It happens that the decline in 
the value of our total exports in the six months is £2,859,734, or very little 
more than the decline in the enumerated exports to the States ; but these 
are only some of the exports to them, and this decline falls far short of the 
decline on the total of the exports to the States. To what other countries 
our trade has increased, to compensate for the falling off in our trade with 
the States, is now, therefore, both important and interesting. 

To the end of 1860 our total exports continued to increase, though to the 
States they fell off in that year nearly £1,000,000 ; and the countries to which 
the increase went were chiefly Russia, the north of Europe, France, the south 
of Europe, including almost the whole of Italy ; Turkey, including Egypt ; 
Brazils, and other parts of South America, both on the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and China. To our own possessions, including India and Australia, the 
falling off was more in proportion than to the States. It was to 43°6 from 
46°] ; while the decline of exports to the States was to 21°6 from 22°5. <As 


far as we can ascertain from the trade returns for six months, the course of 
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| reader will find 


1860 is continued in the present year. To China, France, Russia, the north 
of Europe, the south of Europe, Egypt, and Brazils our exports have con- 
tinued to increase. To Turkey and to the republics of South America they 


in most cases than last year, but they are still behind former years. To our 
possessions in South Africa and in North America, especially the latter, our 
exports have increased very considerably ; and part this latter increase is 
a consequence of the impeded intercourse with the States. 

It is cheering to observe, from a general view of our trade, how many 
countries, embracing almost the whole known world, are now enumerated as 
our customers. With the longest civilized of them, and the most nearly 
resembling ourselves,—as Italy, the north of Europe, and France,—our trade 
isaincreasing. Though rather because the old markets are extending than 
because new ones are found. We can nowhere find, in fact, any other equally 
large and thriving customer to the people (31,676,217, according to the last 
census) of the States, who have suddenly turned their vast energies to the 
Satanic work of destruction ; but it is a consolation to know that industrious 
men in many other countries are engaged in producing what we want, and 
— increase their dealings with us, adding to their own and our 
wealth. 

The unfavourable season of 1860, followed by the disturbances in the 
States, were expected seriously to affect our prosperity; and we are 
therefore struck with admiration and filled with gratitude at the great and 
continued welfare of the nation. The immediate cause is undoubtedly the 
great increase of our imports, especially of corn. In 1860 we imported no less 
than 14,494,976 quarters of grain and flour reckoned as grain ; and in the 
first six months of this year we have imported 3,664,529 quarters of wheat 
and 3,677,461 ecwts. of flour, against 1,394,432 quarters of wheat and 
1,429,536 ewts. of flour imported in the first six months of last year. 
Being able to pay for these and other necessary and desirable products by our 
own labour and skill, foreigners—especially the Americans—have eagerly 
sent their goods hither. From New York there was exported in the year 
ended June 30, domestic produce to the value of 118,190,000 dolls., against 
produce of the value of 70,215,000 dolls. exported in the year ended 30th 
June, 1860. The bulk of the increase came to England. In five months 
the computed value of all the principal articles imported has risen from 
£44,968,863 in 1859, and £57,097,638 in 1860, to £66,460,119 in the 
present year, or nearly 14 per cent. compared to 1560, and more than 30 per 
cent. compared to 1859. 

A pleasant consequence of this increase of imports is continued cheapness. 
At present, the six weeks’ average price of wheat is 51s. 9d. per quarter ; last 
year at this time it was 57s. Sugar, B P. yellow, is now in the decks 23s. to 
29s. 6d. per cwt. ; last year 26s. to 31s. Tea, congou, now 7d. to 103Ib. per Ib. ; 
last year ls. 25d. to 1s. 4d. Coffee and meat are somewhat dearer now 
than this time last year, but prices generally, and especially of the articles 
most consumed by the multitude, continue comparatively low. Such a 
circumstance, though trade be dull, keeps up consumption on a very large 
scale ; and, whatever may be the effects of the disturbances in America on 
our welfare hereafter, the revenue has been better sustained in the first half 
of 1861 than was expected. 

As yet these disturbances, though they have sufficed to raise the price, can 
scarcely be said to have affected our supply of cotton. All that was grown 
in the States last year has come forward. We have received from them in 
six months 5,874,435 ecwts.; in the same period of 1860 we received 
7,194,835 ewt., and of 1859, 4,725,153 ewts. If we have received less than 
last year, when the crop was very great, we have this year received more 
than in 1859. In the last month, too, an unusually large quantity of cotton 
from India has arrived ; and as the price will now amply pay for bringing it, 
the supply from that country in the remaining part of the year will increase. 
If cotton be grown in the States, we shall, we believe, be sure to obtain 
it; but it is much to be feared that the growth will be much impeded, should 
the fratricidal war continue, if it be not entirely stopped. 





EXPORT TRADE TO NORTH AMERICA. 


THE upper descriptive and much varying line in the diagram represents 
our export trade to the United States between 1845 and 1560; the lowe: 
line represents our export trade to all our North American colonies. The 
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a means of comparison in our general export trade, of which: 
the export trade to the United States, when at its greatest, was one-fourth ; 
while that of the North-American colonies never exceeded one-eighteenth 


part. Between 1545, when the diagram commences, and 1560, our total 
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export trade increased from £60,11 1,082 to £135,842,417, or 125 per cent. 
This increase was successive and continuous, except that at the commence- 
ment of the series, the trade was inflated, was exposed to a convulsion in 
1847, and sunk in 1848 to £52,849,445 ; and except in 1854 and 1855, 
when it declined in consequence of the Russian war. From the diagram 


it will be seen that the trade with the United States increased from | 


7,142,839 in 1845, to £21,613,111 in 1560, or threefold ; while the trade 
to the North American colonies was £3,555,954 in 1845, and £3,737,574 in 
1860. But this trade has been subject to few changes, while the trade to the 
United States, though it have increased so much has been liable to numerous 
and great oscillations. 


In the exports to the States there was an almost continuous rise from 1845 | 


to 1853, when the highest point was reached, £23,658,427. Our total export 
trade reached the highest point in 1860; and it is some slight satisfaction to 
notice, now that our exports to the States have begun to decline very fast, 
that the trade to that country formed a smaller proportion of our total trade 
in 1860 than in 1853. The former was to the latter in 1853 as 23°6 to 98°9, 
and in 1860, as 21°6 to 135°8. 

The first considerable decline in the export trade to the States—from 
£10,974,161 in 1847, to £9,564,900 in 1848—was coincident with a general 
decline in our export trade, the consequence of previous excessive specula- 
tion which affected all Europe, and caused a commercial convulsion in 1847, 
The great and continuous rise subsequent to that period, till 1553, was the 
consequence, in conjunction with a general increase of population, of our 
improved commercial legislation, and of the gold discoveries in ‘California. 
It is only to be matched by the subsequent and still greater proportionate 
increase of our export trade to Australia. The decline in the exports to the 
States in 1854 and 1855 was entirely the consequence of the excessive specu- 
lative trade in the previous years, the Russian war, which seriously affected 
our general trade, mer tended to cause an increase in some imports from 
America which would, but from the previous excess, have led to an increase 
of exports. Again, the rise in 1856, and the fall in 1857,—the collapse in the 
autumn of the latter year commenced in summer in America,;—are both 
coincident with the general movement in our export trade. 

The great decline in the exports of the United States in 1858 was due to 
the excessive speculation of previous years revived in 1856, and extended 
through the early part of 1857. The fall was naturally followed, as in the general 
trade, by a great rise in 1859, which continued in our whole trade through 
the greater part of 1860; while the exports to the United States before the 


year ended, began seriously to feel the effects of the political disturbances which | 
ave now grown to a formidable head. But for them, as our necessities com- | 


pelled us last year and this year to import much larger quantities of grain from 
America than usual, and the crop of cotton there has been both large and 
high-priced, our exports thither would, in all probability, have increased, 
both last year and in the present year, instead of declining. But for them 
we might have expected a very great increase in our trade with America 


and our general trade in the oe year, realizing the expectations of those | 
€ 


who have hopefully calculated, not merely on the continuance of our national 
prosperity, but on a great and rapid increase in the rate of progress. Twenty- 
two millions is almost a sixth part of our total export trade, and as the 
increase or decline in the American trade of three or four millions in a year, 
when it occurs, is felt as a serious calamity, any greater decline such as is 
now taking place must be proportionally more calamitous. 

With respect to British America, the diagram shows, unfortunately, with 
the exception of one rise in 1854— the consequence of the war with 
Russia, but of which the beneficial effects were temporary—that the trade 
with it can scarcely be described as increasing. The fact speaks unfavourably 
of a colonial prosperity which we should fancy to be more a boast than a 
reality if we did not know that a considerable portion of the trade between 
England and Canada is carried on through the United States. In 1556, the 
total exports from the States to Canada were, according to American statis- 
tics, of the value of 20,883,241 dols., of which 5,688,453 dols. were of 
foreign (probably British) produce, and 15,194,788 dols. native produce. In 
1859 the value of the total exports from the United States to Canada was 
18,940,792 dols., and the exports of foreign produce, 5,501,125 dols., showing 
that the trade of Canada with the United States had declined in that year, 
but the declension was chiefly in domestic produce ; this fell off 1,755,121 dols., 
while the foreign produce fell off only 187,328 dols. The exports from the 
United States to Canada, taking them at 20,000,000 dols. as the average, 
and taking the dollar at 4s. 4d., are of the value, say, £4,600,000 ; while the 
exports from Great Britain to Canada of both foreign and British products, 
on the average of the five years, 1855—1859, do not exceed in value 
£2,200,000, In spite, then, of the great progress Canada is said to have 
made within the last few years ; in spite of large sums expended on railways, 
our direct export trade thither is not equal to half the export trade from the 
United States to Canada, and is not above one-tenth of our export trade to 
the United States. 


— 








HIGH SPEEDS ON RAILWAYS. 


THERE is no doubt an Englishman feels proud of his fast trains, just as a 
sportsman feels proud of a high-mettled horse. The ponderous strong 
engine, the trim and polished carriages behind it, the superior bearing of the 
well-dressed guards, all go to make a tout ensemble, so finished, so dashing, 
that it stirs up the pride of those even who have no other interest in it than 
looking at it. It is well, however, that individuals should sometimes look 
at home, and closely examine what their prized and cherished foibles cost 


them. Most of us might be found, perhaps to our own astonishment, to | 


have foibles, which, hke express trains, we drive at high speed, and of which, 
like express trains also, we do not know the actual cost. It is well, too, that 
both the public and railway directors should also look into their express 
trains, for both have an equal though different interest in them. The speed 
at which railway trains are driven has of late years been continuously 
increasing, and in spite of improved construction both of roads and rolling 
stock, and more efficient management, accidents have been increasing, and 
railway dividends diminishing. Are there any connections between these 
facts ! 

High speed does not practically mean merely the fast travelling of one 


or more express trains on any line, for the high speed of one train affects 
‘ 
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the rate of every other train, and the management of the whole line, no 
department whatever excepted. If one of the fastest trains is liable to over- 
take the ordinary train, the speed of the latter must be regulated to avoid 
collision ; and the like arrangements must be made that the ordinary train 
does not come into contact with the goods train, and this again with the 
mineral train. 

On any of our great lines the circle of traffic is kept up all the day round, 
and all the day round, therefore, the speed of that traffic must be regulated 
by the “high speed” of the fastest trains. The speed of those between sta- 
tions must, therefore, be regulated by that of the trains preceding and 
the trains following, so that “high speed” in one train means also high 
| speed for other trains. <A fast train, too, may be rated at forty miles an 

hour, but as the same velocity cannot be maintained with every part of a 
road varying in inclination, the speed will be diminished on one part, and 
| must be “ fetched up” over another, so that the actual rate of travelling at 
| times may be fifty, or even sixty miles an hour. . 

Those who require high speed, and the means of reaching rapidly distant 
places, are few ; those who require frequent opportunities of intercourse with 
neighbouring places, many. But the high speed of one or two trains, in 
necessitating the increased speed of all the other trains of the system, 
diminishes the opportunities of running stopping-trains, and thus a company 
is prevented from developing its local traffic—the most profitable part of its 
business. If this local traffic is indispensable, new lines have to be laid down 
for its provision, and capital is absorbed without any corresponding increase 
of dividend. 

The additional investment of capital is not the only resulting evil ; the work- 
ing expenses are enormously increased. The engine to maintain high speed must 
be of excessive power, and power means cost of production. It must also be 
of excessive siz. To attain great power great evaporation is required. Great 
evaporation requires great extent of heating surface ; great heating surface 
means large boiler space ; large boiler space, demands gigantic engines with cor- 
responding weight and strength in every part. To keep such an engine going 
a great quantity of fuel is required, wai 1is, a large tender to carry it. The 
large tender implies heavy draught, and in proportion as this dead weight is 
increased, so much must the capacity to carry the weight of passengers and 
goods be diminished. So that, as a result, we not only have a heavily 
increased outlay on a large engine to work at high speed, but we have a per- 
petual outlay in its working expenses. 

This is not all. The heavy engine working at high speed needs an 
excessively strong road to travel over, in the most perfect order; the 
rails must be of extra weight, the joints “fished,” and the whole laid and 
| constructed with the best appliances, in the strongest manner. Under the 
| head of “ Renewals for Permanent Way and Rolling Stock,” shareholders 
| pay largely for high speed, for not only are rails worn and torn by the action 
_ of the ponderous engines, but they are ground also by the application of the 
| powerful breaks in descending gradients, and on approaching stations. Other 
trains to escape these fast trains, too, are obliged to have recourse to “ shunt- 
| ing” into a siding, a process always injurious to railway stock. 

The loss of time, too, occasioned by shunting, is another item of loss 
to a railway company, for this loss not only represents the expenses of the 
company’s porters and servants, but it includes also an expenditure of power 
which does not expedite the train an inch upon its journey. 

Apart from those which occur to individuals from their own neglect, 
accidents happen on railways generally from the failure of an axle, wheel- 
| tire, or some other portion of the running-gear of the train ; from some 
defect in, or obstruction of the permanent way ; from the collision of trains 
running at different speeds. Although it is the common custom to attribute 
all casualties to bad materials or to bad management, it will almost invariably 

be found that the cause belongs to one of these three classes. At high velo- 
| cities, perfectly smooth rotatory motion of metal upon metal is impossible. In 
| proportion as the speed is augmented, the jerks or jumps become more 
| violent, and, in addition to these, are swayings of the carriages and lateral 
_ concussions. The iron used in the manufacture of the wheels may no doubt 
| differ in quality, and one process of manufacture may be better than another ; 
| but the very best material manufactured in the most perfect manner will 
only bear a certain degree of rough usage. It is customary also to lay some 
of the blame to frost, but the frost alone is not to be made answerable. 
No doubt, when the iron is subjected to full strain and violence, the addition 
of the frost, in rendering the road more rigid, is more than the material of 
the train can resist, and a tire or axle gives way ; low temperature or bad 
iron is not, however, the cause, but bad usage. The rails, too, may be knocked 
out of gauge, and give way to the ponderous shocks of the heavy engines of 
the fast trains. 

Another prolific source of accidents lies in the necessity of running 
against the facing-points at junctions. Any train running against facing- 
points requires to be driven with great caution, but a train running against 
them at high speed must be in absolute peril. Collisions are often unjustly 
attributed to the negligence of some one connected with the conduct of the 
trains. But a close examination will show they oftener arise from irregular- 
ities in the despatch or running of trains of various degrees of speed, or from 
the impossibility of applying the breaks in time to stop the fast train from 
running into contact, not because those means were not powerful enough, but 
because of the difficulty of applying them with the required effect. 

Engine drivers are not ambitious, apart from the inducements of better 
pay, to drive these fast trains. They know the danger. Not only must every 
wheel, every flange, every tire, axle, screw, nut, be without flaw, but the two 
or three hundred miles, and even more, which he has to drive over, must also 
be in perfect order. One broken rail, one loose chair, one sunken sleeper 
may consign him to perdition. An irregularity of time may be equally fatal 
to him. An accident to a train in advance of him, or an obstruction on the 
line, may be the cause of lamentable disasters. His whole attention must 
be given uninterruptedly and absolutely to looking out, and even then he 
is dependent on the signals given him by others. The slightest deviation 
from duty or an error on their parts must, he knows, result in accident, for he 
is aware that he has to run for hour after hour at a speed which leaves him 
no command over his train to avert a calamity. In drawing attention to the 
danger and costliness of high speed trains we must not be thought to be 
advocating low speed and small engines ; all that is contended against is that 
extreme velocity which taxes the material of both road and rolling stock 
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beyond the power and capability of either, and which prevents the develop- 
ment of local traffic. 

This subject has already attracted the attention of one of our eminent 
engineers, Mr. G. R. Stephenson, who has expounded his views in a very 
able letter to the President of the Board of Trade. 








THE SLESVIG-HOLSTEIN ARISTOCRACY. 


Tue Earl of Ellenborough has lately and most truly described, in the 
House of Lords, the members of the Holstein Diet as puppets, the prompti- 
tude of whose movements are regulated by the stronger or slighter pull 
at the cords, which it may please the Prussian Government to give. Not- 
withstanding the circumstance that the Holstein deputies disclaim with 
indignation such an assertion, and pretend that they only receive a temporary 
and disinterested support from Prussia, his lordship has undoubtedly 
described the actual state of things quite correctly. These leading members 
of the Diet, these noble deputies, have, through their connections with 
Prussia, been placed in a position similar to that in which they were during 
the last insurrection. At that time the Princes of Augustenbourg, as well as 
the Nobility, forgot, during their agitation for the erection of a separate 
Grand Duchy with an Oligarchical Constitution, to calculate the selfish 
motives of their Prussian coadjutors, whom they thought to be their tools. 
They consequently met with the bitterest disappointments, especially when 
these Prussians, often mentioned by the Augustenbourgers in the most con- 
temptible manner, took the entire possession of the authority, and caused at 
last, even among the Nobility, a serious discontent with the Insurrection, a 
strong opposition against its democratic turn, and a deep fear of its socialistic 
movements. It happened, then, when one of the noblemen (Reventlow- 
Sersbeck), who refused to acknowledge the democratic Slesvig-Holstein’s 
fundamental law, on the 11th of September, 1850, was expelled from its 
Diet, that the noblemen, Ahlefeldt, Baldissin, Brockdorf, and Reventlow- 
Farve, only reluctantly retained their places, and that several Slesvig- 
Holstein noblemen refused to pay the war-tax, which was afterwards levied 
by execution. 

It is evident that similar disappointments must await them, should 
Prussia, from which, however astonishing it may seem, they expect 
disinterested help, succeed in carrying its ambitious plans into execution. 
The Slesvig-Holstein Nobility is, namely, far from desiring to be placed 
under the supreme authority of Prussia. The power of the Nobility in 
Prussia has been too much retrenched, and the prospects of its restoration 
are too slight ; while a coalition with the rich and numerous Aristocracy of 
Prussia must always appear anything but desirable to the Slesvig-Holstein 
Nobility. The Prussian system of Centralization would, besides, soon over- 
throw all their plans, and leave unfulfilled the promises which might have 
been given them. 

The fact is that the Nobility, during the last score of years, have more 

vehemently than ever, continued the struggle to regain the important posi- 
tions which they have lost ; they want to maintain their traditional policy, 
and to preserve the seriously-menaced remnants of their great, social, and 
political privileges. They fear Democracy, and will take revenge on the 
national parties in the Kingdom, more especially on their leaders, to whom 
they ascribe the decline in which they have fallen. 
_ This decline has, indeed, been great. True it is that the Nobility have 
in part retrieved the losses of former times, such as the abolition of 
serfdom, the loss of their monopoly of legal offices under Government 
in the Duchies, of the grants of the Crown Estates, the abolition of the 
Diet of Noblemen, of the exemption from duties, &c. ; though their position 
is by no means so unfavourable as they think, since they have had the 
monopoly of supplying the Drnish army with generals, of holding the high 
offices at the Danish Court, of occupying, almost exclusively, the most 
unportant, the most agreeable, and the most lucrative diplomatical posts, 
and the highest offices in Holstein and Slesvig, &c. These advantages, 
however, have not made them forget the abolition of their patrimonial privi- 
leges, and of their rights of jurisdiction in the Duchy of Slesvig, which was 
decreed after the Insurrection. In looking back only to the year 1846, a 
comparison with the present state of affairs must be very painful to them. 
hen many of the principal offices of State and of the law, many of the most 
honourable embassies, and of the most lucrative posts connected with the 
revenue, were in their hands. Almost all these places have, in the short 
period of fifteen years, been lost to them; and the sons of Danish Citizens 
hold the offices of Ministers, and the members of the Danish Nobility hold a 
Lumber of the chief diplomatic posts. Is it, then, to be wondered at, 
that the Holstein nobles do their utmost in order not to lose all chance of 
obtaining for themselves, as well as for their descendants and younger sons, 
these high and brilliant offices ? so much the more, as they all more or less 
accede to the motto, which Count Blome has placed over the entrance 
to his splendid castle of Blomenburg—“ Aut mors, aut vita decora,” either 
death or a brilliant life. 

At the last meeting of the Holstein Diet, Baron Scheel-Plessen insinuated 
that the Minister, ad interim, for Holstein, and President of the Council, 
would have needed an interpreter, if he had come as Royal Commissary 
(0 Stzehoe, instead of Mr. Raaslof, the Minister who retired. The Diet 
revelved the President’s speech with acclamation, and the press of Prussia 
‘sS not been able to conceal its joy at this supposed excellent hit. That 
Baron Scheel-Plessen did not hesitate to bring forward the above-named 
msinuation, is no doubt founded on the circumstance that he was sure of 
‘lng rewarded with applause from the German side for the vulgar invectives 
pe pepe against his Government. This was pronounced by the political 
fro se Slesvig-Holstein nobility, which during centuries has supplied 
Pirie: With Ministers, most of whom murdered the language of the 
, wntry which they governed ; and with Diplomatists, many of whom dis- 
ie a understand the language of the Danish monarchy, which they 

The “a to represent in foreign countries. ch 
thane aha ctics which the Slesvig-Holstein nobility (represented by no less 
“an thirteen members in the Holstein Diet) has followed during the last 
One pod has in several points been the same as in the three preceding Diets. | 
_€ meets the same sentimental phrases, the same exorbitant pretensions, | 
‘he same audacity, with which assertions refuted long ago again are advanced. 


i 





| ceased to be regarded as a plague because that science which ignora 


Baron Scheel-Plessen and Blome have again acted as its leaders. Besides 
other qualifications, these politicians have that of having abstained from 
active participation in the insurrection, which is accounted for by the high 
consideration which the families Blome and Plessen enjoyed at court, and 
by the great favours bestowed upon them by Kings Frederick VI. and 
Christian VIII. They were thus most suited, after the war, to represent 
before foreign countries the “loyal opposition,” and to give this body the 
appearance of being supported by the “loyal nobility,” that fights not against 
the Crown, but against the Government. The ‘Slesvig-Holstein Nobility shares 
in this respect the views of the Prussian Aristocracy, and relies on the very 
imperfect knowledge in general possessed of its earlier life, and of its deeds 
during the last insurrection. 

Sheltered by two such “ loyal” noblemen as Scheel-Plessen and A. Blome, 
phrases of “ Holstein fidelity,” of “ placability and loyalty,” have abounded 
during the last Session of the Diet ; and Count Rantzau has even ventured 
so far as to praise and extol the nobility, by accusing Government plainly of 
undermining the Monarchical principle, and of causing frightful confusion in 
morals and politics. 

It certainly requires very great boldness—if not audacity—in a member 
of the Slesvig-Holstein Nobility, to bring forward such an accusation 
against Government, when it is remembered that 10 of the members of 
this body, who, at the beginning of the last rebellion, served in the Danish 
army, violated their oath to the King, and passed over to the rebels ; 
while, according to the reports in the Holstein papers from 1848 to 1850, 
no less than 34 others entered the a of the Insurgents, and fought 
more especially in the ranks of the Ist and 2nd corps of Uhasseurs, and of 
the 2nd regiment of dragoons, against their King and Sovereign. According 
to the views of Count Rantzau, these persons fought perhaps “to prevent 
those confusions” with which “ Morals and Politics” were threatened from 
the side of Denmark and the Danish Government, or for the “support of 
the monarchical principle ” ? 








LITTLE REFORMS.—THE COMPULSORY VACCINATION BILL 


A bill has been brought into the Lower House during the present session, 
has gone through committee, and is therefore virtually passed, without having 
obtained the least notice of the press beyond that of the Parliamentary 
reporter, though its provisions are of extreme sanitary importance to the 
entire British public. We refer to the Bill to “ Facilitate Proceedings before 
Justices under the Acts relating to Vaccination,’ brought in by Mr. Lowe. 
So early as the third, fourth, and fifth years of the reign of her Majesty, an 
Act was passed and amended to extend the practice of vaccination ; but it 
was not till 1853 that an Act was carried to extend and “ make compulsory 
the practice of vaccination.” That Act met with much —— on the 
grounds that its provisions were absolutely unconstitutional, and the liberty 
of the subject infringed ; but it passed and has remained unrepealed and 
unamended up to the present session of Parliament, when Mr. Lowe has 
introduced a Bill which, in becoming an enactment, is entitled “ The Vacci- 
nation Acts Amendment Act, 1861.” 

It need not here be a question of the constitutionalism of the Compulsory 
Vaccination Act of 1853. Legislators decided that it should be lawful to 
compel vaccination, and so let that discussion rest; but it is an ¥ Ee 
inquiry whether a solemn enactment of the English Parliament shall be 
evaded in consequence of the shortcomings of the Act itself. The fact s 
simply this—that the law of 1853 enforces compulsory vaccination, and yet 
offers not a scintilla of means by which that law may be carried out. 
Mr. Lowe, in the discussion which took place in the House last week on the 
order of the day for going into committee on this Bill, observed that, in con- 
sequence of certain defects in the Act, it had remained a dead letter. If Mr. 
Lowe’s amendment has the power of invigorating it with a single spark of 
life, it will afford us a better criterion than we now possess for testing its 
efficacy. 

That Mr. Lowe is very earnest about this question of Compulsory Vaccina- 
tion no thinking man can doubt for a moment, after cursorily examining the 
evidence that gentleman gave in its favour while urging the value of his 
amended bill. He feels that, the Legislature having decided that enforced 
vaccination is necessary, in order to overcome the ignorance of the least 
educated of mothers, Parliament owes it to itself that means should be found 
to perfect that hitherto lame measure. Mr. Lowe points out that the average 
deaths from small-pox between 1837 and 1840 were about 12,000 a year ; 
that the average gradually fell to 5,200 a year up to 1853; and that imme- 
diately after the carrying of the Compulsory Vaccination Act, the average 
fell to 2,880, The obvious inference is that the knowledge of the Act having 
passed, together with ignorance of its actual legal value (which is literally 
none at all), favoured the increase of vaccination ; though when its ineffi- 
ciency became known, and the fear of its penalties gradually died away, 
vaccination again became less frequent, the number of yearly deaths by 
small-pox rose, and, since 1855, has been on the increase. 

In 1859, Mr. Lowe endeavoured to check this unlawful neglect of vaccina- 
tion, which, it need not be said, is chiefly opposed by the very lowest and 
remotest of the population ; but he signally failed. One of those inexplicable 
panics which seize upon communities, as it were at stated periods, had for its 
basis a hatred of vaccination, and Mr. Lowe, perhaps wisely, abandoned his 
bill. This session he brings in a measure on this subject, and it is passed ; 
but, in spite of it, any ignorant and prejudiced mother in the kingdom may 
defy the vaccination law, and still triumphantly allow her little one to run 
the risk of dying by one of the most terrible diseases known, which has only 

nce 
mistrusts has deprived it of ninety-nine hundredths of its fatal power. For 
what are Mr. Lowe's plans for enforcing the provisions of the ¢ ompulsory 
Vaccination Act? It might be supposed that a member of Parliament, who 
took the trouble to bring in a bill, would put something in it; but what 
do we find in this measure? An enactment that any two or more guardians 








or overseers of the poor may appoint an officer to enforce vaccination, whose 
expenses shall be paid out of the poor-rates. To this provision it was added, 
in the Bill as first presented to the House, that the penalties enforced under 


| the original Act should be paid to the informer, but this clause was ulti- 
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mately struck out. 
Vaccination Amendment Act. — = 
Impotent in conception, it will equally fail in practice. 


That is the whole sum and substance of Mr. Lowe's 


No man, who has © 


had any experience of poor-law boards, will hesitate to say that the first © 


article of a poor-law guardian’s faith is economy. At a board of guardians 
they must be very pressing considerations indeed which can outbalance 
economy ; that is to say, immediate and palpable economy, an economy that 
will show well at the next audit day. Can anybody suppose that anyone 
will thrust himself upon the notice of guardians, and entreat an appointment 
as vaccinater, when the law accords him no payment for his services, and the 
guardians are at perfect liberty to reject them if they think fit ? 

But let us suppose that every board of guardians in the whole of England 
and Wales hol 
officer such as Mr. Lowe propo: 


d become far-seeing enough to recognize the value of an | 
4s, and sufficiently liberal to be willing to | 


remunerate him for his work in what earthly way, is he to set to work? 


How is the business to be accomplished? Is he to make razzias into 
the houses of all women with young children, insist upon inspecting the 
arm of the little creatures, and thereupon draw his own conclusions? Or is 
he to assail the newly made father, and ask him, on his honour, has that 
child been vaccinated / 
on this point will be beyond the power of anyone who is not armed with 
greater power than this Bill supplies. 


officer for the enforcement of vaccination, is a farce. And ag though no 


It is clear that to obtain trustworthy information | 


In fact, this proposal of an informer-— 


chance of making this enactment perfectly and absolutely ludicrous might | camp 
- went thither as he went to Baden-Baden last year,—namely, with his German 
| confederates around him ; and to this request the French Emperor, conceal- 


be lost, it being a law especially directed against ignorance ani prejudice, 
does not extend to Ireland, the very head-quarters of the opposition. 

In fact, Mr. Lowe has carried a bill, which, with the best intentions in 
the world, has far less value than the paper on which it is printed. The 
honourable member earnestly desires to vivify the Compulsory Vaccination 
Act, but he has apparently no means at his disposal. His will ‘is good, but 
his reform is weak, and this Act still remains as dead a letter as any in the 
constitution. 

But is it so to remain? May it continue to be boasted by, Dr. Jenner’s 
enemies that an act of the British Legislature, which is one of the very 
highest tributes to the great man’s memory, may be fearlessly set at naught ! 
It is illegal to evade the vaccination of a child, but how is that illegality to 
be crushed? It is incumbent on the legislature that it find some means to 
enforce its dictum in this business. Surely some means may be found. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


Tue impression of the Sardinian Debate endures still, and the anger of 
the political people (or those who call themselves such) is unabated. Perhaps 
even it might be exact to say that, like the circles made in water by a stone 
the impression grows stronger the farther it extends ; for I think I do 

erceive that there is actually more vexation felt now at the warning given 
»y Lord John to Louis Napoleon not to touch Sardinia than there was at the 
first moment. It has been thought over, and there is scarcely a Frenchman 
who has not decided that his national vanity and self-love are wounded by 
what took place in the English House of Commons on the 19th July. 

One of the consequences of this is to make Louis Napoleon more than 
ever anxious to undertake some new enterprise, and devise some new means 
of occupying the minds of those over whom he rules, In this conjuncture 
his preoccupations have once more taken Prussia for their direct object, and 
just now he is, as some of the German newspapers term it, “ trying to make 
a second Plombiéres out of Chalons.” It was at Plombiéres, in 1856, that 
he settled with Cavour what should take place with regard to Italy, and the 
position to be assumed by Victor Emmanuel ; and at Chalons he means, it is. 
said, to attempt converting William I. of Hohenzollern into a Parignan of 
the North. . 

As I told you, the King, who is a plain, straightforward, honest, simple- 
minded soldier, had over and over refused to go to the French camp unless he 


ing his disgust, assented : but I believe that the Confederate Princes,—all, or 
nearly all,—hung back, and expressed intense dislike to the notion of 
becoming the guests of the Cesar of modern Gaul. This being the case, 
and the refusal coming from the German Princes, it was then no easy matter 
for the Prussian King to persist in throwing back the Imperial invitation, 
and consequently the acceptance of it was transformed into a manner of 
necessity. As I have stated all along, there are two sovereigns who will at 
any hour consent to accompany King William to France, and those are,—his 
son-in-law, the Grand Duke of Baden, and the reigning Duke of Coburg 


- Gotha,—the two sovereigns, I am bound to say, least respected in the whole 


There are a dozen -ways to defeat this insolent disregard of the laws, a dis- | 


regard which takes its rise in an ignorance which would be unspeakably 
ludicrous if it were not so vital in its consequences. Ask the wife of a 
Yorkshire cotter why she refuses to let her child be vaccinated, and her reply 
is, “ Ah doant loike it ;” and if she be asked why she does not “ like it,” she 
says, inevitably, “ Because ah doant,”—which remark is supposed to end the 
discussion. The fact is, the objection felt to the act of vaccination is now 
stronger than the fear of the disease which it anticipates and conquers ; and 


unless means be taken to enforce vaccination, this antipathy will remain, and | 


will possibly increase, accompanied by a yearly number of deaths, which are 
little else than moral, if not legal, murders, till an increase of the virulence of 
the disease again induces a panic in favour of Dr. Jenner’s heaven-bestowed 
discovery. 

It is to be hoped such a catastrophe may never arrive. It can but be pre- 
vented by the enforcement of the Act of 1853. In the absence, therefore, 
of any existing plan to meet such an end, any suggestions may be pardon- 
able. In considering this question it is only necessary to identify the persons 
immediately about a child in the first weeks of its birth to know who are the 
individuals most likely to be aware whether a child is vaccinated or not. 
These are three : the mother, nurse, and the medical man. Now, the mother 
is, in almost every instance, the offender against this law, therefore little 
dependence can be placed upon her ; while the nurse is, as a rule, hopelessly 
prejudiced and opposed to change. There remains the doctor. 
than he knows whether the newly-born child is vaccinated ! 

What objection can be taken to the medical man being compelled to make 
a quarterly return to the Registrar of Births of all children born under his 
care, with a statement as to whether vaccination has been performed or not / 
It may be urged that the responsibilities of the medical man are already 
great, and that it were hard to burden him with this additional public duty ; 
but the objection is only apparent, not real. The actual amount of labour 
incurred would be very slight, while, if the law enjoined it, the custom could 
in no way injure the private interests of the doctor; but by the present 
amended Act, which only suggests the medical man as the probable officer to 
enforce compulsory vaccination, no medical practitioner would take upon 
himself an oftice which must remain objectionable as long as its performance 
is = But even if it could be proved that a law which should compel 
medical men to become the inevitable informers of a neglect of the Com- 


pulsory Vaccination Act, would be a burden upon the faculty, and even a | 
_ ceive to be the reason of the lack of readiness shown by lawyers to make the 


professional injury, it might still be replied that the office of the medical man 
is in some cases above the ordinary laws of commerce and social equity, 
and that his position entails duties which, however unpleasant, cannot be 
avoided. 

It will be seen that children only have been mentioned in these remarks 
upon compulsory vaccination, but it need not be said that the Act reaches 
human creatures of all ages. There has been a motive for this. The objec- 
tion to the primary Vaccination Act has been most forcible where it has been 
a question of operating upon adults. Perhaps it was a mistake not to confine 
the action of that Act over children alone ; an adult, especially an ignorant 
adult, naturally feels a repugnance to any legislative control over his actual 
body, and herein may lie much of the animosity which this Act and its 
amendments have created, and doubtless will still induce. It may, therefore, 
be wise, in practically amending this luckless Act, to diminish opposition by 
a concession to those of its opposers, who are at the same time the breakers 
of the law itself, by confirming legislation to the object of obtaining a more 
certain system of compulsory vaccination of children. 








ACQUAINTANCE AND Frrenp.—In the new novel of “ Loving and Being Loved,” 
will be found the following pretty sentiment: “ Man’s life is a chain; and every 
acquaintance he forms in its course is a link, completing the whole. Affection is 

clasp securing it, which on!y snap3 whea Death severs it.” 


W ho better | ) 
| goes no further than this, and the reports that fly about your city, as we are 


_ of the water are ridiculously exaggerated. 


Germanic Confederation, from the Rhine to the Spree. 

What it may be that the French Emperor desires to obtain from a meeting 
with the princes on the other side of the Rhine, it would, I think, be difficult 
to say ; but public opinion in Germany — to believe that the forthcoming 
interview bodes no good to any one on the Teutonic soil. 

A subject of no slight surprise among the persons composing the intimate 
entourage of the Court is the manner in which the Empress is quietly set 
aside just now. Her Majesty, who is usually the one person foremost in all 
amusements and pastimes, would, it is thought, have particularly well en- 
joyed the sort of diversions that have been going on at Vichy, the military 
impromptu balls, charades, and other festivities of a remarkably unceremonious 
species ; and it is thought rather odd that she should have been excluded 
from these whilst other ladies have been conspicuously associated in them. 
Some people even go so far as to tell you of grave dissensions between Louis. 


Napoleon and his wife on the subject of Rome, and the assistance to be 


given to or the pressure to be put upon the Pope, and I am not prepared to: 


_ deny that there are very wide divergences of feeling and opinion upon this 


point between the Imperial couple. ; 
As to the health of the Emperor, all the on you hear of it on your side 
ouis Napoleon is not remark- 
ably strong—there is little or no doubt of that—but then, that is a chronic 
state ; he has never been particularly strong for the last four or five years ; 
and, above all, he has never been so since the Italian campaign, which (to 
use a vulgar phrase) “ took” an immense deal “ out of him.” But his illness 


told here, and the contingencies built upon the altogether failing health of 
the French Emperor, are simply absurd, and devoid of all reasonable founda- 
tion. 

There is a tremendous amount of excitement created here by the approach 
of the trial upon Mirés’s appeal, and he and his friends go about saying 
that they have it in their power to produce a sensation in the way of scandal 
such as has never been dreamed of yet. I, for one, rather doubt this, for 
if it were so, I fancy Mirés would find that, in the way of an_avocat, he 
would have only the embarras de richesses, whereas, as the case really stands, 
he does not readily find any one who will undertake his cause. I would 
not be misunderstood ; I am quite convinced that Mirés has wherewithal to 
throw shame and disgrace upon half the empire, but I question his being able 
to adduce written proofs of the fact; I take these to be out of France, 
and not to be available in the country for purposes of attack, and that I con- 


| Mirés case their own. 


| by the way. 


You may have vaguely heard that M. Mocquard was employed in concoct- 
ing a new drama under the shades of the Vichy-walks ; this is quite true, 
and next winter will witness the production on which he has been so busy. 
The subject this time is the campaign of 1814, and the object, as heretofore, 
that of familiarising the public once again with what are called, “ the glories 
of the Empire.” The present plan of Louis Napoleon is to represent to the 
people over whom he rules, that a “coalition” is being “got up” against 
that generous and valiant, and glorious and disinterested race, which goes to 
war “ for an idea,” but somehow or other always manages to secure plunder 
If things were to be allowed to go on naturally and truthfully, 
the French would see, as other people do, that “coalitions,” if formed, are 
only formed in defence, and not for attack ; but that would in no way serve 
the Emperor's policy. What he must try to prove is, that all Europe, jealous 
of France, is about to attempt to prevent her from having her own will! 


| The thing is easy enough to do, and with an unlimited > ey of flags, gun- 


_ powder, and gilt eagles at his service, M. Mocquard wil 


no doubt succeed in 


_ raising a large quantity of popular steam for the purposes of his Imperial 


employer. Nothing is easier than to raise up the whole population of the 
Boulevards against “ l'Europe Coalisée” (especially on the stage), and these 
are among the Emperor's surest means of securing popularity at a cheap 


| Tate. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE, 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER, 


HavING seen in a literary journal an account of a marvellous séance in the 
Regent’s Park, in which spirit-music, spirit-hands, spirit-messages, were 
treely employed, and tremendous secrets imparted in a spirit-trance, the idea 
occurred to me of turning the “medium” to some useful practical account. 
On Wednesday night, therefore, about ten o’clock, I formed one of a select 
party of M.P.’s who sat around a heavy loo-table. After the usual raps and 
table tilts, I expressed a wish to know what was being said at that moment 
at a certain tavern at Greenwich, which I indicated. The alphabet was 
called for by five raps, and the following was rapidly spelled out, with 
occasional pauses, which appeared to arise from a disposition to titter on the 


part of the medium. 


Viscr. P.—Well, gentlemen! At last! The longest lane has a turning, 
and even the Pope’s brass band cannot talk us out of white bait. We have 


| Taylor. Half-a-dozen Conservatives must be invited to take office, and you 
| must become avowedly the leader of a Conservative Government. 

Visct. P.—Very well, gentlemen! Settle it as you like. I should like to 
hear the case well argued. What do your restive cattle say? 

Bianv.—It’s a long story. First and foremost, the Queen’s speech was 
said to be the worst ever framed by a Liberal Cabinet. It omitted the 
Reform Bill. Then we really spoke against, although we virtually 
voted for, Locke King’s County Franchise, and Edward Baines’s Borough 
Franchise. We burked the debate on the Ballot. Some of us are supposed 
to have given an unwilling support to the Repeal of the Paper Duty. Some 
again voted point blank against the Abolition of Church Rates. Then we 
accepted an amendment to the Bankruptcy Bill, which we all know to be 
fatal to the efficacious operation of the only great bill of the session. 

. CANceLLARIvs.—-Hear! hear! 

Bianp.—Finally, our chief alters and reconstitutes the Ministry, taking 

the round men out of round holes, to put them into square ones, and vice 


sot through the session pretty well. Some of us hold with the hare, and | versd. No new blood worth speaking of has been taken in. We can’t go 


some run with the hounds! I and two or three of you have pleased Lord 
Derby, and you, my Exchequer and Trade, have pleased Mr. Bright ; and so 
we may be said to have given almost universal satisfaction. We have now 
six months of sweet repose before us, with nobody to please but the news- 


papers. 


Mr. Excuequer.—And if there is any gratitude in a goose quill, one 
section, at least, of the Cabinet ought to be popular, on and after the Ist of 


October. 


Viscr. P.—Well, as Dizzy has left off reviewing the session, suppose Bland 
tries his hand. But first, Cancellarius meus! let me congratulate you on your 
début. It was sweetly conciliatory. I am told you are already the most 
popular Woolsack they have had in that House for years. I thought they 


would like those pretty ways—so modest, and so free from superciliousness. 


CANCELLARIUS.—The Prime Mi-nis-tar has only done me jus-teess. I 


spoke with my u-su-al hu-mil-i-ty. Did I not, Lord President ? 


Lorp Presipent.—Precisely so. You said two or three times over you | 


wished they had condescended to read the bill. You told the big-wigs you 
were not surprised at the alterations they had made in your bill, ‘hen 
you found by their speeches that night how much they knew about Bank- 
ruptey. You told them they had made a party question of it in their own 
House, and had compelled their men in the other House to do the same, 
and ge dead against their former votes and speeches. I thought they 
would have demanded your head. Oh yes! we shall have pleasant times 
now you have come. By the way, “John Anderson, my jo, John,” will 
you not take the leadership of the upper House? I often foes the gout, 
you know, and 

Privy Seat.—I make Cancellarius a present of five ex-Chancellors, one 
Judge of the Judicial Committee, and one ex-Baron of the Exchequer. 
These he may either encounter in single combat or engage altogether. Let it 
be considered his mission, if you will, to “ work off” the law lords, as the 
hangman in “ Barnaby Rudge” calls it, and deliver suffering humanity from 
alarmist views in politics, and senility in law. But one foeman, at least, he 
is to leave me. There is one Minister whom the great Conservative leader 
iears to meet in debate, and I will not permit any man to come between me 
and my quarry. 

Visct. P—Pooh! Derby knows he might as well bite a file as engage you. 
jut I think it extremely likely he will direct his attention to Cancellarius, 
I never will forgive you, J. R., for going up to the other House at such a 
time? A superficial caricaturist, I observe, makes one of your new comrades 
say,—“ Eh ! Johnny, but ye’ll find it mighty dull here!” I tell you on the 
contrary, “all the fun of the fair” will soon be in the Lords, and everybody 
will be at me for a peerage, to participate in the row. Now, Cancellarius, 
listen to me. Don’t give in! Never say die! If you show the white 
feather, I disown you. Challenge, engage, fight, kill, slay, and bury. 
Avenge my “Exchequer” on gigantic and dangerous innovations. Get me 
up a Tooley-street conflagration in the Upper House every other night. You 
have all been asleep there this session. Or*nv*lle is getting fat-headed and 
lazy, somnolent and smiling,—just like a bishop. 

Mr, Excnequer.—Let me recommend a course of Homer and Walking- 
hame to my noble friend, with an infusion of Cicero and the study of 
“ Essays and Reviews.” Then let the leisure hours be filled up with experi- 
ments with a Sykes’s hydrometer, to ascertain the quantity of alcohol in a 
dozen of 14s. claret. 

_ Viscr. P.—Tutor of Wadham et Cancellarius meus! ring the bell and see if 
there be a copy of “Seneca” in the tavern. Doth he not say that my Ex- 
chequer should occasionally slacken the traces, and my Lord President hang 
upon the collar, et quiescenti agendum est, et agenti quiescendum est? You, 
oh Exchequer ! doubtless aspire to lead that wonderful House of Commons 
when my place shall know me no more, and when the statue of a lively young 
_ party,” with a sprig in his mouth, shall rear itself by the figure of Canning 
in St. Margaret’s-square. But have you tact, temper, and, above all, 
patience? Do you kuuw any orator who fiercely turns upon any op- 
ponent, who is impatient of interruption, who will not even permit 
nis Dizzy and his Northcote to exchange a whisper, but manifests his 





ar ve ~_ a . . . y . 
nnoyance unless all creation listens and admires. When he has had his | 


im as assailant, and becomes the attacked, I think I recollect the same 


or: — . . . . . . . ‘ 
rator turning uneasily on his seat, interposing incessant ejaculations, starting 


up as if he sat on a heavily-charged electric wire—uneasy, irritable, wanting | 


wm. sure and dignity. Is that a man to lead the British House of Com- 
Will - Was that House ever led by a man in whose veins ran quicksilver ? 
all the eloquence in the world compensate for want of tact and want of 


tem " ? a 2 r a. 2 . . 
per! Look at my new War Minister ; he is safe, slow, plodding, see- | 


sawish. He blows neither hot nor cold. And I would rather trust him to 


- ad the House in my absence than my Exchequer. The one is my Soult— 
ie other my Ney. "What do you think of the session, Bland ? 
BLaNnp.—It has been a session for throwing over everything. 
haere P.—Have we succeeded in nothing ! 
W rH es! We have ‘succeeded in the main object we had at heart. 
.” Wished to avoid a dissolution, and we have done so, Aw reste, we have 
sl ; a over everything. Such a session may do once, but not twice. If you 
pak ¢ Same game next year, you must make up your mind to a Coalition 
*vernment. Huguessen, here, must retire, and make way for Colonel 


on in this way another session. Take warning by the London election. 
Don’t believe in a Conservative reaction. Suppose we had been turned out 
on the Galway Contract! The Irish members are still disaffected, and what 
am I to do with them next year? We shall probably go out, and then comes 
the hustings. What political feeling can we appeal to there? Is the issue 
to be personal confidence in our noble premier! Is he not, if anything, 
rather more Conservative than Lord Derby ? 

Viscr. P.—No preaching, Bland ; and no compliments. How can people 
expect a Reform Bill when J. R. has taken his seat in the Upper House ? 
Who is to bring it in? If I get through another session, it will be because we 
all want to shirk a general election as long as we can. If everything else fails, 
we can go to the country on our foreign policy. By the way, J. R., what 
induced you to say the other day that Malmesbury was “a very efficient 
Minister for Foreign Affairs ?” 

J. R.—Does Visct. P. suppose that I am going into the other House to run 
a muck at everybody, like Cancellarius? Shall I not sit every night opposite 
| Malmesbury, and do you suppose that little whiff of incense will be thrown 
away ? 

Visct. P.—How are you getting on at the War Office, George? Do you 
know which is the stock of a woven, I yet? I will pay for the dinner if you 
can tell me the difference between squad drill and company drill ? 

Sir G. C. L.—I suppose I know as much about the army as Somersault 
knew about the navy when you sent him to the Admiralty. We asked him 
which was the tafrail of the Waterman steamer, and he sent for Paget to 
tell him. Talk about red tape at the Horse Guards! Look at Somersault’s 
rules for flouting the Merchant Service and choking off the grey-headed men 
whom he invites to shed their blood in the service of a grateful country. 

Somersavu.tt.—Discipline must be preserved. I backed up Dundas, you 
know, when he refused to telegraph for a steamer to stop Sir B. Walker. 

Viscr. P.—But that put me in an awkward situation, because I and Paget 
had both pledged ourselves the thing should be done. 

Mr. ExcuEequer.—Are you aware, respected Premier, that I was within 
an ace of sending you my resignation when you made your inflammatory 
speech the other day on the supplementary estimate for iron-cased ships ? 

Viscr. P.—I can well believe it. But we are necessary to each other. 
Listen Gibson, Villiers, Gilpin, all of you peace-at-any-price people. France 
and Russia are scheming and intriguing. Le Nord is to be removed from 
Brussels to Paris as the organ of a new Franco-Russian alliance. J. R.’s 
speech has precipitated the march of events. The two fleets may act together 
in the Mediterranean, why not in the Channel? We have few iron-cased 
ships, and a plentiful lack of sailors. Is this a time to talk of resigning, 
| and to vapour about retrenchment? Why, in no long time, we may have 

to meet the united navies of the two greatest maritime powers in Europe 
next to ourselves! Pshaw, Mr. Exchequer! don’t be un-English, and don’t 
be afraid of Bright. “I could a tale unfold, whose lightest breath ”- 

Here the conversation became so belligerent that the knees of the medium 
| knocked together and his teeth chattered. When he recovered his utterance 
he stated that the colloquy was terminated by the company springing upon 
the table and drinking with enthusiasm, “Our Noble Chief—long life to 
him !” 




















ABOUT LOBSTERS AND OTHER CRUSTACEA. 


THE never-ending demand for these delicacies of the table is beginning to 
tell on the supply, and if we do not adopt some means to aid the produc- 
tion, or, as in the case of the salmon, to shield the young from danger, we 
shall speedily find our lobster salad rising in price. It is a great fact that 
all the finer kinds of fish and crustacea, such as salmon and lobsters, are 
| nearly doubled in price since the opening up of the modern railway system 
| has afforded such facilities for their transmission to inland towns. Unless, 
therefore, we bring the art of pisciculture to bear on the raultiplication of our 
more valuable varieties of crustacea, we may speedily find ourselves in the 
same position as our friends acrdss the channel were previous to the disco- 
| veries of Gehin and Remy, viz., in the possession of many miles of river and 
canal water, as well as an extensive sea-board, but almost without fish ! That 
the art of pisciculture can be called in to aid us in arresting our rapidly 
diminishing supplies of crustacea and shell-fish is certain. Oysters have been 
bred in countless quantities on the French coast, and even muscles have been 
| made of importance as an article of food. Why, therefore, should we not 
| cultivate our lobsters / . 

We must, however, request our readers to leave the consideration of ™ hat 
may be done at some future time in these matters till we show them first of 
all what is done at present. We must go down to the sea—to the shores 
' and rocks of the Moray Firth, to the distant Orkney islands, or to the fiords 
of Norway, to know the commercial value of the delicate lobster. The cap- 
ture of the crab, lobster, &c., can be accomplished without a very heavy out- 
lay in the shape of capital—in fact, lobster catching has become a kind of 
supplement to the regular fisheries, and our fishermen often fill up their spare 
time by setting traps for these favourites of the gastronomic world. The 
capture of these creatures of the deep is actively carried on all round the 
British coasts, being energetically pursued as far north as Shetland, and 
largely engaged in by the fishermen of Jersey and Guernsey, the produce 
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being carried to market at Billingsgate by steam-boats built for the purpose, 
having perforated wells in which the animals are kept alive during the 
voyage. The lobsters are not at once brought to London ; but are kept 
ready in perforated boxes on the Essex side of the Thames ready to answer 
the demand. 

Some of our larger dealers have also large store ponds, in which they can 
keep a great supply always on hand, so as to be independent of rough weather. 
Mr. Scovell, of Hamble, near Southampton, has had such pits for a number 
of years, and has laid on pipes for sanenine salt water to them, since the 
fresh water of the river would speedily kill the animals. This system has 
been long followed on the continent also, in connection with the piscicultural 
operations which are now carried on in France and other coninental countries, 
as already described by us. Mr. Scovell procures his stock from the French, 
English, and Irish coasts, and also from Scotland, and they are brought to 
his ponds in the welled vessels we have alluded to. 

The mode of capturing these animals is exceedingly simple, the creels, or 
lobster, or crab pots in which they are taken are made of dry osiers, and are 
fashioned just like a large mouse trap, with an opening in the top of sufficient 
dimensions to admit a full sized lobster. Having been baited with any kind 
of half decayed fish, or other garbage, they are sunk by the score or 
half hundred on a rocky part of the coast in water which is four or five 
fathoms deep. As a great many boats proceed to the same fishing place, a 
line from the traps, attached to a floating cork (with a particular mark upon 
it to denote each person's traps), affords a sufficient eye-mark for the fisher- 
man to find his game upon his return from his other avocations. Crabs are 
also caught in considerable quantities by the fishermen’s children in a still 
simpler way, viz., by means of a stick which they insert into the clefts of 
rocks and other places which crustacea are known to haunt. These children 
are exceedingly shrewd, and ean soon find out where a case of moylting is 
going on, as these are the times when an casy harvest is obtained. Over and 
over again do they carry off the unfortunate sentinel, and as often as this is 
done does a new one take the place of honour. 

Lobsters are caught much in the same way as crabs, by means of baited 

ots, and any kind of garbage or filth is suflicient for the purpose, as the 
ese is quite the seavenger of the sea, eating greedily all kinds of offal or 
carrion. It is supposed that there is an average daily supply of 20,000 sent 
to Billingsgate, and on one occasion 35,000 lobsters reached that famed 
market in one morning. As an evidence of the enormous supply which has 
been always required throughout the country, the late Mr. Saunders, the well- 
known lobster salesman, calculated that as many more are consumed in the 
other cities and towns of the kingdom as in London. Can we wonder that 
this enormous consumption is beginning to have an effect on the supply ? 
Many of the places where the lobster used to be taken in large quantities 
are now barren, and were not the fishermen constantly finding out new 
colonies, this delicate crustacean would soon be extinct. It is found that 
the lobster and other crustacea, like the fish by which they are surrounded, 
are very local in their habits, and live in distinct colonies, seldom wandering 
many miles from their birthplace. The late Mr. Saunders, of Lower Thames- 
street, informed us that he could tell the different places where the lobsters 
sent to him were caught, as each colony has its own distinguishing marks. 
This idea has been much combated, but we have every reason to believe it 
true. Nor is this characteristic confined to them. The herrings found on 
different parts of our coast differ in many respects ; and in their migrations 
the same kind always returns to the same water. Just as, in the case of the 
salmon, we know how pertinaciously, after their annual descents to the sea, 
they continue to revisit the particular river in which they were born. 

After being caught or trapped in one way or another, the lobster has his 
claws fastened, and is kept in salt water till the steamer calls for the weekly 
supply, and carries them away to Billingsgate, or to some dealers’ receiving- 
p mas. 

Two-thirds of our whole supply of lobsters reach us from the Norwegian 
coast. They are brought in well-steamers or in smacks to the nearest rail- 
way station, and then forwarded by train. As soon as they are received 
they are conveyed to one of the boiling-houses, and “ done for.’ Dr. Andrew 
Wynter tells us how— 


“They are planged into the boiling caldron, basket and all, and in twenty 
miuutes they are done. Crabs are cooked in the same establishments, but their 
nervous systems are so acute, that they dash off their claws in convulsive agony 
if placed alive in hot water. To prevent this mutilation, which would spoil their 
sale, they are first killed by the insertion of a needle through the head.” 


The art of “shrimping” is well understood all round the English coasts. 
The mode of capturing this particular member of the crustacea is by 
what is called a shrimp-net, formed of a frame of wood and twine into 
a long bag, which is used as a kind of miniature trawl-net ; each shrimping- 
boat being provided with one or two of these instruments, which, scraping 
along the san, compel the shrimps to enter. Each boat is provided with 
a “ well,” or store, to contain the proceeds of the nets, and on arrival at 
home, the shrimps are immediately boiled for the London or other markets. 
The shrimpers are rather ill-used by the trade. Of the many thousand 
gallons sent daily to London, they only get an infinitesimal portion of the 
produce. The retail price in London is four shillings per gallon, out of which 
the producer is understood to get only three-pence! We have been told 
that the railways charge at the extraordinary rate of £9 a ton for the carriage 
of this delicacy to London. It is an interesting sight to watch the shrimpers 
at their work, and such of our readers as can obtain a brief holiday should 
run down to Leigh, or some nearer fishing place, where they can see the art 
of shrimping carried on in all its picturesque beauty. Z 

The importance of our crustacean commerce may best be judged from 
the information viven by M r. Saunders in who e hands the largest 
share of this particular branch of the trade had up to the time of his death 
remained), that he paid about £20,000 a year for lobsters. The following 
fizures detail the quantities of shell fish we named in our first article. 
Nothing we could write would convey a better idea of the magnitude of the 
crustacean contributions to the London commissariat than the following 
figures, collected, we believe, by Mr. Mayhew :— i 


Oysters - « « 495,896,000 


Lobsters (averaging 1 lb. each fish) . . . 1,200,000 
Crabs (averaging 1 lb. each fish) . . . . 600,000 





a 


Shrimps (324 to a pint) . . . . . . . 498,428,648 


Whelks (227 to half-bushel) . . . . + 4,943,200 
Muscles (1,000 to half-bushel). . . . . 50,400,000 
Cockles (2,000 to half-bushel) . . . . . 67,392,000 


Periwinkles (4,000 to half-bushel) . . . 304,000,000 


There has hitherto been a fixed period for the annual sacrifice to crustacean 
gastronomy. As our readers doubtless know, there is a well-known time for 
the supplying of oysters, which is fixed by law, and which begins in August 
and aa in April. During the r-less months oysters are less wholesome than 
in the colder weather. The season for lobsters begins about March, and is 
supposed to close with September, so that in the round of the year we have 
always some kind of shell-fish delicacy to fall back upon. Were a little 
more attention devoted to the economy of our fisheries, we might have 
lobsters and crabs upon our tables all the year round. Mr. Couch informs 
us that lobsters are as good for food in the winter time as during the months 
in which they are most in demand. It may be hoped that we shall get to 
understand all this much better by-and-by, since, at present, we are sadly 
ignorant of the natural economy of these minor denizens of the deep. 








THE OPERA STAGE AT NIGHT. 


A coMPLETE survey of the enormous building known as Covent Garden 
Theatre is not hastily or easily made. The patient toil of many hours— 
ay, and the most keen and acute observation—is necessary to take in all 
its wonders. As a mere matter of explanation, the task is no light one. 
Inspecting the great Pyramid is monotonous and easily-compassed work in 
comparison. The traveller, with lamp and guide, must, on the very 
threshold, look closely to his feet ; for he quits the domain of fair daylight, 
and tempts darkness and dangers of no less insidious and formidable 
character. He dives down into hidden deep abysses of seemingly endless 
vaults, where gigantic waterpipes—of a certain dusky gloss—lie wreathed 
and curled about like snakes. Here he lights upon the nearer or remoter 
glitter of some tinselled scene, answering, with the instant and faint glow, to 
the coruscating summons of his passing lantern. Shining gems suggest 
treasures which black serpents lie supinely guarding. Quitting this eternal 
“realm of darkness and of night,” the explorer mounts to the singular “ bar- 
rel-loft,” and he therein gropes his way as amidst the pullies and the cordage 
of some first-rate line-of-battle ship. Through traps in the roof he looks 
down upon a diminished world below. He must twist himself through a 
network of ropes, and pass in array the series of suspended beams extending 
through three lofty stories. All forms an apparent tangle, in comparison 
with which the ropes of the Flying Dutchman would cease to be a puzzle. 
The traveller must shudder along dizzy single-plank bridges, at an awful 
height, and of yet more awful slenderness ; he traces, indeed, something that 
suggests the spiderwork architecture of a dream, with genii as the pro- 
pelling and not-to-be-contradicted force. Painfully must he insert himself 
between scissor-like beams, and struggle into recesses which the unguided 
eye would never have discovered ; but through which he finds the only 
outlet to escape. He must peer into grim iron tanks, like cauldrons 
for crocodiles, and essay the perspective of Egyptian-like, interminable 
store-rooms, choked with the forgotten glories of the spectacles of the 
bygone time ; and when, at last, wearied with constant but most devious 
locomotion, he finds himself once more approaching daylight, he will be told, 
and with truth, that he has seen a good deal, but that he has not yet pene- 
trated to one-half of the wonders of the theatre. And by the time that he 
reaches the stage-door and the street again, he will feel that he does not 
understand one quarter of the vivifying system which is at work in the 
immense establishment, waking it all to the daily life the effects of which we 
with so much pleasure witness. 

Never, perhaps, were there two such dissimilar worlds as those before and 
behind the scenes at the theatre. A single door—a step—makes all the differ- 
ence. Waxlights and white pockethandkerchiefs, carpets and carriages, give 
place to dust and devils, to cobwebs, canvas, and carpenters. You have left 
the realm of silks and perfumes, and are now in that of water jugs and 
pewter pots. The change is sudden: you have no middle world of prepara- 
tion between a Mayfair drawing-room and a Whitechapel factory. 

That phrase—“ behind the scenes”—applied, indeed, as it can be to all the 
scenes of civilized life, and to all the double-sided personal history which men 
lead in the world, conveys much, but it will never hint the strangeness and 

| the dinginess of the half of a Theatre behind the curtain. Even the initiated, 
though, as it were, “to the manner born,” do not altogether get over the 
difference. You sink suddenly, in the transfer, two score degrees in your 
estimation of a theatre. If seeing things on the wrong side be a pleasure, 
this is surely such. Suppose a grand picture, in its great gold frame, be turned, 
and view you the wood and black canvas !—such is the reverse of the medal of 
the theatre. Narrow passages, with smoked ceilings and walls of no colour 
in particular,—which means of any colour,—trings of black surrounding the 
_ gas, blank doors on which paint is a tradition, rattling door-handles of green 
_ brass, convoluted gas-pipes, and fractured plaster here and there disclosing 
the ribs of laths, bare floors, obscure glass, and a general impression as of an 
old house without any furniture ;—this is what a theatre is on the other side 


| of the curtain. 


A stranger in the private part of a theatre is instantly known. He is 10 
a new world. He is “taken aback,” as the sailors call it, in his endeavours 
to make out the odd sort of place in which he finds himself. He feels that 
he ought to have no business in that queer place. You have all sorts of 
| lights ;—daylight when you approach doors or descry windows, gaslight when 
you intertwine among passages or ascend barrack-like staircases, knocking 
your head against low ceilings, tapping, for invited entry, at wrong doors, 
whence strange apparitions disclose a head, perhaps, when you have gone on 
oer are out of sight. You puzzle amongst odd nooks and unexpected corners, 
and move about with much the same distrust as you would in a private 
| lunatic asylum, where you are not sure an uncomfortable surprise may 10 
| await at the next turning. Avenues promise a way through them, but 

“ Break it to the hope.” 

You come upon dark steps which lead you up apparently only for the 
purpose of landing you down again. You discover, to your astonishmen's 
that the entrance to rooms is through cupboards ; and in opening a door you 
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suddenly come upon a fireplace. All the design of building seems 
‘nverted. The builders appear madly to have left off everything and to 
have essayed upon something else. Crazy furniture and a débris of every- 
thing which was once of use, but which is now but the wreck of upholstery, 
are scattered about the apartments. You stumble over chairs and tables in 
the most ridiculous of places. As you walk about the theatre, your observa- 
tions, in the day time, are only disturbed by the mumble of distant conversa- 
tion: loud laughs assail from round corners; and you will occasionally 
encounter dim figures singing an intermittent snatch from an opera, indulging 
in exaggerated flourishes. A shrill, affected scream, from a female voice, 
startles now and then in the dark ; and you are struck with surprise at a 
rushbottom chair placed in a doorway sometimes. <A chivalric or knightly 
suggestion is possibly gleaned from the sight of a property banner spotted 
with dull spangles, and standing upright in the angle of some passage. 

But the Opera stage during performance at night is the strangest spectacle. 
Lcok around, and you will perceive the sections of the most singular world 
in the liveliest action about you. Your back is to the dark curtain, which 
undulates in the draught from the front of the house. It is as an enormous 
sail, the summit of which is concealed. Looking up, you distinguish, in the 
roof, a sort of misty sky of gas, crossing which you discover monster beams 
of dark-wood, extending to an unknown distance, like the yards of a ship. 
Suspended to ropes are, lowered to different distances, the rows of lights 
technically called the “ gas-battens.” Pullies creak ; tackles are stretched 
in web-like confusion to the right and left. We have all the busile, and all 
the complicate and cumbrous machinery of a factory at busiest work by 
torchlight. Huge iron windlasses, with their revolving wheels, click to the 
distant, dull-sounding scrapes of the fiddles in the orchestra. Phantoms of 
scenes ascend, by invisible agency, in a dusky red light. These are the 
“ cloths,” which rise, with a slow majestic motion, to the revolutions of the 
“ barrels.” One behind the other, each disclosing as the other withdraws, 
up they go; and on either hand, at the margin of the stage, and among a 
crowd of people, you discover the wing-ladders, which are a series of tall, 
ladder-like frames, black with the gas and the dust of seasons. Lengths of 
gas-hose, brass “ connections,” rows of bright starry lights, blue clouds, and 
amber strips of water; the columns of a cathedral, the stems of a pine 
forest, property statues with flat noses, yawning traps open in the floor, 
through which strange voices issue, stray rocks, dismembered to the con- 
tradiction of all the geological truths, from their appropriate “ groups ;” 
a very kaleidoscope of a world all this constitutes. Carpenters in cor- 
duroy, grimy gasmen, and people as if out of the street intermingle 
with gentlemen with their hats in their hands and in full dress. As 
adjuncts in the crowd, may be mentioned potboys, and perhaps a fairy with 
a silver star in her forehead, broad-taced gods with a general red-ochred 
presence, bandits with roseate foreheads, raven ringlets, and unendurable 
eyes ; a king with a crown on his head, and with an amplitude of red window- 
curtain by way of drapery ; a goatherd with luxuriant whiskers, blacker than 
coals, one or two “ dressers,” perhaps a cracked teacup in the hand of the 
shortest, and a whole cloud of a princess in the shape of fold upon fold of 
spangled gauze-lisse, with a mademoiselle in the interior. 

Twos or threes together, or more generally all in a group, busily occupied 
in talking and laughing, you may observe the Ballet, always ‘reappearing 
under a new form. Gossip is uninterrupted, as if a given quantum of talk 
was to be got out before the prompter’s bell summons to business. The 
loudest laughter generally covers the slenderest occasion for it. Side by side 
stand the most unlikely people. Here extremes are fused into an identity, 
and the most contradictory elements go to make up the uniform scene. Two 
beautiful fairies, except that one has a face rather too strongly marked for 
the appropriate aerial expression, and that the shoulders of the other are 
somewhat too high for the assumed matchless symmetry of the celestial court ; 
these, with their very low corsage, their pink silk pantaloons and flowing 
hair, pass with their arms twined in a theatrical embrace. The most op- 
posing spirits meet, on equal terms, on the Opera stage. A devil, witha 


visage the truest produce of the influences of Styx, now, since the eye of 


the public is not upon him with no necessity of being infernal, saunters, side- 
ways, with all the dissatisfied nonchalance of a melancholy dandy. Shaking 
hands with a Moslem, who does not at all seem to dread the fiery contact, 
the devil asks some sprightly question about Epsom, and enforces his query 
with a familiar poke of his spear, redhot with the reddest of foil. Apollo 
takes snuff, and blows his nose with a coloured pockethandkerchief. A 
spectre, in hurried but subdued whispering, argues a point concerning 
eighteenpence with a fat Muse ; who, to cut short the argument, assumes a 
seat upon a “ set-piece,” which seems fortunately placed there for the purpose 
of only holding one. Baffled for a moment, but intent, the spectre lingereth. 
A laugh at something, which it is not easy to make out, passes amongst 
a group composed of a Peri, two Cupids, a Courtier of the time of Louis XV., 
‘nd a Huntsman in green, with a boar spear and brown boots of an extra- 
ordinary amplitude. Hard words, and much accusing and repudiating 
gesticulation, are exchanged, concerning a misused spangled slipper, on the 
ledge of a rock which overhangs a dreadful precipice, between a ** malignant 
and a turbaned Turk” and his expostulating dresser, anxious for the interests 
of the “management.” But the misunderstanding is put an end to, oppor- 
tunely, by two stage carpenters, who, mindful only of their business, with 
much indifference displace the disputants by lifting the rock, and carrying 
‘t Seven (supposed) miles off, where it is set upright in an azure sea. 

One of the most edifying impressions is that of our English dulness in the 
abstraction of a group of black-coated gentlemen, who look on, with the 
sTeatest gravity, at the springs and spinning of the principal danseuse, all 
white skirt and limbs. You may also mark, a little removed, with also his 
froup about him, the twists and turns of a middle-aged Cupid with a cast in 
the eye, costumed airily in a sky-blue tunic, and equipped (or shorn) for the 
summit of Olympus. 

lhe activity about the stage increases. A murmur is heard in the depths 
of the house, from the other side of the curtain. Rows of gas are carried 
“‘realing over the stage ; wheels click livelily ; the components of the scene 
‘scend and descend ; fairies betake themselves to their appointed places ; 
“eTaons disappear. There is a clapping of hands of the prompter and his 
““sistants ; the crowd on the stage reluctantly loosens ; and the last thing 
is the authoritative voice of the stage-manager to “ Clear the stage!” All is 
tow a plain space, a bell rings, and the mighty curtain ascends whirring. 











CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Amonest the numerous interesting problems connected with the comet, none 
are exciting more attention than that of its physical and chemical constitution. 
A short time ago (p. 46) we laid before our readers, in our “ Contemporary 
Science” column, a few facts which had just been observed upon examining 
the spectrum formed by the light of the comet after passing through an 
appropriate instrument. We stated, on the authority of a person whose 
habits of careful observation of this class of phenomena rendered it impos- 
sible that he should have been mistaken, that “‘ the presence of colours in the 
refracted light of the comet had been detected, the spectrum presenting the 
general appearance of one from a solar origin, and being crossed in a similar 
manner with dark bands. The light, although concentrated by a lens, was 
not powerful enough to enable much to be observed, but the line D, as well 
as E, b, and G, could be seen.” 

This statement has now been contradicted by Mr. Alerander S. Herschel, 
who writes that he examined “the spectrum of the comet with two 45 deg. 
Fraiinhofer prisms in comparison with the spectrum of the moon just rising, 
and though he gave a full hour’s attention and scrutiny, partly to the dis- 
persion of the open air view of it, and partly to that of its image gathered in 
an achromatic telescope of 14 in. aperture, he could not see the slightest 
variation in the brilliancy of its spectrum from one end to the other ; whereas 
the waning moon, though a very wide crescent, exhibited dark bands in the 
red and yellow, C, f, and ¢, and the usual brilliant yellow band between the 
dark lines, D and 4 ; all variety of this kind being, so far as he could discern, 
absolutely wanting in the spectrum of the comet.” 

This denial of the accuracy of our statements, although it was merely 
combating a positive observation by a negative one, rendered it advisable that 
we should make further inquiries in the matter under discussion. We are 
now at liberty to state that the observer upon whose authority we printed our 
first notice of the lines in the cometic spectrum, was Mr. Crookes, a chemist 
who has devoted many years to the subject of the spectrum, and whose dis- 
covery of a new elementary body by means of spectrum analysis (recently 
reported in our columns) renders it improbable that he could have mistaken 
the appearance of the spectrum so much as to see lines where none existed. 

The arrangement of apparatus by which Mr, Crookes made these observa- 
tions was as follows :—A large spectrum apparatus, fitted with a flint glass 
prism, also of Fraiinhofer's make, was pointed towards the comet, so that its 
light could shine on to and illuminate the slit of the instrument ; but in 
spite of all attempts to concentrate the light, it was too feeble to enable 
anything to be observed. With the object of getting more light, a small 
pocket spectroscope, fitted with a very perfect 60° heavy glass prism of 

srowning’s make, was then placed on the stand, and the comet observed 
through it with a low-power eyepiece, but still no lines could be seen, owing 
to the faintness of the light. A large compound lens of nearly 3 in. aperture 
and of short focus was next arranged in front of the spectroscope, so that the 
condensed and highly luminous image of the comet might fall on to and 
illuminate the slit of the instrument, which was not more than the +},th of 
an inch wide. The pure spectrum was this time observed in great perfection, 
and by accurately focussing the eyepiece, the before-mentioned lines were 
distinctly visible. No violet could be seen, but, in addition to the lines, 
there was a suspicion of a faint band in the upper part of the green ; but 
whether this was due to lines or other cause is not stated. This successful 
observation was made on the night of Wednesday, July 3rd. 

It will be observed that there is a material difference between the methods 
of examination adopted by these two observers. In Mr. Herschel’s descrip- 
tion, he mentions that he merely examined the dispersion occasioned by two 
prisms in the open-air view of the comet, and in its image gathered in an 
achromatic telescope of 14 in. aperture. No mention is made of a slit being 
used, or any collimating lens or optical arrangement for magnifying the 
spectrum so as to render its lines distinct ; whilst in Mr. Crookes’ arrange- 
ment the condensed light of the comet was thrown on to a very fine slit 
between two knife edges, it then passed through a collimator, whence it pro- 
ceeded through a prism, the dispersed light being subsequently collected and 
brought to a focus in the telescope attached to the instrument. 

The former arrangement, as was well stated by our correspondent “ B.” 
last week, was such as almost to preclude the possibility of any lines being 
seen ; the indeterminate outline and altogether hazy appearance of the open 
air, or even telescopic view of the comet, being sufficient to prevent any 
satisfactory observation of this kind. The other arrangement, on the con- 
trary, was about the best that could be devised for such a purpose. Instead 
of examining the comet itself with the prism, its light was employed to 
illuminate a narrow slit, and it was this line of light, scarcely the ;},th of 
an inch wide, which was employed to form the spectrum. In one case a 
spectrum was obtained by the repeated juxtaposition of refracted images of 
the comet ; whilst in the other, the spectrum was formed by the successive 
images of an extremely narrow slit being laid side by side. The absence of 
any rays in the comet’s spectrum could not therefore have been detected in 
the former case, owing to the considerable manner in which the contiguous 
images of the comet would overlap; but in Mr. Crookes’ arrangement it 
would at once have made itself evident by the absence of the corresponding 
image of the slit ; and as this was very narrow, the dispersive power of the 
prism was sufficient to place these images side by side, without overlapping, 

and consequently a gap in the otherwise continuous spectrum would instantly 
be detected. 

A few interesting observations on this comet have just reached us from 
the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. Thatcher, a New York astronomer, 
writes that he discovered it as far back as the 4th of April last, while it was 
on its way towards the sun. It passed its perihelion on the lith of June. 
It is to be regretted that his note is not accompanied with any observations 
of position, as, dating so far back, they would be invaluable to astronomers in 
fixing the true path of our celestial visitor. As it was visible in the southern 
hemisphere when it was nearest the sun, it probably presented a far more 
magnificent appearance to the people of that half of the globe than it did to 
us. The accounts of it from South America and the Cape of Good Hope will 
consequently be looked for with much interest. 

Another American correspondent gives some interesting accounts of a phe- 
nomenon which has also been observed in England : he was observing the comet 
through a telescope for an hour and a half on the evening of the 2nd of June. 
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It was then a little past the zenith, and moving in a north-west path. At 
intervals during this observation the comet presented a most brilliant and 
extraordinary appearance. The nucleus and tail would shine out with great 


distinctness for a brief Hm, and then the glow of light would seem to | 
subside, and the whole body would assume a hazy, dull, diminished look. | 


During some of the intervals of greatest brilliancy the nucleus had a blueish 
tinge, and appeared like a flaming ball of fire. The tail seemed to be com- 
posed of infinitesimal specks of fire, which had a contracting and expanding 
movement towards and from the centre, and also a sideways swaying motion. 
In confirmation of this remarkable occurrence we may mention, on the 
authority of the Engineer, that a phenomenon of this kind was likewise observed 
in England by a gentleman and his family on the 4th July, when the tail was 
seen very gradually to fade, and at length to disappear completely, as if blown 
away 7 a current of air, the nucleus alone remaining visible. After a short 
interval the tail reappeared in its former brilliancy. It would be very desirable 
for every record of so strange a phenomenon to be made known, for a plurality 
of witnesses could alone fully establish it. We therefore hope that any of our 
readers who may have been fortunate enough to observe a similar occurrence 
will not delay sending an account to our office. It seems to be pretty well 
established that Donati’s comet acted in a similar way, soca to the 
following observations of Dr. Montucci, who describes a remarkable pheno- 
menon which he witnessed in September, 185%, when Donati’s great comet 
was in all its splendour, viz., the gradual fading and subsequent total dis- 
appearance of the comet, followed by its sudden re-appearance about a 
minute after. Dr. Montucci describes this phenomenon as follows :— 


“I was at Versailles in company with another person, who is ready to confirm 


the fact. While we were both contemplating the beautiful apparition in the | 


heavens we perceived its light to fade very rapidly, until the whole comet was 
reduced to a luminous point at the nucleus. At length even this point disap- 


peared completely, leaving not a vestige of the comet in the clear azure of the | 
sky. About aminute afterwards the nucleus reappeared as a brilliant point, and _ 


immediately, with much greater rapidity than that of the extinction, the magni- 
ficent tail shot out again in all its splendour. This phenomenon, which had 
lasted about five minutes in all, occurred five or six times that same evening, and 
we observed it on some of the following nights, though on others we watched 
for it in vain. There was, most certainly, no interposition of a cloud or any 


other vaporous film; the nucleus seemed to absorb the light of the tail, from | 


the extremity to the centre; its own extinction was like that of a candle by a 
blast of wind, and the reappearance of the tail resembled the forcible ejection of 
water from a pipe in the form of a jet.”’ 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


DETERMINATION OF LONGITUDE BY PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SOLAR 
ECLIPSE. 

A singular application of photographs of the solar eclipse of 1858 has been 
made by Mr. Liais, namely, the determination of the longitude of Paranagua, 
in which they were taken. In measuring on three photographs the angles of 
position of the line of the horns, he found that while manifesting a regular law of 
variation, they presented besides slight anomalies, which he attributed at first to 
distortions by the instrument. But on taking the co-ordinates of the centres of 
two stars after those of a great number of points of their contour, he found that 
these anomalies of the angle of the line of the horns had no existence in the line 
of the centres; and by direct experiments on the instrument he proved they 
could not be occasioned by it. The explanation of these had to be searched 
for, then, in the want of definition of the horns, which are generally rounded 
in the photographs. The determination of the co-ordinates of the centres of 
two stars formed the first operation; the distances of the centres were deduced 
from these, and their transformation into arcs effected by means of photographs 
upon which the image of the sun had been taken twice at a known interval of 
time. The second part of the work was the correction of the position of the two 
stars by means of a series of observations—some by the transit-circle, others by the 
ae Almac at the Greenwich Observatory, from July to November, 1858, 

iv Mr. Airy. 

Ascending, then, to the analytical expressions of the three lunar co-ordinates, 
he made the equations of condition between the corrections of the portions given 
by observation and those that it was necessary to apply to the co-efficients, to 
the arguments of the principal terms of movement and of lunar perturbations 
represent the observations during the period in question; by these means he 
had also the corrections to the tables for every instant of that period. Thus he 
deduced those which were required at the epoch of observation of the eclipse of 
the 7th September, 1858. 

For the Sun he employed the photographs of that luminary made by himself 
at Paranagua during his passage, at the meridian, over the lens, the openings 
of which coincided with the pulsations of the chronometer, the photographs 
taking at once the image of the star and of the micrometer threads. The dis- 
tances of the two sides to the threads were afterwards measured with precision. 


These observations gave the error of right ascension, and, consequently, of the | 


longitude of the sun, so as to have no other unknown term than the longitude of 
Paranagua. For this two methods were employed. The twelve photographs ob- 
tained gave twelve distances of centres and twelve angles of position of the lines 
of centres. To the twelve distances of centres the ordinary method of calculation 
of longitudes by eclipses in leaving unknown the correction of the lunar parallax 
was applied. There were thus twelve equations of conditions from which to 
deduce at the same time the longitude of Paranagua and the correction of the 
parallax of the Moon. This last correction thus obtained did not differ but 0°17” 
from that given by the comparison between the observations of Greenwich by the 
transit-circle and the alt-azimuth—a near agreement, proving the great exactitude 
given to the observations of the Greenwich establishment by the employment of 
the electric chronograph for the registration of the instant of observations. 

In the second method, the variation of the angles of position of the lines 
of centres in the vicinity of the totality served to determine the shortest distance 
of the centres with very great exactitude. The shortest distance from the centres 
being known, the intersection with the parallel of latitude of the line of shortest 
distance makes known the place of the station every time that the band eclipsed 
differs notably from a parallel. This method has the advantage of being inde- 
pendent of the determination of the local hour. The result differed from that of 
the first method only by 1-8", which proves that the local hour had been deter- 
mined to nearly the sixteenth part of a second, and shows, at the same time, the 
great exactitude of the results of photography for the determination of terrestrial 
longitudes. The longitude of Paranagua (house of Dr. Reichsteiner) thus obtained 
by these two methods, is, in time, 3h. 13m. 32s. 40; or in arc, 48° 23’ 6’ west of 
Greenwich. The latitude of the same station 25° 30’ 33” 24 south. 
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SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 

| The importance of the spectrum method of analysis is so great in its bearings 
on physical investigations, that we view with more than usual interest any im. 
provements in the apparatus employed. Steinheil’s pillar instruments, which we 
figured at page 522 of our last volume, were a great step in advance over the 
| awkward and unsightly three-cornered boxes which were first used; but these, 
_ although of excellent quality, are too cumbrous and expensive for general use, 
| Messrs. Spencer, Browning, & Co. have just manufactured, from designs fur. 
| nished them by Mr. Crookes, the well-known editor of the Chemical News, a 
| small, compact, and most useful instrument, of which we give a representation 
below, and which can be packed in a case only 4} inches by 2} inches. Such an 
instrument is alike valuable at home and convenient for carriage abroad by the 
tourist, who, with the aid of a common spirit lamp and a blowpipe, could analyse 
any mineral or other metal-containing substance with the greatest ease and 
certainty. 








If one of these small spectroscopes be pointed to a yellow soda flame, and the 
slit reduced to very narrow limits, the soda line will appear distinctly double, if 
the high-power eye-piece be applied to the telescope; a great attainment for so 
small an instrument. Some years ago one several yards long was required to see 
this line double ; late improvements had reduced this to two or three feet: but 
the performance of this by an instrument packing up into the size of a pocket. 
book, and weighing only 8 ounces, is unprecedented. oat: 

When the spectroscope is pointed to the sun or a white cloud, the fixed lines in 
the solar spectrum are admirably distinct; and if the sun be allowed to shine 
through the slit, they can be seen from A, in the extreme red, to beyond J in the 
lavender ; D (the reversed soda line) being distinctly double. 

Spencer, Browning, & Co. manufacture two other larger and more powerful 
_ instruments, but in all the new principle of a vertical instead of a horizontal 
arrangement of parts has been adopted, and from this the operator derives 
very many advantages, especially in observations on stellar and other celestial 
phenomena. 
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The plan of the instrument is thus :—A prism (or prisms)—the refracting edge 
of which is horizontal—is held in a box or chamber, supported upon a pedestal 





or stand, as shown in the engraving. To the front of this chamber is 
secured a tube, which is provided with a collimating lens or lenses at the 
end nearest the chamber, and, at the further extremity, is furnished with an 
arrangement, by which a horizontal slit can be adjusted in width by means of @ 
fine screw. The back of the box carries a telescope, which has an adjustable 
eye-piece. Both this and the collimating tube can be removed for the sake of 
portability, when the instrument is not in use. 

In the “ Pocket Spectroscope”’ the pedestal is dispensed with, and the instru- 
ment stands upon the base of the box; the collimator and telescope being 8° 
arranged that the slit of the collimator is about the height of a spirit-lamp when 
it stands in this manner. 

In using these instruments, owing to the different refrangibility of the 
various rays, a slight alteration—by adjusting the eye-piece—will be required 
to be made in the focal adjustment to bring out the lines in each colour perfectly 
distinct and sharp. The different parts of the spectrum are brought into the 
field of view by raising or lowering the adjustable slit by means of a tangent 
screw opposite to that which adjusts it in width; or, in the most complete form 
of instrument, by a tangent screw, which alters the angle of the telescope with 
regard to the prisms. 

For the same reason—the different refrangibility of the various coloured rays— 
slight adjustments of the telescope will be required when several metals are 
present together in the same flame, in bringing out with the utmost distinctness 
any particular line, the lines, although exhibited, not being all equally sharp at 
| the same time. When an eye-piece of additional magnifying power is used the 
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extreme portions of the spectrum are not visible at the same time as the central 
ortion, but either end can be brought into the field of vision by turning the 
fangeut screw opposite that by which the slit is adjusted. 

: In addition to the other purposes of analysis to which the spectroscope has 
been applied, it has lately been used by photographers to test the quality of the 
water required for their most delicate operations. A single drop of ordinary 
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spring water, evaporated on the end of the platinum wire and introduced into | 


the flame, will show the spectra due to potassium, calcium, and sodium. If one 
drop yields an appreciable quantity of lime to the spectrum test, the water would 
be deemed unfit, as it is probably so hard that crystals of carbonate or sulphate 
of lime would be precipitated in the pores of the picture during washing. 

If, whilst pointed towards the sky, a piece of coloured glass is placed across 
the slit, the absorptive power of the glass is seen, and the value of yellow or 
orange glass for photographic purposes is at once apparent. A good piece of 
glass, one which will not allow photographically-acting light to pass through, 
will be seen to be absolutely opaque to the rays of light in the lavender, violet, 
indigo, blue, and half-way in the green space; an inferior quality of glass will be 


found to be transparent to the whole of the green rays and some of the blue, and | 


thus would admit of the passage of light capable of acting on bromide of silver, 
whilst it would not affect the iodide. 

It is also said to have proved of great service to the photographer in detecting 
the adulterations and impurities of the iodides and other salts, which he is in the 
habit of using, detections which, under the old chemical operations, would have 
been laborious, tediously long, and intricate. 








ASTRONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE COMET. 

We saw the comet on the evening of July 28th; it was still visible to the 
naked eye, but of course very much reduced in size and luminosity. Its bright- 
ness, according to calculations, was only gyth of what it was on June 30th. On 
August Ist it would be only ;4,th, and its position for Greenwich midnight :— 


R.A. 15h. Om. 16s. Decl. + 47° 547’ 








Information has reached us from South America to the effect that the comet | 


was first seen on June 11th (the day of perihelion passage), by M. Emmanuel 
Liais, the well-known astronomer at Rio de Janeiro. Its then position was as 
follows :— 

B.A. 4h. 4m.  srvessceresescoese Decl. — 27° 23’ 


On June 14th its tail was 40° long, and the head was about equal in brightness 
to a star of the second or third magnitude. Next week we shall hope to give a 
fuller account of Liais’s observations. 


On July 31, at 11 p.m., the comet was in a position of considerable interest to | 


the astronomical amateur, being in proximity to 44 Bootis, a close double star 
visible to the naked eye, and a good test-object for an ordinary telescope; each of 
the pair being of nearly the same magnitude, and about three seconds apart. 
Herschel, who discovered this fine physical object, described it as a miniature of 
the fine double star Castor in Gemini. 





SATURN’S RING. 


A short time ago Mr. Warren de la Rue communicated to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society an account of some curious appearances he had noticed in the 
shadow of the ring of Saturn then projected on the ball, and which he thought 
might be due to small mountains. Captain Jacob has also noticed the same 
thing; but he attributes it to an optical illusion. Mr. Lassell, of Sandfield- 
park, near Liverpool, states that he has made a similar observation this summer ; 


but adds, he saw it in August, 1849, when the ring was nearly in the same | 


position as regards the earth. He concludes his account by saying that he thinks 
“a real peculiarity of the conformation of the ring”’ exists, “ conveying the idea 
of mountains.” 





COMET I. 1861. 


It appears from the calculations of M. Pape that this comet is still visible, 
though not in latitudes so far north as ours. He has published an ephemeris, 
from which we extract the following :— 


R.A, Decl. Brightness, 
h. m. 8 ee (April 10=1°0) 
Aug. 2 ...... OO BD vecceves: —36 49°2 ......... 0°18 
O veneers 6 46 36 ......... SF TOS ccccescss 
BD iserce 6 44 44 .00..... —37 48°6 ........ 0°17 
The comet is, therefore, in the constellation Argo. 
July 29, 1861. X. Y. Z 





ON THE RETURN OF ARREST’S COMET IN 1564, 


Our astronomical readers are aware that a periodical comet, moving in an 
eluptical orbit, was discovered in 1851 by M. Arrest. 
in 1857, it was discovered at the Cape of Good Hope, by our distinguished 
countryman, Mr, Maclean, who observed it for forty days, in December, 1857, and 
Jannary, 1858. This interesting body will appear again in 1864; and, in order 
to aid astronomers in discovering it, M. Yoon Villarceau has computed the 
perturbations which it will experience from the planets Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Mars, His first researches were communicated to the Academy of Science in 
Paris, on the 9th May, 1859; but having resumed them, he submitted his own 
Tes ults to the Academy at their weekly meeting on the 22nd of this month. 

The perturbations experienced by this comet are owing chiefly to the action of 
Jupiter, to which it is so near that during the month of April of the present year 
oe ee was only 0°36, or little more than one third of the earth’s distance 
‘i mt ‘e sun. Before and after this epoch Jupiter and the comet have con- 

inued, and will continue, so little distant from one another, as to produce the 
great perturbations to which the comet is at present subject. 

a : Ma, “ table of the elements of the perturbations produced by J upiter, Saturn, 
mes “ars, in the interval between the appearance of the comet in 1857-8, and its 
urn to its perihelion in 1864, M. Villarceau obtained the following results :— 


At its second appearance | 


|. The longitude of the perihelion will have diminished 4° 35’ to August, 1863, 


d will remain sensibly stationary for about a year from that epoch. 
9° er The longitude of the node will have continually diminished to the amount of 
,.°: The inclination will have increased 1° 49’ to the middle of 1862, and will 
; ry 6 during a year, continuing stationary during the year following. 
on The eccentricity, after having increased to the middle of 1860, will diminish 
“her quickly, and will remain stationary from 1863-5, to 1864-6. 


“ But of all these perturbations,” says M. Villarceau, “the most considerable 
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are those of the mean motion and the mean anomaly. After having increased 
from 5” to July, 1860, the mean motion diminishes 9" in one year, and nearly 12” 
in the year following, remaining stationary in the last year, and with a value 15”, 
5 less than at its origin. The perturbations of the mean anomaly, after having 
gradually increased till 1860, will increase rapidly till 1861, when they will 
amount to 10° 28’; and setting out from this, they will increase 9’, and in 1863 
and 1864 they will have resumed the same value which they had in 1861.” 

The effect of the first of these perturbations will be to increase the time of the 
comet’s revolution about 69 days, and of the second, to hasten by 49 days the 
return of the comet to its perihelion in 1864. It will pass its perihelion on the 
26th February, whereas without the influence of these perturbations it would 
have passed it on the 15th of April. 

M. Villarceau has shown that it will be very difficult to see it on its return. 
From the 25th October, 1863, to the 22nd April, 1864, its distance from the sun 
will be less than 16° or 18°, so that it cannot then be seen, its lustre being only 
0°037 at the first of these dates, and 0:089 at the second. On the 22nd August, 
1864, it will be returned to 0°0 35, the difference of longitude with the sun being 
then 69°. 

When Mr. Maclean observed the comet at the Cape in the beginning of 1858, 
its lustre was 0°190, when it was described as very feeble. In order, therefore, 
to see the comet previous to August, 1861, astronomers must employ telescopes 
five or six times more powerful than that used at the Cape. M. Villarceau does 
not despair that it may be seen by the great telescopes which M. Foucault is 
preparing for the Imperial Observatory. 

July 30th, 1861. B. 


Erratum.—In last No., p. 109, line 1, for lens read swn. 
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POLARIZATION OF THE LIGHT OF THE COMET. 


Of the polarization of the light of the comet, M. Secchi says: “ The most 
interesting fact I observed is this: the polarization of the light of the comet’s tail 
and of the rays near the nucleus, was very strong, and one could even distinguish 
it with the band polariscope; but the nucleus presented no trace of polariza- 
tion, not even with Arago’s polariscope with double coloured image. On the 
contrary, on the evenings of the 3rd July and following days the nucleus pre- 


| sented decided indications, in spite of its extreme smallness, which, on the 


evening of the 7th July, was found to be hardly one second. 

“T think this a fact of great importance, for it seems that the nucleus on the 
former days shone by its own light, perhaps by reason of the incandescence to 
which it had been brought by its close proximity to the sun. 

“ During the following days the tail has been constantly diminishing, but it is 
remarkable that it has always passed near to a Herculis, and that it reached to the 
Milky Way up to the 6th July. It would seem that the two tails were nearly 
independent, and that on the 5th July the length and straightness had gone off 
from the large one, and that this bent itself to the southern side. Last night 
(7th July) the long train was hardly perceptible. The light was polarized in the 
plane of the tail.” 

Observations on the polarization of the light of the comet have also been made 
by M. Poey, at Passy. This gentleman observed the polarization in Donati’s 
comet at the Havanna in 1859, in which case the light was polarized in a plane 
passing through the sun, the comet, and the observer; but, in the present comet, 
‘the plane of polarization seemed to pass sensibly perpendicular to the axis of 
the tail,” which, he thinks, may have been owing to atmospherical refraction. 





THE COMET AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
PERU. 
The following is from the Bolsa, describing the comet as seen in Peru :— 


* Arequipa, June 17. 


** On the 9th inst. there ap- 
peared within the horizon of 
this city a beantiful comet, 
with a nucleus of the size 
of a star of the second magni- 
tude, a very distinct coma, 
and a tail about 2° wide, ex- 
tending diagonally across the 
heavens over a space of about 
30°. By observations taken 
on the 14th and 15th, it rose 
the first day at 4 26 a.m., the 
second at 424, the first ap- 
pearance of the tail taking 
place 40 minutes previously. 
On the 14th its position was 
in 24° S., i.e., outside the 
Ecliptic and close to the 
Tropic of Capricorn, occupying 
the constellation ‘ River Eri- 
danus,’ the tail extending as 
far as the star of the first 
magnitude * Achernar.” On 
the 16th it first appeared in 
22°, showing that its course 
is towards perihelion. It will, 
therefore, continue visible for 
some time to come, and it is 
probable that on its return 
(which, to judge from the 
rapidity with which it ap- 
proaches the sun, may take 
place in about a month) it 
will be distinguishable about 
nightfall. This comet bears 
a great resemblance to that 
of 1680, the return of which 
was predicted by Newton for 
2255, and its position is iden- 
tical with that occupied by 
the great comet which was 
visible in this city in March, 
1843.” 








the Comet, in the constellation Eridanus, 
. Moesta at the Observatory of Santiago 
de Chile, on June 11, 1361. 


Appearance 
as seen by 


CHILL 
Sir,—As I have followed this subject with great interest, and observed thay 
your highly interesting paper has given the fullest accounts of the comet, I think it 
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«nly right to transmit to you, for publication in its columns, the first data received 
from the Southern Hemisphere, with which you are liberty to do as may best 
suit your purpose. The principal astronomer of the Observatory of Santiago, 
capital of the Republic of Chili, has sent me the preceding diagram of the comet 
in the Southern Hemisphere. My friend the astronomer, Doctor Moesta, sends me 
likewise the following calculations, which are not more extensive on account of 
the unfavourable state of the weather :— 


Mean Time at Santiago. a app. é app. 
> - = nm & . . 
June 10.—18 18 26:1 ...... 4 3 52°92 ....... 27 51 88 
» 12—17 4 164 ....... SS ee mcm 26 47 147 


The stars for comparison are— 
June 10.—Argelander Oltzen, n. 2761 
9» 12.— ” 99 2907 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. pe Sitva Ferro, 
Chilian Consul. 


Chilian Consulate, 
43, Moorgate-street, Bank, 20th July, 1861. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BARON DE VIDIL. 

Sir,—The following facts respecting the Baron de Vidil and his family are 
derived from good authority, and may be interesting to your readers at this 
moment : 

The father and mother of the Baron are both still living; the first is 80, and the 
second 75 years of age. They are residing at Grenoble. 

Some years ago the Baron and his brother were in partnership in the glove 
trade in London, importing gloves from Grenoble, a great place for the manufac- 
ture of such articles. They were prosperous as glove merchants; and when the 
Baron became acquainted with Miss , his brother advanced him considerable 
sums of money to facilitate the marriage with that lady. A dispute took place 
between the brothers on account of this money. It is believed that the Baron, 
having promised to return, after the marriage, the money so advanced to him, 
had declined fulfilling his engagement, and consequently has never since been on 
good terms with the other members of his family. 

It is more than twenty years since the partnership between the brothers was 
dissolved. The Baron's brother went to Grenoble, where he has remained ever 
since, and the Baron proceeded to Paris, where he was able to render considerable 
service to the Government of Louis Philippe. He became an attaché to the 
French Embassy, and was sent from thence to Stockholm, and afterwards either 
bought the title of “ Baron,” or it was given to him gratuitously by Louis Philippe. 

The Baron is now about fifty years of age, but is a man of very agreeable 
exterior, and such fascinating manners, as to have captivated the sister of one of 
the most distinguished singers at the Opera. 

A single fact respecting the Baron will show that he abounds in a quality of 
which the English are remarkably deficient. At one of the last concerts given 
by Lord Dudley and Ward, that nobleman was astonished upon perceiving the 
Baron amongst his guests. Lord Dudley asked the Baron “how he came to be 
there?” “Well,” said the Baron, “I received an invitation.” ‘I beg your 
pardon,” replied Lord Dudley, ‘‘ you received no invitation, and I must request 
you at once to leave the room.” 

During the son’s minority, the Baron had the management of the interest 
money on his son’s fortune, the father paying for the son’s education. The father 
never exhibited any decided regard for his son until his last visit, when he became 
extremely demonstrative in his affection. 

The son had, prior to the recent calamitous circumstance, made an arrangement 
of his property, in case any accident should occur to him, in accordance with 
which no member of his family would be less benefited by his demise than the 
Baron.—I am, &c., : 





A. B. 


ENGLISH ARTISTS AT ROME AND THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 18362. 


I WAVE just returned from a ramble in the now almost deserted artists’ quarter, 
and send you what scraps of intelligence I could procure, and these, I fear, are 
rather scanty, for the majority of English artists have left Rome, some for England, 
and are probably ‘to be heard of” near Newman-street or Clipstone-street ; 
some for Naples or the Abruzzi, and a very large number for Sicily, which you 
may expect will be pretty well illustrated in the course of next year. The Via 
Felice looks quite deserted; and, as I knocked at many a familiar door, I was 
met with the uniform answer of “ Non c’é, Signor,” in reply to my inquiry for 
the locataire ; the picturesque models who lie about the steps of Santa Trinita 
del Monte composed themselves into negligent attitudes as I turned into the 
piazza ; the big brown fellow who glares at you in so many different characters 
every year on the Academy walls, put on his finest scowl and pulled his shabby 
hat more deeply over his brows, but turned aside on recognising me, and resumed 
a “cigaro forte ’’ that he had laid aside as incompatible with his assumed ferocity ; 
the little girl who trots about in Roman costume and catches your forefinger 
with such artless simplicity, darted out from some obscure hiding-place like a 
coney from a burrow at the sound of my footstep, but did not get beyond 
““Signorino mio’’ in her address, and returned, I suppose, to her frowsy old 
mother, who, in the season, is always sitting at a doorway, making a great 
pretence of spinning a prodigious ball of flax from a very theatrical-looking 
distaff. 

The merchants of cameos mosaic and bric-a-brac were yawning in the dim 
recesses of their shops, the Cath’ Greco was deserted, and a solitary waiter was 
spelling the Giornale di Roma at one of the dirty tables. The man who sells 
a at the corner a packed up his stall, and everything announced that 

1€ season was over. The curtain had falle » boxes were aw. : 
ne res gp: ae otal rhe Bea fallen, the boxes were swathed in brown 

** The guests were fled, 


The garlands dead, 
And all but I departed.” 


There is no doubt that the proposed Exhibition of 62, and the improved facili- 
ties that are promised for the e::hibition of works of art, has had a very great 
influence in stimulating the artist-world to increased activity ; and there is, I 
think, every reason to expect that England will not be unworthily represented in 
the coming congress, The slavish admiration of antique sculpture, which has 
for so long prevented anything like freedom of thought or expression, has given 
place to a more proper appreciation of the principles of art, and, as a conse- 
quence, a better knowledge of what is worthy of imitation in the works of the 
ancients. Whatever defects are discernible in the productions of our rising 
artists they bear at least the impress of earnestness and a desire to improve, 





$$ 


and it would be as impossible now to return to the cold classicism and impudent 
plagiarism of Bacon and his contemporaries as it would be for our painters to 
return to the style of Cimabue or Taddeo Gaddi. Mr. Gibson, who is, perhaps, 
the greatest sculptorin the world, is now at work at a statue of Diana, 
which promises to be as great a success as existing influences will allow; 
but, like all mythic conceptions from the hands of moderns, it cannot be as com. 
plete as works proceeding from men who knew how to embody in them the very 
spirit of their religion. Diana and the whole mythology is now both to the 
sculptor and his audience merely an abstraction, which we realise with difficulty, 
even when embodied before our eyes, and can indeed never be more. We shall 
also have from Mr. Gibson a statue of Pandora, in which he has freely indulged 
his predilection for colour. The flesh represents ivory, the hair gold, with a wreath 
of white flowers encircling the head, and the eyes are coloured a delicate blue. 
Her under-dress is not coloured excepting a narrow blue border, which contrasts 
well with the purity of the marble, and the box which she holds is relieved with 
goldand colour. Mr. Cardwell has also a figure of Diana reposing after the fatigues 
of the chase. The treatment of it is somewhat novel from the fact that she is 
represented nude, with the exception of a fold or two of drapery. This is also 
intended for the Exhibition. Mr.Gatley (whose clever Assyrian bas-reliefs 
you will doubtless remember) is engaged on two colossal relievos, 16 feet by 
8 feet, which will form the two panels of a tomb to be erected in Edinburgh. 
the subjects are the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea and the 
song of Miriam and Moses. These works will not be in a state to present to the 
public, however, for the next four years, and consequently will not appear in the 
Exhibition unless it should be by casts. 

The figures are life-size, and are very powerfully grouped. Mr. Adams is 
working at a very pleasing subject, taken directly from nature—a youth playing at 
*« castelletti,” a game much in favour with the Roman boys, and almost as popular 
as the Neapolitan “moro.” It is played with nuts placed in the form of a 
pyramid, which each player in turn endeavours to knock down. The boy is ina 
graceful attitude, in the act of taking aim. Mr. Adams, although quite a young 
man, is a very promising artist, and has a very graceful statuette of “ The Lady 
of the Lake” in this year’s Academy, in which he has very successfully overcome 
the difficulties of modern feminine costume. 

The English painters have been all hard at work. Mr. Penny Williams, although 
his sight was for some time in jeopardy, has, I am happy to say, been able to 
resume his brush ; and the pictures he has painted during the past winter show 
no falling off in his old dexterity and brilliant colouring. His “ Peasants Win- 
nowing Corn on the Mountains of Sarrasenesco, in the Valley of the Anio,”’ is full 
of picturesque beauty, and is a most agreeable transcript of everyday Italian life. 
He has also a picture of ‘“ Lake Albano,” afternoon effect, which may probably 
grace the Exhibition of 1862. Mr. Dessoulavy is also working hard in his own 
peculiar department, portraying many little domestic incidents, which usually 
escape the observation of all but the artist. 

Mr. Strutt has just finished a fine picture of the ‘ Appian Way.” In the fore- 
ground the road is marked by ruined tombs, and strewn with broken columns, 
capitals, and inscriptions, and, as far as the eye can reach, the plain is 
covered with ruins and monuments, pre-eminent among which are the long lines 
of the Claudian aqueduct and the Amo Novo, spanning the dreary waste with 
their gigantic arches, while in the blue distances are seen the Sabine Hills. Mr. 
Strutt has also received a commission to paint a picture for the exhibition, which 
is to be ten feet long, and is to be a truthful representation of the desolate 
Campagna, with the mountains that bound it, and in the foreground is to be 
shown the Roman method of winnowing corn, which is effected by horses being 
driven through the heaps at full gallop. W. A. B. (Rome). 





DOCTORS’ STUFF. 


Sir,—Allow me to say a few words upon the subject of Homcopathy, so little 
understood by the writer of the above article in Tur Lonpon Review, July 13th, 
1861. He confounds Homceopathy with the small dose in which its medicines 
are generally administered, having previously complained of the over-dosing of 
Allopathic practice ; but the size of the dose has nothing whatever to do with the 
principle of “ Similia similibus curantur,’ which only requires that the remedy 
should be the same as would have produced symptoms like the disease to be 
combated with in a healthy body, but which, not having been caused by it, the 
medicine given in smaller proportions has been found efficacious to cure ; how 
much smaller may be matter of opinion, but most thinking people agree that the 
least of any drug that can be used to gain the desired end, will also be the best 
for the patient. No wonder that, after the just picture drawn of Allopathic 
dosing in the commencement of “ Doctors’ Stuff,’ the writer readily believes 
people prefer “ doctoring one’s-self;” no new feature introduced by Homaopathy 
that, or how would the Mr. Holloway and others he specifies live? Do the pro- 
fession, par excellence, prescribe their pills as they do James’s powder and one or 
two other patented nostrums, because they have failed to discover anything equally 
effective ? 

The “ melancholy fact’ and “ profound darkness” lamented in the concluding 
sentences is what our homceopathists are painfully labouring to overcome, and 
every year slowly and silently are they advancing towards the desired goal, “a 
true theory of the action of medical remedies.” For always with difficulty, 
under misrepresentation and persecution, have our greatest truths struggled 
forth into light, and they have ever been transmitted to us by those high intel- 
lects who were content to be oppressed for the sake of the grand discovery which 
they knew must take time to render it generally known or acceptable. They 
may sometimes have quailed before brute force, but the truth, no longer theirs 
only, remained immutable, and by degrees the clouds of ignorance made way for 
its bright beams. I commonly hear Homeopathy explained thus :—‘‘Oh, it 
means what kills cures ; if you're tired to death, take a little more fatigue, that’s 
their principle.” Their hearers, as ignorant as themselves, are possibly con- 
vinced, and a conceited laugh follows; they have but shown an amount of folly 
that one half-hour’s study of what they affect to despise would have rectified. 
Similiais not idem. I quote from a clever work upon the subject. 

Your journal is widely circulated amongst a thinking class,—a fact which adds 
great weight to its articles, therefore I recommend Homeopathy to your notice 
as one great alleviator of human suffering, hoping you will at least give its prin- 
ciple a chance of being understood by your readers, and rescued from total 
misrepresentation of its first great rule.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Siminia Sminipus CuRANTUR. 

July 25th, 1861. 





THE METEOR. 


Sin,—Agreeably to your expressed wish to receive any communications of 
astronomical interest, I take the liberty to forward to you the results of excellent 








| observations made upon the meteor of 11.30 p.m., Tuesday, the 16th ult., in the 


| remote neighbourhoods of London and Liverpool. It follows from these that 
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this body pursued a retrograde hyperbolic orbit about the sun of eccentricity as 
great as 24° and obliquity of 23°, the descending node lying near the longitude 
300,° only 25° from the apse whose solar distance was about 70,000,000 miles. 

These elements now belong to the past, for the meteor exploded at 80 miles 
above the channel, about 100 miles south of Plymouth, after a course of 400 miles 
in our atmosphere, from an elevation of 170 miles above a point in the North 
Sea, 60 miles east of Harwich. Hoping that equally good observations of the 
large meteor of 10 o'clock on the same evening may have been secured and come 
to your knowledge, I remain, Sir, obediently yours, 


Collingwood, July 31st. ALEXANDER S. HERSCHEL. 


Tur Mereor.—We have received such a large number of letters containing 
observations on the Meteor, that we are compelled to postpone, to a future 
occasion, an account of the results arising from a careful analysis of the several 
communications sent to us. 








MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Rosstni’s lyric comedy, “J1 Barbiere di Siviglia,” never fails, even under 
ordinary circumstances, to be attractive, but when announced to be given with 
an “unprecedented cast,” it might be expected to draw “ unprecedented” houses. 
On Saturday last every nook and corner was occupied, and a more brilliant 
assembly never probably filled Covent Garden Theatre. Rank and beauty shone 
forth from boxes and stalls. A handful of good-natured individuals squeezed 
their way into the “Cave of Despair,” or pit; while those who were received 
with the words, “ Pit quite full, sir,” helped to swell the ranks of the immense 
crowds in the amphitheatre and gallery, there to reflect on the wretchedness of 
the “ parterre”’ and the comparative bliss of the higher regions. 

But why, it may be asked, all this pressure and excitement? Was the cast 
really unprecedented? In glancing at the list of performers, the eye rests chiefly 
on most familiar names. Mario was again the fascinating Conte Almaviva. 
Ronconi still the inimitable Figaro. Tagliafico the usual hypocritical Basilio. 
Doctor Bartolo once more found a representative in Signor Ciampi, whose wit 
and humour are by no means unprecedented. Where, then, is the extraordinary 
attraction? It is Mdlle. Patti, who appeared, for the first time, as Rosina. 

With such a combination of talent it might have been supposed that 
the performance would put all previous performances in the shade, and 
that the success would have been unparalleled. No such thing. “Il Barbiere”’ 
is an opera which requires not one, two, or even three good singers. To do 
it justice, all, from the highest to the lowest, must be up to the mark, as 
actors no less than as singers. It is not enough that, as in many other 
operas, the prima donna should be charming, the tenor matchless, the 
baritone “ unique,” or the bass endowed with a good voice. They must all work 
together. One mediocrity destroys the illusion of the whole. In an “opera 
seria” we can put up with an actor if he only contrive to assume an air of 
dignity. If he walk the stage with ease, and appear more or less tragical, we are 
content. But in an “opera buffa” there is one essential point which cannot be 
overlooked in the actor. He must be funny. Unfortunately, few actors are 
naturally funny. They endeavour to be so, but the more they attempt the less 
they achieve. Wit and humour must be spontaneous. ‘“ Qui court aprés l’esprit 
attrappe la sottise.” Nothing is more depressing than forced jocularity, while 
genuine fun is irresistibly contagious. 

When the great Lablache played the part of Dr. Bartolo, he used to set the 
house in a roar of laughter by his drollery and quaint humour, making all his 
playmates share in the general merriment. Almaviva seemed to delight in teaz- 
ing the old man. Rosina, in spite of the tyranny of her tutor, could not help 
pitying him. Figaro found quite a match in the Doctor for his “ espiéglerie,”’ 
while the rascal Basilio was nearly outwitted by his apparently confiding dupe. 
How different is all this in the hands of Signor Ciampi. Not once did he excite 
the hilarity of the audience, nor can he be said to have made a single point worth 
noticing throughout the dead level of his dulness. This was the more to be 
regretted, as all the other singers taxed their utmost powers to do justice to 
Rossini’s masterpiece. Signor Mario was perhaps never in better voice, and sang 
superbly from first to last. If many more such operas as “ Il Barbiere’’ were in 
existence, and the great tenor would confine himself to the music of that school, 
he might go on singing for many a year without losing a single note of his deli- 
cious organ. ‘ Les Huguenots,” “ Le Prophéte,”’ and “Il Trovatore,”’ have been 
his deadly enemies. Of Signor Ronconi, it is needless to say that he was, as usual, 
the most cunning, amusing, life-like, incomparable, and wonderful of all Figaro’s 
ever * pronto a far tutto.” 

The greatest expectations had been very naturally raised with regard to Mdlle. 
Patti's impersonation of Beaumarchais’ heroine, and she turned out in every 
respect equal to the part of Rosina. A perfect mistress of the art of vocalization, 
young and graceful in appearance, an intelligent actress, every quality, in short, 
seemed to unite in her, to render this new character absolutely perfect. Never- 
theless, her success was not so great as we had a right to anticipate. The gifted 
young singer fell into the fated error, it would seem, of all other celebrated 
Rosinas—present, past, and to come. She ornamented Rossini’s music so pro- 
fusely, and introduced so much of her own, that very little of the original strains 
remained. There can hardly be a greater delusion, than to strive after effect by 
loading sweet melodies with cmpty ficriture. A’ single cadence, an effective 
shake, a brilliant passage, may perhaps occasionally pass muster; but when they 
grow so frequent that the ear is sated and the text disappears, the thing deserves 
to be called what it is—a vice, and not a virtue. Every one knows that Rosina 
as three grand opportunities of exhibiting her capabilities to the greatest 
advantage. The first is her aria d’entrata, ‘‘ Une voce poco fa;” the second, the 
duet with Figaro, “ Dunque io son ;” and the third, the celebrated singing lesson. 
Each of these pieces cannot fail to create effect if the singer adheres to the 
‘usic, or, at any rate, does not lose sight of it altogether; but we are compelled 
to admit that Mdlle. Patti departed too much from the original. She deter- 
mined, it would appear, to show, once for all, how great a singer she is; and that 
there is absolutely nothing she cannot accomplish. Her execution was, we grant, 
prodigious. Her cadences, her shakes, her ornaments, were perfect; her 
‘ntonation beyond reproach, and her staccato a little de trop. But what does it 
“amount to? Where is the gain? The voice loses its balance, the music is 
injured, and the impression weakened. A good singer, like a good actor, ought 
— to bear in mind the maxim of Shakspeare, and do “no more than is 
“ for them.” Why was Mdlle. Patti’s representation of Zerlina 
generally pronounced to be perfect? Because every note of the music was 
even as Mozart had written it. The charm of his melody was not interfered 
With. What prevents Mdlle. Patti doing the same for Rossini? His song is as 
natural and unaffected. If a fitting moment, however, must be found in the 
“pera to make éclit, codite qui codite, the lesson scene at the piano affords a most 
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excellent opportunity, Rosina being called upon by her maestro di canto to give 
him a specimen of her talent. With due deference, however, for Mdile. Patti's 
good taste, we do not think that she availed herself of this occasion, or was par- 
ticularly happy in her choice. Nay, we felt inclined when the singing lesson was 
terminated, to join Doctor Bartolo, when he exclaims : 
** Certo bella voce 
Ma quest’ aria, cospetto, é assai nojosa.”’ 

If we have felt it our duty to speak thus plainly, we have, on the other hand, 
sincere pleasure in adding that in every other respect the performance was one of 
undoubted excellence, not unworthy of her former achievements. In a histrionic 
point of view, indeed, it was not to be excelled. Nothing could be more charming 
than her behaviour to Figaro, or more amusing than her mimicry of the grumb- 
ling Bartolo, while she made it clear to all that Count Almaviva was perfectly 
jastified in leaving “ country and relations and assuming the name of Lindoro”’ 
in order to woo the pretty “pupilla.”” The only “encore” of the evening, 
besides the overture, was awarded to the spirited trio, “ Zitti, zitti,’ at the close 
of the second act, which compliment was, however, richly ueserved. 

Rosina is the last new character in which Mdlle. Patti will appear this season. 
She has now successively essayed the principal parts in ‘La Sonnambula,”’ 
“ Lucia,” “ La Traviata,’ ‘ Martha,” ‘Don Giovanni,” and “Il Barbiere,’”’ and 
won her laurels inall, growing more and more in the good graces of a critical 
public. If we are rightly informed, Mr. Gye has secured her services for four 
years. This is certainly good news. Let us hope that Mdlle Patti will return to 
us next season, with increased strength and in the enjoyment of perfect health, 
meanwhile devoting her leisure time to more study and much rest. We feel 
sure a brilliant career is in store for her. It would be a thousand pities if so 
much promise, so much genius, should be nipped in the bud through over- 
exertion and inconsiderate ambition. 


THE GRISI FAREWELL FESTIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

ANOTHER addition has been made to the long list of Madame Grisi’s farewells, 
in the shape of an Italian Operatic Concert, which, in order to impart an “ éclat” 
to the occasion, was called a ‘ Farewell Festival.’ Last week we took leave 
of the great songstress on the stage; on Wednesday we heard her for the 
last time in the concert-room. Madame Grisi is really to be pitied. No 
sooner has she dried her tears, but she is called upon to shed a few more, 
if possible, on the strength of her own departure. By the time she will 
have reached the end of her self-imposed trials, after having made the 
round of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, her nervous system will, we fear, 
have received such a shock, that retirement must become absolutely necessary. 
Pleasure and sorrow, tears and smiles, cannot last for ever. By degrees we 
accustom ourselves to the most impressive incidents, even to Madame Grisi’s 
farewells. There was, we must own, a vast difference between the first and last 
solemn leave-taking ; not in interest, but in enthusiasm. The Crystal Palace 
Directors, to their honour be it said, in organizing this festival, had made arrange- 
ments to impart to it the character of a popular ovation. The holders of both 
classes of season tickets were admitted without charge, while, at the same time, 
the price of admission to the public in general was placed at such a moderate rate 
as “to ensure an immense assemblage to bid farewell to the great prima donna.” 

One portion of the appeal was certainly successful, but the other failed. 
We had ‘the vast assemblage”’ (about twelve thousand people being present), but 
we had no popular ovation. Neither was there anything left undone to render 
fitting homage to the queen of song. ‘The great Handel orchestra was decorated 
with festoons and evergreens ; the word “ Addio” stared one full in the face; the 
names of all the Operas in which Madame Grisi had won her laurels, were in- 
scribed on the wall in conspicuous form. With regard to the musical department, 
equal care had been taken to make the selection attractive tothe generality of visi- 
tors, although the programme was not by any means distinguished by novelty ; 
the overtures to “ Masaniello”’ and “ La Gazza Ladra,”’ a finale to ‘‘ Moise,” a duet 
of “Semiramide,” an English ballad, ‘‘ Good bye, Sweetheart,” by Hatton; “ Robert, 
toi, que j’aime,” &c. &c., being all stockpieces of everyday concerts. The huge 
orchestra was enclosed and reconstructed, so as to hold three hundred vocal and 
instrumental performers of acknowledged efticiency, comprising the band and 
chorus of the Royal Italian Opera, under the direction of Mr. Costa. Nearly the 
whole of the company assisted: amongst others, Mesdames Penco, Didiée, Ruders- 
dorf, and Tiberini ; Signori Mario, Tamberlick, Neri-Baraldi, Tagliafico, Ronconi, 
and Graziani, who, each and all, did their best to make themselves heard in the 
vast area of the Crystal Palace. How far they succeeded, we are unable to 
decide. All we can say is, that all were more or less applauded, while several 
pieces obtained the honour of an “ encore.” 

With respect to the audience, it must be said that the sterner sex was evidently 
determined to show no want of feeling or liberality on their part, several gentle- 
men coming forward to lay their floral gifts at the feet of the heroine of the day, 
who received them with the utmost courtesy and grace. Sir Joseph Paxton, 
amongst others, in the midst of the duet of “ Semiramide,” left his seat, modestly 
approached the platform, and presented Madame Grisi with a very elegant 
bouquet, as a token of his respect and admiration. In short, everything passed 
off in the most satisfactory manner, but excitement there was none. When the 
last notes of “‘ La Carita” echoed through the building, every one, we thought, 
was preparing for an “ ovation,” but to our great surprise the people quietly left 
their places, and allowed their idol to depart in a very rational way. Some 
few applauded, cheered, and waved their hats; but it was all done in a most 
business-like style, without the slightest ebullition of popular feeling. The 
“ farewell” at Covent Garden was beyond doubt far more pathetic than the 
“addio”’ at the Crystal Palace. 


Tug Crerican Funp anp Poor Crercy Reiger Sociery.—From the fourth 
report now before us we learn that the receipts of this Society have risen 
during the past year from £239 to £2,200, and that the Committee have been 
enabled to grant temporary relief to 114 clergymen, their widows, and orphans to 
the amount of £956. To nearly all these families they have also distributed 
large parcels of useful clothing. During the four years that the Society has been 
established 203 clergymen and 50 widows and orphans of poor clergymen have 
been assisted with pecuniary grants and wearing apparel, and the total amount 
given in money has exceeded £1,600. The Committee meet twice a month to 
consider the sad cases of clerical distress that come before them, and, acting on 
the principle of “ Bis dat qui cito dat,’ bestow their grants fortnightly all the 
year round. It is the only Society in London that aids the poor clergy of Ireland 
as well as those in England and Wales. The report before us contains most 
harrowing cases of misery and distress, and we strongly urge our readers to 
obtain it and to judge for themselves. As to the truth of the cases there can be 
no doubt, for we find them recommended by nearly every bishop in England, 





| amounting to £300. 
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Wales, and Ireland. The Society has during the present year received legacies 
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NECROLOGY. 


SIR A. J. LARPENT, BART. 


On Wednesday, the 12th June, during the passage from Calcutta to England, 
aged 45, Sir Albert John de Hochepied Larpent, Bart., of Rochampton, Surrey. 
He was the elder of the two sons of the late Sir George Gerard de Hochepied 
Larpent, Bart., some time M.P. for Nottingham (who was raised to the 
Baronetcy in 1841, and died in 1855), by his first wife, Charlotte, third danghter 
of William Cracroft, Esq., of the Exchequer, a member of the well-known 





county family of Cracroft, of Hackthorn, co. Lincoln, and was born at East | 


Sheen, Surrey, in 1816. He married, in 1838, Catharine Lydia, daughter of 


Captain L. M. Shaw, of the Bengal army, by whom he has left, with other issue, | 
Sir George | 


a son and successor, George Albert, born in 1816, now 3rd Baronet. 
Gerard Larpent, the first Baronet, was the voungest son of John Larpent, Esq., 
of East Sheen, Surrey, who was Secretary to the Duke of Bedford at the peace 
of Paris, in 1763, and also to the Marquis of Hertford, when Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, was subsequently employed in various confidential posts in the office 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and held the offices of Secretary to 
the Lord Privy Seal and examiner and licenser of stage plays. This gentleman’s 
eldest son (half-brother of the baronet of whom we are speaking) was Judge 
Advocate General in Spain under the Duke of Wellington, and afterwards Chair- 
man of the Board for Auditing the Public Accounts, and his .“‘ Journal’’ while 
in Spain was given to the public some years since by a member of the family. 
Another brother of the first Baronet was the Baron de Hochepied, to whom that 
foreign title was confirmed by royal licence in 1819. 





THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, K.G. 


On Monday, the 29th inst., at the Great Western Railway Hotel, Paddington, 
aged 66, his Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, K.G., G.C.H., D.C.L., 
and one of the lords of her Majesty's Privy Council. The late Duke, Richard 
Plantagenet Temple-Nugent-Brydges-Chandos-Grenville, Duke of Buckingham 


and Chandos, Marquis of Buckingham, Marquis of Chandos, Earl Temple, of | 


Stowe, and Viscount and Baron Cobham, of Kent, in the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, as also Earl Nugent in the Peerage of Ireland, and co-heir (with the 


Marquis Townshend) to the Barony of Bourchier, and Colonel of the Royal | 


Buckinghamshire Yeomanry, was the only child of Richard, first Duke and 
second Marquis of Buckingham, K.G. (who died in January, 1839), by his 
marriage with the Lady Anna Eliza Brydges, daughter and heir of James, third 
and last Duke of Chandos. He was born at his father’s house in Pall Mall 


on the 10th of July, 1795, and was educated at Eton and Christ Church, | 


Oxford. He entered Parliament in 18158, soon after attaining his majority, 
while bearing the courtesy title of Earl Temple, and represented Buck- 
inghamshire from that date, in the Conservative interest, until his accession 
to the honours of the dukedom; soon after which, upon the advent of Sir 
Robert Peel to a second tenure of office, the duke was solicited to join his 
Administration. This he did in September, 1841, when he became Lord 
Privy Seal, but resigned that post on the following February, after which time 
he lent Sir R. Peel a general support until the change of the Premier’s views 
in 1845, on the vexed question of the Corn Laws. He was sworn a Privy 
Councillor in 1541, and invested with the blue riband of the Order of the 
Garter in the following year. He had taken no share in political life since the 


break-up of the great Peelite party in 1546, and the dismantiement of his | 


princely residence of Stowe, which happened about the same time. Subsequently 
to his retirement from public life the late Duke devoted most of his time and 
industry to the compilation of his “ Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of 


George III.,” of the “ Regency,” of “ George 1V.,” and of ‘ William IV. and | 


Victoria,” which have thrown much light upon the inner political history of our 
times and those of our immediate fathers. He is succeeded in the English 
and Irish titles, and in such of the ducal estates as have not been, and could not 
be, alienated (and these, contrary to general opinion, are considerable), by 
Richard Plantagenet Campbell - Temple - Nugent - Brydges-Chandos- Grenville, 


Marquis of Chandos, his only son by his Duchess, the youngest daughter of the | 


late, and sister of the present, Marquis of Breadalbane. He was born in 1823, 
and was educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and now becomes third 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. He sat as M.P. for Buckingham in the Con- 
servative interest from February, 1846, to April, 1557, when he retired. He was 
a lord of the Treasury, and Keeper of the Privy S:al to his Royal Highness the 


Prince of Wales, under Lord Derby's first administration in 1852, and for some | 


years acted as Chairman of the Directors of the London and North Western 
Railway, a post for which his well-known turn for engineering and mechanical 
science thoroughly fitted him. He is a Deputy-Lieutenant for Buckingham- 
shire and Northamptonshire, and was formerly captain in the Bucks 
Yeomanry Cavalry. He married, in 
Harvey, Esq., of Langley Park, near Slough, Bucks, by whom he has three 
daughters. The late Duke has left issue also a daughter, Lady Anna, married to 


W. H. P. Gore Langton, Esq., of Newton Park, Somerset, on whom (in default | 


of heirs male) the Earldom of Temple is settled in remainder. ‘The noble 
family of Grenville, which was represented by the late Duke, was seated at 
Wootton, Buckinghamshire, as early as the reign of Henry I., and its ancient 
inheritances have perhaps more largely increased than those of any other noble or 


gentle house in the kingdom by fortunate alliances with the heiresses of other | 


families—a fact which will account for the variety of surnames enjoyed by the Duke, 
and the corresponding number of the noble quarterings in his armorial escutcheon. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to state here that little more than a century ago, 
Richard Grenville, Esq., of Wootton, then head of the family, and M.P. for 
Andover, married the daughter of Sir Richard Temple, a lady who became, by 
inheritance, Viscountess Cobham, and was afterwards created Countess Temple, 
with remainder to her sons by him. His son and successor, Richard, Earl 
Temple, was a K.G., and Lord Privy Seal, and the leader of a strong political party 
in the time of John Wilkes; and his grandson, the next Earl Temple, who was 
twice Viceroy of Ireland, was raised, in 1784, to the } larquisate of Buckingham. 
The second Marquis, father of the Duke so lately deceased, assumed the 
additional names of Brydges and Chandos, in 1799, in right of his wife, the 
heiress of the last Duke of Chandos of a previous creation, as stated above. We 
may be pardoned for adding that the mother of the late Duke was the sole 
representative of Mary Queen Dowager of France, and sister of King Henry VIIL., 
a lady on whom the Crown of England was settled in remainder under certain 
contingencies, which, as a fact, have never taken place. The Grenville family 
has produced within the last century a considerable number of statesmen, in- 
cluding the late Lord Grenville, many years Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, and head of the administration of “all the Talents” in 1806-7: the 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, M.P.; Mr. George Grenville, many years a Secre- 
tary of State, First Lord of the Admiralty, and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and the late Lord Nugent, sometime Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 





1851, the only daughter of Robert | 


ee 


| Isles; and at one time, early in the present century, no less than four of the 
members of this ducal House enjoyed at one time the honours of the Peerage 

_ viz., the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Grenville, Lord Nugent, and Lord Glaston. 
bury. We take the following statement from the Morning Chronicle, as it jg 
evidently stamped by authority :— 


| For some years past, as is pretty generally known, the late duke has lived in retirement, ang 
upon an income small in the extreme as on with a rent-roll of nearly £100,000 per ann 

| to which he succeeded at the death of his father. The estates, however, were heavily encum 

| by the father of the late duke, who, upon coming of age, made himself liable for debts which he 
| did not incur, by taking upon himself at the death of his father the whole of his ‘liabilities’ 
When the present duke became of age the entail to certain estates was cut off, leaving intact 
| the Chandos estates, with a rental of about £20,000 per annum, which could not be molested, as 
| they were entailed upon heirs female. Enormous sales of land, timber, and effects made by the 
present duke while Marquis of Chandos, have materially improved his prospects. And life 
assurances to an immense amount will now fall in, and considerably relieve the remaining andj 
encumbered property. The dowager duchess will in future enjoy a clear jointure of £5,000 per 
annum, fully provided for, and the present duke, remarkable for his business habits, must, ere 
long, be in possession of an income calculated to support his dukedom, independently of solidly. 
based ‘expectations’ from other quarters. As opinions opposite to these facts have been very 
generally entertained, it is only fair to the memory of the late duke that this statement shoulj 
go abroad ; and we are not exceeding the truth when we say that at this moment he might have 
shared with Lord Derby, either on equal terms, or at least on terms second to him alone, the 
lead of the Conservative party, if it had not been for the complicated misfortunes which threy 
a cloud over the estates of princely Stowe, and to meet which his Grace was forced to allow that 
a palace, in which he had entertained royalty, to be dismantled, and its contents brought 
to the hammer,” 


ADMIRAL THE HON. SIR F. B. R. PELLEW. 


On Sunday, the 28th July, at Marseilles, aged 71, Admiral the Hon. Sir Fleet. 
wood Broughton Reynolds Pellew, C.B., K.C.H. He was the second, but eldest 
surviving son of Admiral Sir Edward Pellew, who was raised to the Viscountcy 
of Exmouth for his gallantry in bombarding Algiers in 1816. His mother was 
Susannah, second daughter of James Frowde, Esq., of Knoyle, in Wilts. He was 
born Dec. 13th, 1789, and entered the navy at an early age, and in 1811 he 
especially distinguished himself at Semanap, in the Batavia roads, and near 
Samarang. In 1852, he was appointed to command the Indian station, but was 
recalled in 1854, and became an Admiral of the Blue in 1858. In recognition 
of his services he was nominated a Companion of the Bath in 1815, and a Knight 
| Commander of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1836, receiving at the same 
time the honour of knighthood. The deceased was twice married; in 1816, to 
Eliza Harriet, only daughter of the late Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart., who died in 
1819, leaving issue an only child, married in 1841 to the Earl of Orford; and 
| secondly, in 1851, to Cecile, daughter of the late Comte Edward de Melfort, 

from whom he was divorced in 1855. The next brother of the deceased admiral 
is the Very Rev. Dr. George Pellew, Dean of Norwich, and his nephew is the 
present Viscount Exmouth, 





J. SIMPSON, ESQ. 


On Monday, the 29th ult., at Whitburn House West, co. Durham, aged 76; 
| Joseph Simpson, Esq. He was the only son of the late Charles Simpson, Esq,, 
| of Sunderland (who purchased Whitburn House), by Betty, daughter of Walter 
| Farrimond, Esq., and was born in 1786. He succeeded to the property of 

Whitburn in 1833, and had long been in the Commission of the Peace for his 
native county. By his wife, Margaret, daughter of John Goodchild, Esq., of 
Pallion, co. Durham, he had issue a married daughter, and also four sons. He is 
succeeded by his eldest son Charles, Barrister-at-law, who was born in 1812, and 
married, in 1837, Matilda Gertrude, daughter of George Rooke, Esq., of William- 
field, near Edinburgh. His next son, John Eyres, was born in 1816. His third 
son, who was in the commissariat service, is dead, and the fourth is in holy 
orders. 





G. H. FREELING, ESQ. 


On Thursday, the 6th of June, at Umballah, India, George Hamilton Freeling, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. He was the fourth son of the late Sir George 
Henry Freeling, 2nd Bart., Commissioner of the Customs, by his wife, Jane, 
daughter of Robert Lang, Esq., of Moor Park, Surrey, and was born about the 
year 1828. He entered the East India Civil Service, in the Bengal Presidency, 
in 1850, and had held, among other appointments, the posts of Joint Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector at Allahabad, and Deputy Collector at Delhi. He married, 
in 1855, Adelaide Helen, daughter of the late Major Mylne, of the 11th Light 
Dragoons. He was next surviving brother of General Sir Henry Hill Free: 
ling, Bart., and heir presumptive to the title. 





J. N. V. WILLYAMS, ESQ. 


On Monday, the 22nd ult., aged 38, James Neynoe Vivian Willyams, Esq, 
He was the eldest son of Humphrey Willyams, Esq., J.P. and D.L., of Carnaa 
ton, Cornwall, by Ellen Frances, youngest daughter of Colonel Wm. Brydgei 
Neynoe, of Castle Neynoe, co. Sligo, and brother to Edward William Brydges 
Willyams, Esq., who sat as M.P. for Truro in the Parliament of 1857—9. He 
was born in 1823. He was a magistrate for Cornwall, and formerly held a com- 
mission as lieutenant in the Royal Cornish Miners Artillery. The family 
Willyams were long attached to and connected with the Arundells of Wardow 
and of Llanherne, with one of which noble house their first ancestor went int 
Cornwall about the end of the fifteenth century. 





A. GWYN, ESQ. 


On Monday, the 22nd ult., at Reading, in his 81st year, Anthony Gwyn, Es4: 
of Baron’s Hall, in the county of Norfolk. He was the eldest son of the lat 
Hamond Gwyn, Esq., of Baron’s Hall, by Frances, daughter of John Pigge, E54. 
and was born July 29th, 1780. He succeeded his father in the property 
estates in 1805, and was twice married, first, in 1807, to Sarah, daughter of Jol 

| Stedman, Esq., of Fakenham, by whom he had five daughters and two 8025 
Anthony William, born in 1816, and Hamond Stedman, born in 1820, who * 
married to Harriet, daughter of James Crump, Esq., of the United States. 2? 
married, secondly, Miss Mary Mercer Acton, daughter of John Acton, Esq. “ 
Ipswich, by whom also he has left issue. The family of Gwyn, as the 26” 
implies, is of Welsh extraction. 





| MISS STRICKLAND. 

On Tuesday, the 23rd ult., at Brandsby Hall, near York, aged 45, Miss Stric* 
land. She was Cecilia, eldest daughter of the late Gerrard Edward Strickland, E=" 
of Loughg!tyn House, co. Roscommon, Ireland, and sister of the present Mr 
Charles Strickland, of Loughglyn, who is a magistrate for co. Roscommon, ®” 
who represents a branch of the ancient Roman Catholic family of Strickland © 


Sizergh, Lancashire. 
i 
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LADY WALLER. 


On Wednesday, the 24th ult., at Coley Park, near Reading, Berks, Lady 
Waller. Her ladyship was Catherine, eldest of the three daughters of the Rev. 
Henry Wise, of the Priory, Warwick, and of Offchurch, in the same county, by 
Charlotte Mary, daughter of Sir Stamer Porten, and sister of Henry Christopher 
Wise, Esq., of Woodcote, co. Warwick, who isa magistrate and Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for that county, and is married to a daughter of Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart. 
She married, in October, 1836, Sir Thomas Wathen Waller, second Baronet, who 
was for many years in the Diplomatic Service. His only brother, the Rev. 
Ernest Adolphus Waller, is married to the youngest sister of the deceased lady. 





LADY J. OGILVY. 


On Sunday, the 28th ult., at Baldovan House, near Dundee, N.B., the Lady 
Jane Ogilvy. Her ladyship was the Lady Jane Elizabeth Howard, third daughter 
of Thomas, sixteenth Earl of Suffolk, and ninth Earl of Berkshire, by the Hon. 
Elizabeth Jane Dutton, eldest daughter of James, first Lord Sherborne, and sister, 
consequently, of the present earl. She was born in 1809, and married, in April, 
1836, as his second wife, Sir John Ogilvy, Bart.,-of Innerquharitz, co. Forfar, and 
of Baldovan House, who has been M.P. for Dundee since 1857. Her ladyship 
has left a youthful family of sons and daughters to lament her loss. 





MRS. BLACKBURNE. 


On Saturday, the 20th ult., in Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, Mrs. 
Blackburne, of Hale, near Warrington. She was Anne, daughter of the late 
William Bamford, Esq., of Bamford, co. Lancaster, and married, in 1811, John 
reland Blackburne, Esq., of Hale, in the same county, who sat in the House of 
Commons for many years as M.P. for Warrington, and is a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for the County Palatine. His eldest son, who is Captain 5th 
Dragoon Guards, and Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the 4th Royal Lancashire 
Militia, is recently married to the widow of the late Viscount Hereford. Mr. 
Blackburne’s father, the late John Blackburne, Esq., of Hale, was F.R.S., &c., 
and served, in 1781, as High Sheriff of Lancashire, which he represented in Par- 
liament for forty-six years. 





MISS LEVESON-GOWER. 


On Saturday, the 20th ult., at Down Hall, Essex, the residence of her brother- 
in-law, Sir J. T. Ibbetson-Selwin, Bart., Miss Leveson-Gower. She was Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late General John Leveson-Gower, of Bill Hill, Berks (who 
died in 1816), by his wife, Isabella Mary, second daughter of the late Philip Bowes 
Broke, Esq., of the family of the late Sir Charles Broke-Vere, Bart., M.P. She 
was, consequently, sister of the present Mr. John Leveson-Gower, of Bill Hill, 
who was born in 1802, and married, in 1825, Charlotte Gertrude Elizabeth, 
daughter of Colonel and the Lady Harriet Mitchell. The Leveson-Gowers, of 
Bill Hill, are a younger branch of the Ducal House of Sutherland, the grand- 
father of the present owner having been the Hon. John Leveson-Gower, an Ad- 
miral in the navy, who was a son of John, first Earl Gower, by his third wife, 
Frances, daughter of Admiral Edward Boscawen. 





MRS. TREE. 

On Thursday, the 25th ult., at 5, Randolph-road, Maida-hill West, in the 91st 
year of her age, Mrs. Tree. She was Anna Maria, relict of the late Cornelius. 
Tree, Esq., and mother of Mrs. Bradshaw, Mrs. Charles Kean, and Mrs. Chap- 
man, by whom she has died deeply regretted, as also by a large circle of old and 
attached friends. 





MRS. MASSINGBERD. 


On Saturday, the 27th ult., at Southsea, in the 82nd year of her age, Mrs. Mas- 
singberd. The deceased lady was Mary, daughter of John Smith, Esq., of Gains- 
borough, co. Lincoln, and was born in 1780. She married, in 1805, the late 
Rey. Charles B. Massingberd, Rector of Kettlethorpe, in the same county 
(youngest brother of the late Henry Massingberd, Esq., of Gunby Hall, co. Lin- 
coln), who died in 1836, leaving issue two sons and three daughters. 





MRS. COLONEL SMITH. 


On Tuesday, the 23rd ult., at Aspley House, aged 78, Mrs. Smith. She was 
Frances, daughter of the late Shallot Dale, Esq., of Newcastle, and married, in 
1811, the late Colonel Charles Hervey Smith, of Aspley House, near Woburn, 
Beds, but was left a widow in 1857. Her eldest son, Mr. Charles Hervey Smith, 
the present owner of Aspley House, is a magistrate for Bedfordshire, and a 
Property-Tax Commissioner. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 





The late Lord Chancellor, the Right Hon. John Baron Campbell, of 
St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire ; Hartrigge House, Roxburghshire; and Stratheden 
House, Knightsbridge, who died at his town residence on the 23rd June last, 
aged 79, and whose will was proved in her Majesty’s Court of Probate, on the 
“oth of July, appointed as executors his three sons—Baron Stratheden and 
Campbell, the Hon. Hallyburton George Campbell, and the Hon. Dudley Camp- 
bell, together with his daughter, the Hon. Mary Scarlett Campbell. The personal 
property was sworn under £120,000. Lord Campbell's will presents a singular 
peculiarity, inasmuch as his lordship, on the decease of his wife, Baroness 
Stratheden, who died so recently as last year, executed a new will, bearing date 
“9th March, 1860, in which will he confirms a codicil made some years prior to 
her ladyship’s decease, and dated in 1857; the will and codicil were admitted 
by the Court as forming his lordship’s last will, and proved together as such. 
the will is written on a sheet and a half of letter paper, and is entirely in his 
‘ordship’s handriting, but not the codicil, which is of considerable length, and dis- 


a gg solely of his Irish estates to his eldest son, Baron Stratheden and Camp- 
— excepting the farm of Moycullen, Galway, in the occupation of his son, the 
on, 


— Hallyburton, and which he leaves to him for life. His lordship’s estates in 
»cotland are also entailed, and he has directed that they should be registered 
immediately after his decease. His lordship has further appointed his eldest son 
residuary legatee of all other his estates, both real and personal. The testator 
a8 bequeathed to his two sons, the Hon. Hallyburton and Dudley Campbell, a 


‘acy of £15,000 each, and like legacies to his two daughters, the Hon. Mary 











| sovereign on 





Scarlett and Cecilia Campbell; as also legacies of £5,000 to each of his two 
married daughters, the Hon. Louisa White and the Hon. Edina Duckworth, in 
addition to their portions on marriage. His manuscripts he leaves to- his 
daughter, the Hon. Mary Scarlett Campbell, whom he describes as having been 
his faithful and valuable assistant in his literary labours, with permission to pub- 
lish them for her own benefit. His official robes, as Chief Justice and Lord 
High Chancellor, his insignia of office, gold collar, &c., &c., he leaves to his 
eldest son as heir-looms. Lord Campbell concludes his will of 1860 in the 
following terms, which refer solely to his eldest son, Baron Stratheden and 
Campbell :—“ Knowing that he is absolute owner, without any trust imposed 
upon him, he will ever act kindly and generously to his brothers and sisters.’”’ The 
will was witnessed by his lordship’s butler and footman, and the codicil by Charles 
Cooper, his lordship’s clerk, and his lordship’s butler. It is unnecessary to 
-make any comment upon the career of this distinguished personage. We confine 
ourselves, therefore, to referring our readers to the biographical memoir of his 
lordship in our Journal, 29th June, No. 52. 





The Right Rev. Thomas Dealtry, D.D., Lord Bishop of Madras, who 
died at his residence, Ayar, in the East Indies, on the 5th of March last, 
executed his will in the month preceding, appointing as his executors his relict, 
together with his son, the Rev. Thomas Dealtry, M.A., both of Ayar. His will 
was administered to in the Supreme Court of Madras soon after his decease, and 
also in England, in the London Court, on the 24th of last month. The inhabitants 
of the presidency of Madras have sustained a severe loss in the death of Dr. 
Dealtry. This excellent prelate filled that see for a period of twelve years, and 
was distinguished for his activity, zeal, and piety; indeed, it is sufficient to say 
of him that he was many years ago patronised and brought forward by the late 
Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, and it is to him that Dr. Dealtry owed his elevation. 
The bishop disposes of his property to his relict, his son, and daughter, giving 
his house, grounds, furniture, and other effects to his son, the Rev. Thomas 
Dealtry ; and a legacy of £2,000 to his daughter. The relict takes the remainder 
of the property, and is appointed residuary legatee. The will is very brief, and 
was witnessed by John Shaw, Esq., solicitor, Madras, and the Rev. B. 8S. Clarke, 
chaplain to the East India Company, Bangalore. Bishop Dealtry resided in 
India since the year 1835, and died at the age of 65. For a biographical notice 
of this prelate, see our journal 4th May last, No. 44. 





Captain Bruce Roxburgh, formerly of the Bengal Cavalry, and late of 
Torquay, where he died on the 14th of June last, made his will in 1858, which 
was attested by G. T. Fawcett, Esq., Secretary of the Junior United Service 
Club, and H. G. Carteret, Esq., of the United Service Club, to which he added a 
codicil on the 4th June last, attested by Lieutenant-Colonel James Roxburgh and 
Captain R. H. D. Tulloch, the executors nominated being his brothers, James 
Roxburgh, Esq., and Dr. William Roxburgh. Probate was granted by the 
London Court on the 20th July, and the personalty sworn under £25,000. This 
gallant officer had retired from active military service in India. We assume that 
this gentleman was either a bachelor or a widower without children, as he has 
bequeathed his property, with the exception of some charitable bequests, to his 
nearest relatives. To his two brothers, who are the executors, he has left £2,000 
each, and also appointed them residuary legatees ; to his sister, Mrs. Tucker, 
£2,500; to another sister, and to nephews and nieces, legacies are bequeathed of 
various amounts. It affords us great pleasure to enumerate the bequests bestowed 
by the Captain on the following institutions :—To the British and Foreign Bible 


| Society, the Royal Free Hospital, and the London City Mission, £200 each ; and 


to the Female Dormitory, £50. 


Se ee 


Mrs. Henrietta Wallop, of the Island of Jersey, wife of Moses Gibaut, 
Esq., died on the 30th of August last at that island, having made her will in 
1858, appointing her husband, Moses Gibaut, Esq., and John Godfrey, Esq., 
executors. Probate was granted by the Court, in London, on the 19th July, 
and the personal property sworn under £25,000. This is a will which presents 
so singular a novelty, in some parts of the terms used, that we are at a loss 
to understand its precise bearing. The testatrix resided at Jersey, and appears 
to have been a lady of some distinction in that island, and has left her 
personal property to her husband absolutely, with the exception of two bequests, 
She directs the sum of £3,000 to be set apart for a Miss Sarah Croxford, and 
a sum of £1,000 for her godson, Sidney Waters. The singular novelty, above 
alluded to, is, as the testatrix herself expresses it, “ separated from my husband 
as regards property.” But it appears that the testatrix has nominated her 
husband residuary legatee of her personal property, and the further singularity is 
that the testatrix has not and did not assume his name. 





Lieutenant-Colonel Martin Crean-Lynch, formerly residing at Kensington, 
but late of Clapham, where he died in June last, having executed his will with a 
codicil, both dated last year. Probate was granted by the London Court, on the 
22nd July, to his widow, sole executrix. Lieutenant-Colonel Lynch was formerly 
of the 14th Foot, and attained to the rank of Licutenant-Colonel in the year 1554, 
and appears to have retired altogether from active service. This gallant officer 
has left to his relict his real estate and residue of his personal, excepting a 
portion of his funded property, which is bestowed in equal shares upon his two 
sons. There are no other bequests of any kind mentioned in the will. 





Mr. James Braidwood, Chief of the London Fire Brigade, of Watling-street, 
whose melancholy death occurred on the 22nd of June last, had made his will in 
1852, nominating as his executors his relict, Mrs. Mary Ann Jane Braidwood, 
William Meredith Browne, Esq., Westminster Fire Office, King-street, Covent- 
garden, and Mr. James Shand, of the firm of Messrs. Shand & Mason, Fire- 
engine Pump Manufacturers, 245, Blackfriars-road. The personal property was 
sworn under £5,000. This is the will of Mr. Braidwood, who lost his life in the 
active and zealous discharge of his duty at the calamitous fire in Tooley-street,— 


| a fire so ruinously destructive of property and fearfully extensive in its range, as 
j . = e,° eo s ~~ ° . , _— alice ao : 
| at the time we are writing it is doubtful whether it is even yet totally extin- 


guished. The appalling circumstances under which Mr. Braidwood met his death 
have excited throughout the whole length and breadth of the land universal 


| sympathy, and the deepest commiseration has pervaded all classes, from the 


the throne to the humble occupier of the poorest cottage. 
Mr. Braidwood has left all his property of every description whatever to his 
widow, for her sole and absolute use, and there are no other bequests of any 
kind. The will, which is entirely in the handwriting of Mr. Braidwood, is very 
brief, bears date Sth of April, 1852, and was attested by Charles Hooton and 
Henry C. Rush, both of the Sun Fire Office, Threadneedle-street. 
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THE NEW VOLUME 


OP THE 


LONDON REVIEW, 


From Janvary § To June 29, 
Is now ready, Price Thirteen Shillings. 


The whole of the Numbers forming the First Volume 
have been made complete. Price of Vol. I., 10s. 6d. 


Covers for binding the Vols., 2s. each. 
Reading Folios, 1s. 6d. each. 


The above may be obtained through all Booksellers 
and News Agents. 


——$_—_———_ 





aE 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OE Bev cnncs nenteces sociale 2s. 6d. 
Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 
ADVERTISEMENTS EXCEEDING ONE CoLUMN IN WIDTH 
ARE CHARGED IN PROPORTION, 


Advertisements are received up to Eight P.M. on 
Thursdays. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR UNSTAMPED COPIES. 


QuarTerty ,..... 68. 6d. Harr-Yearry ...... 13s. 
YEARLY ...... 268. 


Stamped Copies, to go free by Post, are charged 
One Penny per Copy extra. 


Orders for “Tur Lonpon Review AND WEEKLY 
JournaL” received by all Booksellers and News- 
agents; or at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, 
Strand. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable at the 
Charing-cross Office, to W. Lirr_e, Manager. 

A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of 
Seven Postage Stamps. 


——— eS eee 
_— —= — 


NEWSPAPERS FOR THE COLONIES | 


AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Persons sending Newspapers abroad should be 
aware that an adhesive stamp must be placed on all 
Newspapers going out of the British Islands to the 
Colonies and Foreign Countries. The number of 
such adhesive stamps varies; the precise number 
required in each case is stated in the Postal Guides 
under the head of “ Colonial and Foreign Postage.” 


As to the impressed red stamp on Newspapers, it is | 


only available for circulation in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Channel! Islands. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


q°*: STAL PALACE.—BLONDIN will make 

his SIXTEENTH ASCENT over the FOUNTAINS 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, at Five o'clock 
precisely. 

To exhibit his wonderful and daring feats, three enormous 
Masts have been erected on the Terrace, over which has been 
strained, at a considerably increased elevation, and immediately 
over the Fountains, the rope made expressly for this purpose, 
about two thousand feet in neath, 

The Fountains will be played during the whole period of the 

erformance. During the 
eds, Lawns, and Walks will be roped cf, excepting the two 
Broad Terrace Walks and the Upper Slope. 

The Band of the Coldstream Guards will attend. 
attractions as usual. 

Admission, One Shilling; but to afford the opportunity for 
all classes of Visitors to witness these extraordinary Exhibitions, 
Reserved Seat Tickets will be issued for the North and South 
open Corridors at Half-a-Crown each; and for the Queen's 


August 7th, 


All other 


Box, Centre Corridor, and for the Upper Centre Corridor, at | 


Five Shillings each. 





NI ADEMOISELLE ADELINA PATTI.— 
1 The Directors of the CRYSTAL PALACE have great 








gratification in being able to announce that they have made | 


arrangements with the celebrated Prima Donna, Madlle. 


ADELINA PATTI, 


place on FRIDAY NEXT, AUGUST 9th. 


London until the Royal Italian Opera Season of 1862. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 


_ Admission, Half-a-crown; Numbered Stalls, 
Unnumbered reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 


5s. extra; 


Cry stal Palace, 2, Exeter Hall, and of the usual Agents, 


Performance the Terrace, Flower | 


to give a GRAND CONCERT, at the 
PALACE, previous to her departure from London, to take 

} This occasion will 
most positively be the last on which Mdille. Patti will sing in 


These Tickets will be 
ready for delivery on Saturday Morning, August 3rd, at the 


R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH | 
| MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their entirely new and 
| ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT, “OUR CARD BASKET,” 
| and the “TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” EVERY EVENING 
| (except Saturday) at 8; THURSDAY asp SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS at 3, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, l1s., 
2s. Stalls, 3s. Stall Chairs, 5s., can be secured at the Gallery, 
in advance, and at Mesers. Cramer, Beale, and Co’s., 201, 
Regent-street. Mr. GERMAN REED will give his Musical 
Recital, entitled “‘A DAY WITH THE HOUNDS.” Mrs. 
GERMAN REED will sing her new and original Song, ‘I 
NEVER DOES NOTHING AT ALL.” Mr. JOHN PARRY 
will sing his new and original Song, entitled ‘‘ PATER- 
FAMILIAS; or, A TRBAT FOR THE JUVENILES,” with 
Pictorial Llustrations. 








WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
| HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 








of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prosrgctvses and Forms on application to the Hgap 
Orrics, 355, Strand, London. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
Directors, 

John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, 4 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 





Capital .......rccccrcrrccccccccccccccsecssccccccscvessevecees £500,000 
Be TOI esis ccs vacscicctnedesnsstensissccines £110,000 
DEE TING fanaa chase asensincncsnsssssasdedssascxanin £40,000 





To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 
The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return cf four-fifths of the premium paid, 
| No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 
For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining @ given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 





Endowments for Children are made payable on se 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death, 
The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 


NVESTMENT OF SAVINGS AND 

CAPITAL.—The CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
Share Department, five per cent. per annum; Deposit Depart- 
ment, four per cent., ditto. The mothe Warrants issued half 
yearly, ond withdrawals at fixed periods, according to the 
amounts, large or small. No partnership liability, and the 
taking of land is entirely optional. Prospectuses sent free of 


| charge. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
EXCURSION TRAINS will leave London (King’s- 
cross Station), at 10.0 a.m., for HUDDERSFIELD, STALEY- 
BRIDGE, MANCHESTER, and LIVERPOOL, 
Fares for the Double Journey. 
First Class............ ... 21s. | Closed Carriages. ..12s. 6d. 


On MONDAY, Sth August, returning only on Wednesday, 
7th August. 

And for the same Stations—Fares for the Double Journey. 

First Class............... 37s. | Closed Carriages...... 17s. 

On MONDAY, 5th August, returning either on Monday, 19th 
August, or on Wednesday, 21st August. 

An EXCURSION TRAIN will leave the above Stations for 
LONDON, on MONDAY, 5th August, at similar fares. 

An EXCURSION TRAIN will also leave London (King’s- 
cross Station), at 7.45 a.m., on SATURDAY, 10th August, 
returning on Wednesday, 14th August, as under :— 

Fares for Fares for 
the Double Journey theDoubleJourney 
IstClass. ClosedCar. IstClass. ClosedCar, 





| 
| 
| 


| 





a 





Peterboro’. » Boston ......16s. 0d.... 8s. Od. 
Stamford ... } 14s. Od....78. Od. Horncastle .1Ss. 0d.... 95. Od, 
Grantham ...15s. 0d....7s. 6d. | Louth — 995. Od....11s. Od. 


Retford 18s. Od....9s. Od. | Grimsby 

Tickets for the Trains from London may be obtained on the 
two previous days to the running of each train, at King’s-cross 
Station; Angel-street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand; 32, Regent’s- 
circus; and 264, Holborn; and on the morning of the running 
of each Train at King’s-cross Station only, An early applica- 
' tion for them is particularly requested. 

Further particulars given in Bills, to be obtained at King’s- 
cross, and principal Stations, or at any of the Company's 
| Receiving Offices in London. 
| - : - ’ 

) SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 


' London, King’s-cross Station, July 23rd, 1961. 





| a TICKETS TO THE SEA-SIDE 
by SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, from WATERLOO- 
BRIDGE STATION to RYDE, Cowes, Isle of Wight, Ports- 
mouth, Gosport, Southampton, Lymington, Weymouth, Poole 
(for Bournemouth or Swanage), Wareham (for Swanage), 
Jersey and Guernsey, Exeter, Exmouth, Bideford or Barn- 
staple (for Ilfracombe), Honiton (for Sidmouth), Colyton (for 
Seaton), Axminster (for Lyme Regis, Charmouth, and Ax- 
' mouth), available for one month, or for longer periods.—See 
South-Western Time Tables for July, or a Handbill will be 
sent on application to the Traffic Manager, Waterloo-bridge 
Station. a 


ERSEY and GUERNSEY vid SOUTHAMPp-. 
TON, from WATERLOO BRIDGE STATION. Addai. 
tional Service on and after 30th July. The Royal Mail Packets 
will leave Southampton on the arrival of the 8.30 p.m. majj 
train from Waterloo Bridge Station, Daily (Saturdays and Sy. 
days excepted). Passengers may go by any previous train 
The packets return from Jersey every Monday, Wednesday. 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, at 7 a.m., calling at Guernsey 
about 8.30 a.m., and passengers arrive in London the same 
evening. Fares throughout, 3ls. or 2ls. Return Ticke 
available for one month, 45s. or 35s. The Steamer Atalanta 
with passengers and goods, leaves Southampton for Je > 
every Monday and Saturday at 6 pm. (Train for London gt 
3 p.m.), returning from Jersey every Tuesday and Friday, 
Fares, by Atalanta, 21s., 16s., or lls. Return Tickets for one 
month, 33s. or 26s. Passengers can book from Reading 
tasingstoke, Salisbury, Yeovil, or Exeter, to Guernsey andj 
Jersey; also from Birmingham, Live 1, Manchester, and 
the principal stations on the London and North-Western Rai. 
way to Guernsey and Jersey. 


7 XCURSION TO PARIS 
(with a stay of three days and a half), by the SOUTH 

EASTERN RAILWAY; the short Sea Route (in connection 
with the Northern of France Line) on the occasion of the 
EMPEROR’S GRAND FETES AT PARIS, on the 15th 
AUGUST, 1861; also, the FRENCH NATIONAL RIFLE 
CONTEST, at Vincennes. 

Excursion Tickets will be issued at the following Fares, 

There and Back :— 

Third Class (cov. Carriages) 25s. | Second Class, 30s, 

Available by the Train leaving London Bridge on MONDAY, 
the 12th, at §.55 p.m., and returning on FRIDAY, the 16th, 
at 10.0 p.m; on TUESDAY, the 13th August, at 8.55 p.m, 
and returning on SATURDAY, the 17th, at 10.0 p.m. The 
Tickets om on the MONDAY will only be available to 
Return on the FRIDAY, and those issued on the TUESDAY 
to Return on the SATURDAY. 

For all particulars see Handbills. 


C. W. EBORALL, General Manager. 











HE FOURTH REPORT of the CLERICAL 
and POOR CLERGY RELIEF SOCIETY is now ready, 
and may be had on application at the Office, 32, Southampton. 
street, Strand, W.C., or by post for two stamps. 
W. G. JERVIS, M.A., Secretary. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, at Eight o’clock p.m., with an 
Introductory Address by Mr. Spencer Smith. 

The Medical Appointments in this Hospital are annually 
conferred upon Pupils without additional fee. The advantages 
of Five of these appointments far exceeds as many Scholar. 
ships of Fifty Pounds each. 

Physicians—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson, Dr, 

Handfield Jones, Dr. Sieveking, and Dr. Markham. 
Surgeons—Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr, Ure, Mr. Spencer 

Smith, Mr. Walton, and Mr. James Lane, 





| Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith. 


| Physio 


Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. White Cooper. 
Aural Surgeon—Mr.Toynbee. Surgeon-Dentist —Mr.Sercombe, 


LECTURES. 


Clinical Medicine - Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson. 
Clinical Surgery—Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, 
Medicine—Dr. Chambers and Dr. Sibson. 
Surgery—Mr. Lane and Mr. Spencer Smith, 

lony—Wr. James Lane and Dr. Broadbent. 


| Anatomy—Mr. James Lane and Mr. Gascoyen. 


Operations on the dead body—Mr. Walton. 


| Dissections—Mr. Gascoyen and Mr. Norton, 


Chemistry—Mr. Frederick Field, 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Sercombe, 
SUMMER SESSION. 
Midwifery—Dr. Tyler Smith, and Dr. Graily Hewitt. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Sieveking. 
Botany—Dr. Dresser. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Sanderson. 
Practical Chemistry—Mr. Frederick Field. 


| Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. White Cooper. 


Aural Surgery—Mr. Toynbee. 
Comparative Anatomy—-Dr. Broadbent. 
Natural Philosophy—Mr. Smalley. 

Prizes, &c.—The Medical appointments in the Hospital. 
A Scholarship in Anatemy of the annual value of £25. A 
Prize of £20 for Students of the first year. Prizes in the 
several Classes at the end of each Session, 

The Fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the 
Society of Apothecaries, is £89. 5s., payable by instalments. 

A detailed Prospectus will be sent, and further information 


| obtained, on application to 


GEO. G. GASCOYEN, Dean of the School. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, August, 1861. 





N ILNER GIBSON TESTIMONIAL 
4 





At a Meeting at Fendall’s Hotel, on the 19th of July,® 
pursuance of Resolutions moved and seconded by Sird.): 


| Shelley, M.P., Sir Charles Douglas, M.P., Mr. Cobden, MP, 
Mr. J. White, M.P., and Mr. W. N. Ashurst, it was dete 
| mined to invite a PUBLIC COLLECTION towards a FUND 
for a TESTIMONIAL to the Right Honourable T. MILNES 


detet- 


GIBSON, to commemorate the Final Abolition of all Taxes ® 
Literature and the Press. 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. William Ewart, MP. 
| Treasurer, Mr. Robert Chambers; Secretary, Mr. Jobs 
Francis. j 
| Arrangements are in progress for the formation of o® 
Committees in Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birming 
Liverpool, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Ashton-under-Lyne, +. 
|  Subseriptions, limited to £1, can be sent to Messrs. Drom 
mond & Co., Charing-cross, or to the Treasurer, 1° 4 
Chambers, Esq., 47, Paternoster-row, London, E.C.; °F 
to the Collector, Mr. Thomas Sanderson. 
By order of the Committee, 
JOHN FRANCIS, Hon. Se- 


——_——— 











| WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Giascow & LonDo¥- 





treet, 2 
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W HEELER & WILSON’S NOTED LOCK- 
STITCH SEWING MACHINES, with the Recent 
Improvements. Glass Cloth Presser, Improved Loop Check, 
new style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, &c. 
OFFICES AND SALE De 462, OXFORD STREET, 


Instruction gratis to every purchaser. 


The Machine will Stitch, Gather, Hem, Fell, or Bind with 
great rapidity; answers well for aLt descriptions of work, is 
simple, compact, and elegant in design; the work will not 
ravel, and is the same on voth sides ; the speed is from 1,000 
to 2,000 stitches per minute ; a child 12 years old can work it, 
and the Machine is suitable alike for the Family or the Manu- 
facturer.—Lilustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, gratis and 


P »st-free. 





INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is us 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON, and G. SPRING- 
FIELD, Sole Menufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘“(Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world,”’—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 

‘* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction,” — 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 

‘‘The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
nerustation known.’’—Commercial Daily List. 





FINE HEAD OF HAIR, 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOU3TACHIDS, 


OWLANDS MACASSAR OIL— 


This elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in high 
repute for its unprecedented success in promoting the Growth, 
Restoring, and in Beautifying the Human Hair. For children 
it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. The numerous testimonials constantl y received of 
its efficacy afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. Price 
38. 6d., 78., 10s. 6d. (ogee to four small), and 21s. per bottle, 
Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by Chemista and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for ‘‘ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
a hhooding and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only ashort time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers. 





TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN, 
EARSS TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
euny, and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the 

1st. 

PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each, 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor's Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond. 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country ; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 


—_—. 


U BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
Cars. —Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 Ib. 2s. 9d.; 2b. 4s. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
ls ; 12 lb. 228.; 241b. free of carriage, 40s.—BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
honed by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
io. Puvhe, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
.wtourn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
a er for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
; ‘children, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
ae agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
4 oe are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
way ee the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
> een found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
on st attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 








oO 172, New Bond-street, London; and ‘sold by all respect- 
1¢ Chemists throughout the empire. 





OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
MiTIse aM, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
ROW M, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
-/YNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 


Yoge eflicacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 


vlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
ean with the words ‘Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 


ue Sved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
~“vmpany each bottle, 


sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 


Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


yottles, 29. Od. and 46. 6.1., carriage free. 


Price in t 








een induced to vend imitations. Never purchase | 





ANALYSIS BY LIGHT. 
CROOKES’ SPECTROSCOPE, 


SPENCER BROWNING AND CO, PATENTEES. 


With the kind and valuable assistance of W. Crookes, Esq., F.C.S., so well known for his successful 


researches upon the Spectrum, we have been enabled to produce a most efficient, portable, and convenient 
Instrument for use, and more economical in price than any other hitherto offered to the public. 


Having made an addition to the Instrument which greatly increases its power, the price will now be 
£4 10s.; with higher power, and extra adjustments, £5 5s. Mounted Prism, for showing the spectra of two 


metals at the same time, £1. 
CROOKES’ POCKET SPECTROSCOPE 
FOR TOURISTS. 


SPENCER BROWNING AND CO, PATENTEES. 
Warranted to show the Soda Line D double. 
The size of this Instrument is only 4} inches by 2}, 1} inches thick, in Morocco case complete. 





Price, £3 10s. With higher power and extra adjustment, £4 4s. 
Either instrument forwarded free on receipt of remittance to 


SPENCER BROWNING & CO., PATENTEES, 111, MINORIES, E.C. 
Established 100 years. 





BUNSEN AND KIRCHHOFF’S 
APPARATUS FOR SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 


As Described in the Supplement to “The London Review,” May 4th, 1861, 
IS MANUFACTURED BY 


WwW. LADD, 
MICROSCOPE AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 


By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
11 and 12, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


SCOTT ADIBW’S 
WATERPROOF CLOAKS AND JACKETS, 


In great variety, perfectly adapted for Yachting, Travelling, and the Sea-side, from One Guinea. 
SCOTT ADIE solicits the honour of an inspection of his New 


GLASGOW AND PAISLEY LINDSEY WOOLSEYS AND SPUN SILKS, 
For Ladies’ DRESSES and PETTICOATS suitable for the present Season. 


SCOTCH SHAWLS, MAUDS, CARRIAGE, and TRAVELLING RUGS in great choice. Also the Real 
VICUGNA and HIMALAYA SHAWLS and CLOAKINGS. 


ALL KINDS OF SHETLAND GOODS AND SCOTCH HOSIERY. 
KNICKERBOCKER AND HIGHLAND SUITS FOR BOYS. 


HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 
SCOTT ADIE, 


115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 


TO GENTLEMEN. 


Best Fancy Trowsers, One Guinea; Black Dress Suit, Three Pounds Fifteon; 
Walking or Sea-side Suit, Three Guineas. 

















Ww. COOPER & 
“ TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION,” 


34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
(Patterns Free by Post.) 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning Costume of every 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at @ moment's notice, The most Reasonable 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


| Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
| forwarding their orders to THIS EsTaBLisHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
| most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 


C O., 
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AUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 





Mr. Cravpet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 


imitations of his Carte de Visite Vignette Portrait of H.R.H. the late Duchess of Kent. 
hem is manifest, these counterfeit productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not 
ely the photograph. To prevent this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all 


perfe tion of t 


examine attentiv 


Althongh the im- 


the Cartes de Visite which come from his establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107, 


REGENT STREET, 


Turee Doors From Vico STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





QO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS AND VISES PROCURED, without 
personal attendance, expense, and trouble saved, by applying to C. GOODMAN, Agent (Successor to Leian & Co.), 
407, Strand, London, W.C., three doors east of the Adelphi Theatre.—N.B. Circular of Instructions Post Free. 





ENSON’S WATCHES.— 
«« Perfection of mechanism.’’—Morning Post, 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for ‘Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C, 
Established 1749. 





1. laneiaimaae CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET. 


; SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
renew the Tease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash. 

250, OXFORD-STREFT, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 

Hyde-park. 





——— 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and ery by Her Majesty's 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 





“ HE BLESSINGS OF PEACE” 
are to be found in the increased importation of Teas by 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 

whereby the finest descriptions are brought within the reach of 

all. ‘Strong Tea.” The Leaf not coloured, from 2s. Good 

Family Tea, 3s. to 3s. 4d. Rich Souchong, last seasons, 3s. 5d, 

Finest kinds from 4s, Offices, 9, Great St. Helen’s Church- 

yard, Bishopsgate. 


_— 


wy & CO’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, may 
be had in fine condition, at the following Prices for 
Cash :— 
Reputed Measures. Imperial Measure. 
Quarts, 6s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen, 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices. 


Address :—BARBER & LELEUX, 11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
T EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the genera! opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 

24s. and 30s. per doz. 

Superior Claret ............ 363. 42s. 48s. 60s. 72s. 











, 

Go rd Dinner Sherry WEITTTITITitiiitit iit 24s. 308, ” 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

NEY sndcicoccccsceossscocsteconssheve 36s. 428. 48s. 4, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 48s.60s. ,, 
Hock and Moselle .,. 30s. 36s. 48s. 60s. to 120s. _—,, 
RUE GEO anevcxtdcenccnacnersivai 60s. 66s. 78s. ,, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 66s. 75s. ,, 

Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frortignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines, 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 

On receipt of " Post -office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme. 
diately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 


(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





AINSBURY’S SUMMER BEVERAGES.— 
A tablespoonful of either of SAINSBURY’S FRUIT 
ESSENCES, mixed with an ordinary tumblerful of spring 
water, will form a delicious beverage ; they are also peculiarly 
adapted for flavouring carbonated soda and potass waters, 
and in every instance where there is a gazogene in use they will 
be found most desirable. Raspberry, orange, black currant, 
cherry, and apple fruit essences, at Is., 1s. 10d., and 3s. 6d. per 
imperial quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint; lemonade and 
ginger lemonade, at lid, Is. 4d., and 2s. 6d. rer quarter-pint, 
half-pint, and pint ; foreign pineapple and mulberry, at 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. per quarter-pint, half-pint, and pint. Manu- 
factory, No. 176 and 177, Strand, third door west of Norfolk- 
street, 








RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 





IBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- | 


BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 





CCOUNT BOOKS, &ce, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE, — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description: 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 








a — 


HE QUEEN, A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
JOURNAL AND REVIEW, Sixpence Weekly, Pro. 
spectuses now ready. 
London: 248, Strand, W.C. 








HE BOYS’ OWN LIBRARY 

‘WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD.” Part IV. fo; 
August contains :—The Nshiego-Mbouné—Bio hical Notice 
of M. du Chaillu—The Rhinoceros, Structure, Habitat, how he 
is hunted—Memoir of Andersson, of Lake Ngumi celebrity— 
The Tiger, Structure and Habitat, and how he is hunted 
Twenty-three Illustrations. Also, Map of the Habitats of 
Wild Animals in South America, and a beautifully coloured 
frontispiece of The Buffalo—a Miraculous Escape. 


London: 8S. O. Brzton, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Booksellers. 





eT , 


NOW READY. 
| > pate N’S ILLUMINATED FAMILY 
BIBLE. 
Part I. post-free for twenty-four stamps. 


London: 8. O. Berton, 248, Strand, W.C., and all 
Booksellers. 





—— 


Now ready, in 8vo:, with Portrait of the Author and numerong 
Illustrations, 21s. bound, 
HE OKAVANGO RIVER 
A Narrative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure, 
By Cuartes Joun AnpeERsson, Author of ‘* Lake Ngamo,” 
Hurst & Buackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 








pr Aten t OU TOREL ENDS ; or, Our Parish 


and some of its People. Now publishing in the LEI. 
SURE HOUR, price 1d., weekly. 
London: Ricuarp Jones, 56, Paternoster-row. 





ETERBOROUGH, AND ROUND ABOUT 

IT: an Account of the Ancient Sites and Memorials 

recently visited by the members of the Archxological Institute. 

Illustrated with numerous Engravings. In the LEISURE 
HOUR, Nos. 499 and 500, 1d. each. 





ORILLA STORIES, from M. Dv CHatiuv’s 
work on Equatorial Africa; in the LEISURE HOUR, 


| No. 499, price 1d. 


STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in | 


great variety. 


fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 
GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 


| degrees, 5s. each, 


NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draflt, from 7s, a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d, 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

F. ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 








NEW MUSIC. 
G ERALDINE.—Sims Reeves’s New Song, 
X composed by Francesco BerGer, and sung by Sims 
Reeves with immense success at the Composer’s Concert at St. 
James's Hall. Price 2s. 6d. 
Appisoyn, Hotter, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 





HERE IS A SONG IVE HEARD THEE 
SING. New Song. By Jonn Barnett. Words by 
W.H. Bettamy. Price 2s. 
Avpison, Horiier, and Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 








HE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. 
Composed by J. L. Hatron, and sung with immense 
success by Mr. Santigy. Price 2s, 6d. post-free. 
Avprson, Hoxtrer, & Lrcas, 210, Regent-street. 








OBERT COCKS & CO’S LIST OF NEW 
MUSIC, 


( H! YE TEARS, song, words by Dr. 
MACKAY, music by FRANZ ABT, 2s, A delightful 
combination of talent. 


| | eae AROON, song, by FRANZ 
ABT. 2s. An exquisite companion to his popular 
song, ‘‘ When the Swallows.” 


N ORTS 100 OPERATIC AIRS FOR THE 


VIOLIN. Price 1s. 6d. 
\ ORTS 100 DANCES FOR THE VIOLIN, 
4 
rilles, &c. 


including the Young Recruit, the Colleen Bawn Quad- 

ls.6d. ‘*The tunes are well selected, and include 

some new and highly approved copyright melodies,”’—Brighton 

Times. 

HE CHEAPEST AND BEST OF PIANO 

TUTORS. MHamilton’s Modern Instructions for the 

Pianoforte, fingered by Czerny, with Airs and Preludes by 

W. Vincent Wallace, Brinley Richards, Alphonse Ledac, &c. 

300th edition, newly revised. 70 folio pages, extra-sized 
plates. 4s. 


London: Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, W.; and of all Musicsellers. 








HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 128 pages and 88 cuts, for 14 
stamps. 


Apply direct to W. Atrorp Liorn, Portland-road, 
London, W. 








OSSIP ABOUT THE GIPSIES, in Three 
Chapters, See LEISURE HOUR, Nos. 497-3-9. Price 


| 
DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 14: each. 





MACHINE; its Origin, 
See LEISURE HOUR, No. 47, 





HE SEWING 


History, and Uses. 


price 1d. 


LEISURE HOUR, No. 593, price ld. 


| 
| 








HE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS IN isél, 
in the LEISURE HOUR, No. 498, price 1d. 





N Y RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SOMERS 
ISLANDS, in Seven Chapters ; now publishing in the 
LEISURE HOUR, in No. 497, &c., price 1d. per No. 


IRDS, CATS, AND RATS. By Mr. W. Kino, 


author of ‘‘ Natural History of Song Birds,’’—See 











OLD AND SILVER FISH. By Mr. W. 


Kipp, Author of ‘Natural History of Song Birds.” 
See LEISURE HOUR, No. 500, price 1d. 





HE TURKISH BATH. See LEISURE 


HOUR, Nos. 486 and 501, price 1d. 


OOTS AND SHOES: their early forms; 

changes of fashion; celebrated shoemakers; magnitude 

of the occupation; and the Elephant-buildings, London. Se 
LEISURE HOUR, No. 501, price 1d. 


W TASHINGTON UNDER A WAR 
ASPECT ; with Engraving of Washington City, Se 
LEISURE HOUR, No. 502, price 1d, 








OUNT CAVOUR, with Portrait from : 
Photograph. See LEISURE HOUR, No. 503, price le. 
London: Ricnarp Jones, 56, Paternoster-row. 





a —_——$ 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME; A Fanil 
Magazine for Sabbath Reading. Price One Pessy, 
weekly ; and Frvgrgncg, in Monthly parts. 
Rewigious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, 
Piccadilly. 











BY ‘KWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for AUGUST, 
1861. No. DL. Price 2s. 6d, 
CoNTENTS. 

Joseph Wolff. 

On Manners. 

Vaughan’s Revolutions in English History. 

Norman Sinclair : an Autobiography—Conclasion. 

The Royal Academy and the Water-Colour Societies. 

Mad Dogs. 

Another Minister’s Autobiography. 

Three Days in the Highlands. 

Wititram Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


TH REVIEW 








HE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW 
for AUGUST, being No. 22 of the United New Series,* 
this day published, price 5s., and contains :—Art. 1. 7 
Yelverton Marriage Case.—2. The Province of Jurisprude™ 
determined.—3. Journal of a Gloucestershire Justice, 4” 
1715-1756.—4. A Trial for Child Poisoning in Germany’, 
Charitable Trusts.—6. The Assizes.—7. Old Wills.—8. Koe™ 
on Domicil.—9. The Professional and Parliamentary Careet® 
Lord Campbell.—Notes of New Books.—Events and Appo™” 
ments of the Quarter, &c. &c. 
London: BrrrerwortHs, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Last 
Publishers, 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, THE SECOND EDITION, 


IN TWO VOLUMES OCTAYVO, 


WITH PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES, 


PRICE 26s., 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 


LADY COMPANION TO THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HER JOURNALS AND ANECDOTE BOOKS. 


Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of their historical as well as 
cossiping merits, there can be ro doubt whatever.” —Atheneum, June 8, 1861. 


“¢ We can heartily recommend the entire work to our readers as one of the 
most curious and authentic disclosures of State affairs in this country, and one of 
the most interesting and graphic journals of travel which the literary world has 
for a long time been called upon to notice.’””—Press, June 22, 1861. 


« The journal of a clever and lady-like woman, who saw many men and many 
cities, and whose testimony is not heightened by the warmth of too lively an 
imagination, nor blackened by the tints of malice, must be—what we have found 
it to be—unusually interesting reading.” —Spectator, June 22, 1861. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO, 7, 








“ The matters which will secure popularity for the Autobiography are those 
which resuscitate the stories that excited the cunvsity of our forefathers, and 
made them invent other scandals, scarcely any one of which, fiction as they 
were, exhibited half the strangeness of the facts themselves, as they are now 
recorded.’’—Bell’s Messenger, June 15, 1861. 

“ These are highly interesting volumes. * * 
in the fulness of the knowledge derived from her confidential position in the 
Princess’s household, more than confirms what has been previously asserted of the 
Prince’s cruelty ; and presents us with a picture of royal littleness in the father, 
and of royal wretchedness in the daughter, such as we hope may never again be 
exhibited within the walls of an English palace.”—Observer, June 30, 1861. 


* Miss Knight, speaking 


LEADENHALL STREET. 





NEW WORK BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
On the 7th of August will be published, in 


ALL THE YEAR 


ROUN OD, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


(With several other Articles of Interest,) the Commencement of 


A STRANGE STORY, 


By the AUTHOR of “MY NOVEL,” “RIENZI,” &c. 


To be continued from Week to Week 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., in Monthly Parts, and in Half- Yearly 


for Six Months. 


Volumes, at 26, Wellington-street, London, W.C.; and by Messrs. Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W. 





Monday, the Second Edition, Post 8vo., 


GREAT EXPE.C TA TION S. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 344. For AUGUST. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


. Edmond Spenser — The State Papers, 

. Scenes and Customs in Cracow. 

. Earl Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 

. An Only Son. By the Author of “ Artist and Craftsman.” 
Part VII. 

5. Buckle and Montalembert. 

6. The Count De Montemolin. 

7. The Rivals of Krishnapore. 

8. A Chapter on Dogs, 

9, On a Roman Scarf. 

10. Life and Times of Dr. Doyle—J. K. L. 

11. The Revolution in East and West. 


Dublin: W.H.Ssmrra & Sox. London: Hurst & BLacKerr. 


HE ART-JOURNAL FOR AUGUST, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains Turner’s ARCH OF TITUS; 
Ginson’s COTTAGE HOME; and O’DOHERTY’S ERIN, 


The Literary Contributions include :— 


HERMITS AND RECLUSES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Part II. By the Rev. E. L. Currs. Tlustrated. : 
HOGARTH AND THE LITTLE DRUMMER. By W. 


THORNBURY. . 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS AT 


EXHIBITION OF 
MANCHFSTER. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED 
LORD. ByTuomas Hearny. Illustrated, 

THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES ON GLASS. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Lossinc. 

ART IN PARLIAMENT. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. Illustrated. 

ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS. 
By Dr. Berx. Tlustrated. 

THE MUSEUM OF THE PACHA OF EGYPT, &e. &e. 


James S. Vintvr, 26, Ivy-lane. 


mm wicr 


An Indian Tale. Part I. 





Illustrated. 





New ready, with Coloured Title, pp. 320, 5s. cloth, 


OMETHING FOR EVERYBODY: AND 
A GARLAND FOR THE YEAR. A Book for House 
and Home. y 
By Jony Tras, F.S.A., Author of “ Curiosities of 
London,” «ec, 


CoxteNts:—The Year; its Memorable Days and Pictu- 
resque Events—Pall Mall ; the Game and Street— Recollections 
of Brambletve House—Whitebait—Domestie Arts and Cus- 
toms—G'ories of a Garden—Early Gardeners and Writers on 
Gardening—A Day at Hatfield—Celebrated Gardens—Curiosi- 
tes of Bees—Prompt Remedies and Small Services, &c, 


Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


| 





Now ready, price Is., 
ENITIA.—Reprinted from the Army and 
Navy Gazetteof December 1st and 29th, 1869, and February 

2nd and 23rd, and March 9th, 1861, With Additions, 

By Bonamy Paricr, Esq. 

London: James Rinaway, 169, Piccadilly ; andall Booksellers. 


This day is published, in post 8vo., with Original Photograph 
of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaeta, price 10s. 6d., 
| THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS 
THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY. 
By AtGERNon Sipney BicKknee. 
London: GgorGk Manwartnc, 8, King William-street, 
Strand. 





Just published, in post 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 


WAS-I-HIND ; or, a Voice from the Ganges: 
being a Solution of the True Source of Christianity. By 
AN INDIAN OFFICER. 


London: GrorGk MANWARING, 8, King William-street, 
Strand, 


Just published, Feap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 
Os TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE ILLUS- 
TRATED “ACCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL 
SENSE. By Mary C. Hume. 
London: GeorGr MaNnwarine, 8, King William-street, 
Strand, 


Vol. on pric é 12s. 6d., 


HE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the 

Earliest Ages to the Present Time, and of the Delusions 

Incidental to its Progress. By Epwarp Meryoy, M.D., 
F.G.S., F.R.C.P., &c. 

‘*Dr. Meryon has written, con amore, with a mind fully 
impressed with the high importance of his subject, and desirou 
of doing it all the justice in his power.’’—British Medica! 
Journal. 

‘If such knowledge as is contained in Dr. Meryon's work 
were a little more general, we should be spared many reproduc- 
tions of opinions and practices which history has already con- 
demned as erroneous or mischievous.’’— Lancet. 

** A good history of medicine has long been felt to be a 
desideratum in English literature; and if we may judge from 
the first volume which has just appeared, Dr. Meryon bids fair 
to supply the want.””—Morning Post. 

ee The work is worthy of all praise for the diligence and good 
sense shown in its construction, and for the general accuracy 
with which it represents the outline of the history it under- 
takes to give.’ — Examiner. 

** We have never met with a work on a similar subject which 
contains more elements for the student’s thought, or more 
attractive interest for the general reader.’’—John Bull, 


Lonomay, Garey, Lonoman, & Rovrrrts, 





| 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. 


a ee — 


The following are now Ready. 


HANDBOOK — TRAVEL-TALK, in English, 


French, Italian, and German, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—THE RHINE, from Switzerland 
to Holland, The Black Forest, Vosges, Haardt, Odenwald, 
Eifel, Moselle, &c. By K. Barpeker. Map and Plans. 
Post 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY. Holland, 


Belgium, Prussia, and the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH GERMANY. The 
Tyrol, Bavaria, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and 
the Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 
8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. 


Savoy and Piedmont. 
Edition, Maps, 


The Alps of 


. A New and thoroughly Revised 
ost 8vo, 9s, 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. Normandy, Brittany, 
the French Alps, Dauphine, Provence, and the Pyrenees. 
New and Revised Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s, 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN. = Andalusia, Grenada, 
Madrid, &c. With a Supplement of Inns and Railways, 
1861, Maps. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 30s. ™ 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. Lisbon, &e. Map. 


Post Svo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY. Piedmont, 


Nice, Lombardy, Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. 
Maps. Post 8vo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK — CENTRAL ITALY. 


Tuseany, Florence, the Marches, and the 
Peter, Maps. Post S8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK-—ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Map. Post 8vo. 9s, 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. 
Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Maps. Post svo, 10s, 


HAN DBOOK— GREECE. 


Albania, Thessaly, and Macedonia, 


HAN DBOOK—EGY PT. 


Lucca, 
Patrimony of St, 


Two Sicilies, 
Vesuvius, Abruzzi, &c. 


The Tonian Islands, 
Maps. Post 8vo. 16s. 


The Nile, Alexandria, 


Cairo, and Thebes, Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 
HANDBOOK —SYRIA, PALESTINE. Sinai, 
Edom, Syrian Desert, &c. Maps, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
HANDBOOK—INDIA. Bombay and Madras. 
Map. 2vols. PostSvo. 24s. 

HANDBOOK —DENMARK, NORWAY and 
SWEDEN, and ICELAND, Maps. Post8vo. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Finland, &c. Maps. Post Svo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY LORD LINDSAY, 


This Day, 8vo., 


CEPTICISM; A RETROGRESSIVE 
h MOVEMENT IN THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
as contrasted with the Church of England, Catholic (at once) 
and Protestant, stable and progressive. Two letters on points 
of present interest, addressed to the Rev. W. B Bryan, M.A., 
Rector of Rodington, &c., and the Hon. Colin Lindsay. By 
Lord LINDSAY. 


Jonny Mvupray, Albemarle-stroet. 
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A Few More Words from the Archives of Simancas. 
Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. 
“The Interpreter,” &c. &c. 


The Edda. By Carl Lottner. 
Frederick Barbarossa. 


By the Author of “ Digby Grand,” 
Chapters XX X.—XXXIII. 
Italian States and Rulers in the Last Half of the Fifteenth Century. 


PRICE 2s. 6d., Contains— 


By J. A. Froude. 





A Discourse of Immatarity. 
Ida Conway.—A Tale. 
Causes of the Disruption of the American Union. 
Reminiscences of New Zealand. 

In the Night-Watches. 
Chronicle of Current History. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST, 


By A. K. Hi. B. 
By J. M.C. Conclusion. 


By Arthur J. Munby. 


London: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, West Strand, W.C. 





EDUCATIONAL 


BOOKS. 





HISTORY. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND; with Questions. Cheap Edition, with 
Woodcuts. Is. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF FRANCE; 
with Questions. 
Third Edition. 1s. 3d. 

OUTLINES OF THE 
LAND; with Questions. 
AYNE, M.A. 1s. 

OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY; with 
Questions. Fifteenth Edition, with Woodcuts. 10d, 

OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY; with 
Questions. By the Rev. B. Bovcuier, M.A. 
Twelfth Edition. Is. 

OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY ; 
Questions. Cheap Edition, with Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
BRITISH CHURCH. Cheap Edition. 1s. cloth. 

OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY; with Questions. By W. H. Hoang, M.A. 
Second Edition. *2s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH AND OF FRENCH 
HISTORY. By Dawson W. Turner, M.A., Head 
Master of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 
Fourth Edition. 2s. 

ANALYSIS OF ROMAN HISTORY. By 
Dawson W. Turner, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 
ANALYSIS OF GRECIAN HISTORY. By 
Dawson W. Turner, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 
ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT HISTORY ; with 
Questions. Being the Sixth Volume of “The 

Instructor.’ Cloth, 2s. 

ELEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY; with 
Questions. Being the Seventh Volume of “The 
Instructor.” Cloth, 2s. 

SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; abridged 


from Gleig’s Family History; with Chronology, 


HISTORY 


List of Contemporary Sovereigns, and Questions. | 


Seventh Edition. Strongly bound, 6s. 

FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Rev. G. R. Gieic, M.A. 
vols. 10s. 6d. 


STUDENTS MANUAL OF ANCIENT HIS- 


By the 


TORY. By W. Cooke Tayiorn, LL.D. Cheap 
Edition. 6s. 

STUDENTS MANUAL OF MODERN HIS- 
TORY. By W. Cooke Tayior, LL.D. Cheap 


Edition. 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By Dr. Burton, Regius Professor of Divinity, | 


Oxford. Tenth Edition. 5s. 

THE CIVIL HISTORY OF THE JEWS. By 
the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Second Edition, 
with Maps. 4s. 6d. 

HELLAS : the Home, the History, the Literature, 
and the Arts of the Ancient Grecks. 
from the German of Jacobs, by Joun OXxenrorp. 
4s. 6d. 


THE LORD AND THE VASSAL: a Familiar | 


Exposition of the Feudal System in the Middle | 


Ages. 2s. 

TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. With Ilustrations. 
Cheaper Edition. One vol. 5s. 


ASTRONOMY. 


OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 
Ha, of King’s College. 10d. 


sy Profess ir 


By the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. | 


OF IRE- | 
By the Rev. O. Cock- | 


with | 
| BIBLE MAPS: an Historical and Descriptive 


OF THE | By WILLIAM 


Cheaper Edition. Three | 


Translated | 


GEOGRAPHY. 


OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY; with Ques- 
Twenty-ninth Edition, thoroughly revised, 


tions. 


| with Maps and Woodcuts. 10d. 
| 
| 


OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 
With 


with Questions. By Miss R. M. Zorn.in, 
Maps and Illustrations. 10d. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
tions. 
tor.”” Cloth, 2s. 
MANUAL OF 
By W. L. Bevan, M.A., Vicar of Hay. 2s. 6d. 
HAND-BOOK OF 
Fifth Edition, with Maps. 2s. 
Descriptions. Sewed, 3s. 
Atlas of Scripture Geography. 
HuGues, F.R.G.S. With Index. 5s. coloured. 


J. R. Mason, M.A. With Key. 3s. 


eee — 


With Corrections and Notes. Cheap Edition. 2s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


C. G. Nicouay, F.R.G.S. 5s. 


PHY; or, the World as it is. 
ZoRNLIN. With lllustrations. 6s. 


GEOMETRY. 


FIRST BOOK OF GEOMETRY, 
AND SOLID. 1s. 6d. 











ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, 
With 80 Illustra- 
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COMMON SPELLING OF COMMON WORDS. 


WE are not going to write about phonetic spelling; we could not if we 
would. We have no types wherewith such things as the Fonetic Nuz could 
be properly printed ; for the proceeding is a mere approximation. For all that 
we may say about them, the principles of the Fonetic Nuz may succeed if 
they can. 

It is a certain innovation in the way of the common spelling of common 
words to which we direct our attention ; and there is a sort of nationality in 
our remarks. The Americans are great lexicographers ; they have not only 
their Webster, and their Worcester, but (as we have lately seen) some new 
editor of Webster, on whom the mantle of the great Noah has descended. 
They have certainly done much to alter our language as a language. They 
are doing what they can to change the representation of it. 

One of their pet innovations is an utter change in the spelling of words in 
-our, such as honour. This they would spell honor; and there are men in 
England who would do the same. There are others who think that they 
show scholarship and acumen in opposing it. The question, however, is a 
very small one, however much may have been made of it. And, in America, at 


we had almost called them controversies—about the priority of the discovery 
of the principle, and the disciples of Webster have laid the charge of gross | 
plagiarism, unblushing effrontery, brazen forgery, and the like, at the doors | 
of men who have either claimed the system as their own, or adopted it with- | 
out the due glorification of the inventor. 
| 
| 


| 
least, much has been made of it. In America there have been squabbles— | 


On both sides, however, the matter is a small affair—a mean and miserable 
affair. To cut out a won the strength of saving a single superfluous letter | 
in a few words is not much to take credit for—except so far as the mere 
boldness involved in being an innovator at all is creditable. But if the 
learning and acumen on the one side be nil, the acumen and learning on the 
other are of the smallest. To oppose the American view, it merely needs 
little more than that a man should know French ; just the language that, 
though few know well, every one knows to some extent, and every one is 
supposed to know better than he does. It merely means that the innovator 
knows three things—that honneur, with the u, is the French word; that 
honor, without any wu, is the Latin word ; and that it is from the French 
-ather than the Latin that the English word honor is believed to come. The 
learning that tells us this is simply good for one particular word. How 
far it is good for a class is another matter ; one which must be decided by : 
knowledge of the details which come fresh and fresh with,every new word. 
Of learning of this kind needed, there are no signs. 

The best rule is either to write like the wise and spell like the vulgar, or 
to achieve a real reform. The reform in the omission of wu is merely a printers’ | 
devil’s reform. If it have a value at all, it is an economic one. It just saves 
a letter. In English this is worth but little, though in some languages it is 
really important. In the Russian, for instance, a material commercial advan- 
tage is to be gained by a certain omission. The Greek may illustrate this. 
In that language every word beginning with a vowel has either the mark of an 
aspirate or the mark of non-aspiration at the beginning of it. It is clear that 
one of these is superfluous. Write one, and it is understood that, where it is 
not written, the other finds place. In Russian every word has an eztra letter 
at the end—not a mark, but a bond fide new letter. It is sounded something 
like our y, and either liquidizes the consonant it follows, or shows that it is 
not liquid. Omit one of these, and you save, it is said, one letter in ten; | 
2. €., one page in every ten ; ten pages in every half-score ; one sheet out of | 
ten. This is something. It is as good as the remission of excise duty on | 
paper as a relief to authors and publishers. But the beggarly economy of w’s | 
in words like honour—what can the readers of railway literature get from | 
this ? | 

This neography (to coin a word) of the word honor and its congeners, is the 
chief characteristic of the American school ; indeed, when we first heard the | 
point discussed, propos to the inscription of a well-known monument, the | 
form without the « was called, offhand, an Americanism. 

The use of k in the place of ¢ is a point whereon there is a difference of 
opinion in England. Of words like Keltic we say nothing. They are points 
of pronunciation rather than spelling, of fact rather than representation. 
The man who writes Kelt writes it because Kelt is what he says. The man 
who writes Celt pronounces the word as Selt, Given the sound, the sign may 
take care of itself. It is not, then, on words of this kind that we stop. The | 
real matter whereon we discuss the authority of Johnson is the final letter 
of such words as ascetic (ascetick) and the like. 


Johnson and Todd give both the final consonants. Yet it is clear that one 
is superfluous. It is also clear that as the termination is of Greek origin, it | 
1s the k which has the best claims to keep its place. Yet no one writes, or 
would write, asceti. On the contrary, many write ascetic, and, as things go, 
rightly. The fact is that the rule by which we are forbidden to use k 
whenever ce will do instead is paramount. It is a foolish rule, and a 
mischievous rule; but it is at once paramount and intelligible. When 
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write kit. Write cit and the sound will be sit. This rule is intelligible, and 
its intelligibility is its chief merit. In many cases the sound of s has been 
smuggled in by means of it. Add ism to ascetic, and the word comes out 
ascetisism. Nay! is not the main word itself assettik? It is not so easy for 
dictionaries to help us in matters of this kind as it seems. A good diction- 
ary should give quotations. But what if with (say) ascetic as a heading the 
extracts that illustrate it give ascetick? They are complications of this kind 
_ that tie the hands of the lexicographer, and make him more conservative than 
he would be. 

The rule against k isa bad one. In the languages where it is most excus- 
able it is an inconvenience. In our own it is an inconvenience and a blunder 
as well. In the languages derived from the Latin it is eschewed, because, 
acccording to the great authority of some grammarian, w and & are not 
written in Latin. Italians use ch instead of it. But the Spaniards, who 
already use ch with another power—what do they do when such a syllable as 
ke or ki comes before them? They are forced upon qui and que. The end of 
this is that, in order to be classical, they write that Bellerophon killed a 
Quimera, or that in a certain place, not mentioned to ears polite, there are 


Gorgons, and Hydras, and Quimeras dire, 


Of course this only illustrates the principle ; telling us how we should have 


altogether. In the languages of German origin this prejudice against & is 
destitute of even historical grounds ; indeed, strictly speaking, it is desti- 
tute of historical grounds in Spanish, &c. A is not wanting in Latin. Its 
use may be deferred in Groaeas Kalendas. For it, however, the Greek 
Kalends have a reality. 

Some twenty-five years ago an onslaught was made on the genitive case, 

and some grievous outrages committed on the’ which preceded the s in 
phrases like the man’s hat, the father’s walking-stick. If argument or authority 
could have annihilated a comma, the fate of the one under notice would 
have been decided. The present Bishop of St. David’s, and Archdeacon Hare, 
translators of Niebuhr, and editors of the Philological Museum, led the 
attack against it. However, it keeps its place ; and it is believed to do so be- 
‘ause it is wanted as a diacritical mark to distinguish the genitive singular 
from the nominative plural. This is trash. The context does this, just as it 
does between Domine, of the lady, and Domine, the ladies, in Latin. We 
give this to show the line of defence so often taken egainst innovators. The 
real reason for keeping things as they are, the fact of their being so, and the 
difficulty of altering them. All the rest are like the fifty-one reasons which 
Queen Elizabeth dispensed with. She was passing through a town, and no 
bell was rung in her honour. The mayor and corporation, in excuse, 
appeared before her with fifty-two reasons for their silence. The first was, 
that they had no bells !! which seemed so conclusive to her Majesty that she 
excused herself from hearing the remainder. 

One of the good things, however, that came out of the crusade against the 
’s was the annihilation of the doctrine that the comma was the sign of an 
ellipsis ; in other words, that a father’s stood for father his. Through a wrong 
interpretation of such phrases as Christ his sake, this foolish doctrine had 
become current. Whether the daughter's husband could come from the 
daughter her husband seems never to have been asked. Neither was it asked 
whether the ’s in father’s were not the ’s in his itself; not to mention its 
identity with the ’s in patris, &c. This error, then, has been abolished. The 
use, however, of the ’s remains. 

Part passu, the participles in ed were attacked. It was held that if 
stepped and wept were in rhyme to each other, the spelling should be the 
same for both. Most of the suggested alterations for this series of words 
were improvements ; besides which there were strong historical facts in favour 
of the change—innovation it could scarcely be called. It was rather a recon- 
stitution. Asa general rule, however, the old forms in ed prevail. 

Such are a few out of numerous changes, concerning which we may reverse 
the reading of a well-known line— 


* Sunt mala, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt bona plura.”’ 


The bad suggestions, in English orthography, are fewer than the good. But 
it must not be supposed that this fact reflects much credit on the authors. The 
English is simply the worst spelt language in the world, next to those of the 
arrow-headed inscriptions ; and even here the rivalry in badness is doubtful, 
or rather the two sorts of badness of such different kinds as to be incom- 
mensurable. The evil of the Cunciforms is that every letter takes as much 
doing as a picture. The evil of the English alphabet is a mixture of inor- 
dinate complexity and inordinate irregularity. Word for word a French 
sentence when written is as unlike itself when read, as an English one. 
The French conventionalities, however, are reducible to a few rules, with few 
exceptions. In England the rules are counted by the score, and the excep- 
tions by the hundred. A thorough reform is impracticable. Is a partial one 
worth caring for? Without making a stand for any great principle, we think 
that, with a diffused knowledge of the language, and an improved common- 
sense in our way of dealing with it, there are certain details which may bear 


the sound of k has to be expressed and ¢ would run the chance of beipg-—correction. They may change by degrees. A curious experiment in the 


sounded as s, k may be used—not otherwise. It is on this principle t 


a * Sexe \ 


ily y> of gradual alteration is, now, nearly brought to its conclusion in the 






to write English if we wished to be as classical as the Spaniards, and to eject 
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Danubian Principalities. The Wallachian is a language derived from the 
Latin ; just like the Spanish or the Italian. But, strange to say, it is not 
the Latin alphabet in which it is written. The Wallachian is Slavonic, the 
Slavonic alphabet being, in its origin, Greek. Now a Latin language in a 
semi-Greek alphabet struck the editor of some advanced newspaper as an 
anomaly. So he attempted the introduction of the ordinary ABC. But 
not at once. He altered one letter at a time ; and gave each a year to take 
root in. Thus some twenty years ago the Slavonic a was replaced by the 
Latin. The next year > came in, then ¢, and so on. They are now some- 
where about u, so that, like the Delphic ship, the whole framework of the 
original alphabet has been metamorphosed. 

Let us brand a few of the black sheep of our language. The etymologists, 
on historical grounds, will defend most things. But we can point out a few 
words which even the etymologists must give up. They are words where 
the etymology is no etymology at all, and where the analogy is a false one. 

The worst spelt word in our language is could. It is facile primus in this 
way. The! has no more business where it is than Sir G. C. Lewis has 
business in the War Office. In the first place, the / represents nothing in 
the way of asound. It never is, never was, and never ought to be pro- 
nounced. In this respect it differs from the / in should and would ; where, 
though silent now, it once was sounded. The Anglo-Saxon was wolde and 
sculde, and the present roots are will and shall. The Anglo-Saxon, however, 
of could was cuthe, and the root is can. It never had any/atall. The 
present one is due to the false analogy of its two congeners. Still it requires 
some boldness to revive coud. 

Whose is the next best bad one. The final ¢ is to show that the vowel is 
long ; but it is only in words of really or supposed Norman origin that this 
orthographical expedient finds place. The old spelling is whoes—a spelling 
which truly represents the nature of the word, which is simply the genitive 
of who, formed by the ordinary addition of ’s. 

The final 6 in English nouns like lamb (in climb, from the Anglo-Saxon 
climban, it is organic) isa blunder. It is quite foreign to the root, wherever 
found. The false analogy of the Latin words like plumbum has engen- 
dered it. 

If one of these blunders were got rid of annually, no conservative need be 
shocked. However, they will not be got rid of. Nor do we write with the 
view of getting rid of them ; we merely stir the pool, and strive to unsettle 
some opinions. 








Lebietos of Pooks. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT.* 


To future writers of history it is almost inconceivable how great will be the 
assistance which is afforded by the present rage for publishing the diaries and 
correspondences of those whose talents made their observations on the passing 
events of the day valuable, or whose situations enabled them to arrive at a more 
accurate knowledge of these occurrences than was accessible to persons less 
behind the scenes than themselves. And we can call to mind very few persons 
whose labours of this kind we should have been more desirous of seeing than 
Miss Knight’s. No one who has any acquaintance with the private memoirs, as 
they may be called, of the early part of this century, can fail to be familiar with 
her name, as that of a lady whose talents at an early age made her remarkable, 
and introduced her to the friendship of still more remarkable people; while, at a 
later period, they procured her what was nearly the most important post in the 
whole empire, that of principal companion to the interesting princess who, at that 
time, seemed marked out for its future sovereign. The difficulties which surrounded 
that princess from her birth, the fruit of the melancholy and disgraceful estrange- 
ment existing between her parents, have as yet been but partially revealed; and 
the want of judgment and delicacy which in too many instances has characterized 
the revelations which have hitherto been made, has only stimulated the curiosity 
concerning those occurrences in the royal family which their mysterious nature, 
and the influence which they inevitably had on the character and conduct of the 
youthful princess, naturally awakened. The real facts were for some years more 
accurately known to Miss Knight than to almost any other person whatever. And 
this circumstance alone would invest her autobiography with great interest, even 
were it confined to that period. But it is far from being so narrowed. It goes 
back even to the days of Goldsmith and Johnson. It is fraught with many a 
reminiscence of that noblest of all heroes, Nelson, with whom she was well ac- 
quainted, and of whom her admiration was so enthusiastic that the officers of his 
fleet dubbed her his poet laureate. She introduces us to Ganganelli, the Ducs de 
Choiseul and De Crillon, the Emperor Paul, the Countess of Albany, and Alfieri, 
in the last century; to Charles Albert, Talleyrand, Charles X., Louis Philippe, 
and the Comte de St. Aulaire in the present. Italian, French, and German 
courts are all brought before us, all gracefully, many with a vivid power of de- 
scription. But, as for English readers the principal interest will lie in its bearing 
on our national history, we shall confine our notice of these volumes to the light 
that they throw on the characters of our great naval hero and our still interesting 
though long lost princess. 

The existence of this autobiography was no secret; and the portions of it 
which refer more especially to Nelson had been lent to Sir Harris Nicholas, 
and had been inserted by him in his volumes of the Nelson despatches ; but we 
must add one word at the outset respecting the exceeding good fortune of the 
authoress in having her antobiography committed to such able hands as 
those of the well-known Indian historian and biographer, Mr. Kaye. He indeed, 
justly feeling that he can well spare a rose from his chaplet, in a generous preface 
shares the credit of the skill with which the work before us is edited with 
Mr. Hutton; and great credit is due to both these collaborateurs. There must 
inevitably have been much in the original manuscript which required an ever 
vigilant judgment and delicacy, and we can honestly say that we scarcely recollect 
to have seen any work of the kind which displays these qualities more con- 
spicuously, while it unites with them a very intimate knowledge of the era to 
which these volumes refer ; which, though it might be expected to be an ordinary 
accomplishment in the editors of such works, is one in which they are incessantly 
found lamentably and disgracefully deficient. 

Miss Knight was in Italy during the first years of the French Revolution. At 
first in the north ; when the intrigues of the French Republicans drove her party 
from Genoa, she removed to Rome; and again, when Berthier, with a French 
division, seized upon that august city, without the modern pretence of protecting 
the Pope, she made a further move to the southward, and took refuge in Naples, 
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where, alone in the Peninsula, the rulers still dared to rely on the friendship of 
Great Britain. 

It was an eventful moment when she arrived in that beautiful city—it wag the 
spring of 1798. Summer had scarcely begun, when, on the 4th of June, the 
birthday of George III., Sir William Hamilton, our Minister at the Neapolitan 
Court, announced to his guests whom he had assembled to do honour to the 


| oceasion, that Lord St. Vincent was sending a squadron into the Mediterranean, 


under Sir Horatio Nelson, an officer already second only to himself in professiona] 
reputation, and destined soon to eclipse him and every other seaman of ey, 
age and nation in glory. A French fleet, with General Buonaparte and a French 
army on board, was known to be in the same sea; but beyond their capture of 
Malta, no intelligence of their movements could be obtained, till, something morg 
than two months afterwards, Miss Knight herself, according to her wont, scan. 
ning the waters with her anxious telescope, descried a British sloop standing into 
the bay. On the apparently slight foundation of seeing two officers on deck with 
gold epaulettes, she at once inferred that one was the captain of the sloop, and 
the other an officer going home with despatches, and, as a matter of course, that 
the despatches must announce a victory. Reliance on Nelson never deceived 
any one ; but even our authoress’s anticipations fell short of the truth—for the 
victory of which the British officer was bearing home the tidings was the battle 
of the Nile. Next to England herself, no kingdom had more cause than Naples 
to exult, so all Naples went mad on the occasion; and Miss Knight herself, as 
native of England and resident in Naples, thought herself entitled to display a 
twofold exultation. She announced the great news in person to old General dj 
Pietra, and a large company of officers whom he was entertaining at dinner, and 
witnessed a scene of rejoicing more in accordance with our northern fashions 
at that time than with the more sober habits of the Neapolitans; cheers being 
given, toasts drank, and glasses broken, in triumph, till the host himself was 
obliged to interpose, lest “ he should not have a glass left to drink Nelson’s health 
on his arrival.” 

There was an English prince in Naples, known in his own circle as Henry IX,, 
who, as a Churchman of the Papal Church, had renounced the hope of leaving 
inheritors to the empty honours which he claimed, but in whom the long-assured 
destruction of his hopes had not extinguished his love for the country over which, 
though he had never beheld it, he once had hoped to reign, nor quenched his 
interest in her prosperity and her glory. So well known were his feelings that 
Sir William Hamilton did not hesitate to stop his carriage in the street to com. 
municate the glorious news to him, and to present to him Captain Capel as the 
bearer of Nelson’s despatches. The Captain was congratulated, and dismissed 
with a charge to bear to England the additional assurance that “no one rejoiced 
more sincerely in the success and glory of the British navy” than the last of the 
Stuarts. 
| Another month elapsed, and, after his approach had been worthily heralded by 
Troubridge and Ball, Nelson himself arrived. Miss Knight was in the train of 
the King when he went on board to greet his deliverer, as he did not seruple to 
call him, and she gives a lively picture of the universal feelings of joy and 
security diffused for a while over Naples by the presence of the victorious 
Admiral. The Romans, too, though the French, as has been mentioned, were in 
possession of that city, shared in the exultation to which the hope of throwing off 
the republican yoke had given birth. It was to no purpose that Berthier pro- 
claimed that Brueys had gained the day, and ordered an illumination for the 
French triumph. The lanterns which the citizens hung from their windows 
depicted $t. Michael subduing the enemy of mankind. The Parisians had not 
yet reached that audacity in lying which Buonaparte taught them when he 
compelled them to rejoice for his victory at Trafalgar; the Nile they were 
contented to claim as a drawn battle, a claim borne by many with less equanimity 
than by Nelson himself, who justified it by the assertion that “‘ drawn it certainly 
was, only the French had drawn the blanks and we the prizes.” 

The most important part, however, of Miss Knight’s reminiscences of Nelson 
are those which relate to his conduct towards Caraccioli. From her we learn 
that that unfortunate officer cherished an old grudge against Nelson, accusing 
him of having, in Admiral Hotham’s action, passed in front of the Neapolitan 
| frigate which he himself was commanding, out of a desire unfairly to monopolize 
| the glory of the day. He now seems to have a second time taken offence, 

because, when it was considered necessary to remove the king and royal family 
| from Naples, they preferred trusting themselves to the British flag rather than to 
the ship under Caraccioli’s command; though their motive was a distrust not of 
the prince, but his crew. Miss Knight believes (i. 125) that this decision has- 
| tened Caraccioli’s desertion. But, even while expressing her dislike of political 
| executions, she never gives the least hint of any one on the spot, where the facts 

were known, having questioned the guilt of Caraccioli, nor the justice of his 

sentence. The Nelson despatches, published by Sir Harris Nicholas, have so 

completely set the question at rest, demonstrating the perfect loyalty and pro- 
| priety of Nelson’s conduct in every particular, both with respect to the death of 
Caraccioli and to the annulling of the capitulation granted by Cardinal Ruffo and 
Captain Foote to the castles of Novo and Nuovo, without authority, or, it may 
rather be said, as far as the Cardinal was concerned, in defiance of his positive 
orders, that it would not be worth while to allude to it here, were it not for the 
still enduring and deserved popularity of Southey’s “ Life of Nelson.” That ex- 
cellent writer in early life had embraced principles which fell but little short of those 
of the French republicans, and he adopted without examination the story published 
by a worthless woman of the name of Williams, who had some grudge against 
Nelson on account of the*rejection of some preposterous requests she had made, 
which rejection she imputed to the great admiral, who probably had never heard 
of them, while her ignorance of the very facts which she related with so much 
virulence, is shown by numerous inaccuracies in the most important matter of 
dates. But Sir H. Nicholas has proved that Caraccioli, not contented with de- 
serting the service of his sovereign, commanded the republican gunboats which 
fired upon the royal squadron; that he was taken while skulking in disguise on 
the hills, and that so great was the disgust which his treason had excited among 
his own countrymen, that when he was brought on board the fleet as a prisoner, 
it was with difficulty that our officers could protect him from insult at the hands 
| of his former comrades. 
| Miss Knight accompanied her hero with his friends, the Hamiltons, on his 
| journey home through Germany, and gives us a pleasing description of DumourieZ, 
| 





whom they met at Hamburg, and who, by a singular change of fortune, in spite 
of his early career as a victorious general of the French Republic, which they 
both detested, became indebted to Nelson for his countenance and assistance, 
and became also at a later period a friend and correspondent of Wellington. 

How, in the general dread of a French invasion, the country relied upon Nelson 
to protect them, is well known; but probably it was not known before that some 
of those who did not partake of the common alarm were indebted for their feelings 
of security to their personal experience. Such, however, was the case. 


** A gentleman who was fishing in a sequestered spot, not far from London, was aecosted by 
an old woman of the neighbourhood, who entered into conversation with him on various matters. 


| Atter a little while he asked her if she were not alarmed about Buonaparte’s landing on th? 
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island. ‘Oh, dear no,’ she answered, ‘I am up to all that. He was ex here when I was 
a young woman, and he nearly came. At that time they called him the Pretender, and now they 
call him Buonaparte’ ”’ (I. 166). 

For some years after the return of our authoress to England, her Diary is 
nearly silent. At first she complained of the formality of our habits, and still 
more of the cold and darkness of London, where she arrived in the winter, and 
where she was almost inclined to adopt the belief seriousty entertained by one of 
her Italian friends that in London, as in Lapland, the sun disappears altogether 
in the winter. But when she became able to see through our November fogs, 
she mixed in the highest society, and bears her testimony to the eminent social 
talents of Pitt, Castlereagh, and Windham, of whom she speaks as the most 
entertaining people whom she met. In March, 1805, she became attached to the 
Queen’s household by her Majesty’s especial desire ; and, scanty as is her men- 
tion of events for some years, she supplies us with one fact which we do not 
remember to have seen stated elsewhere, that, in addition to the illness of the 
Princess Amelia, the loss of Hanover, which had been overrun and taken posses- 
sion of by the French, weighed heavily on the King’s mind, and, in the opinion of 
those about him, greatly contributed to the disease which finally mastered his 
intellect. 

At the beginning of 1813 Miss Knight was transferred to a more responsible 
situation, her reminiscences of which, in the opinion of most readers, will pro- 
bably impart the greatest interest to these volumes. The Princess Charlotte, 
though she was now nearly seventeen, had been hitherto kept in a state of 
pupilage and seclusion inconsistent with her rank; nor, though the estrange- 
ment subsisting between her parents rendered her intercourse with her mother 
a matter of some uneasiness to the Prince Regent, is it easy to account for 
the way in which she was treated. Lady Charlotte Bury, on the occasion of 
her going to the Opera at the beginning of the preceding year, mentions that 
it was the first time that she had been allowed that pleasure (Diary of the 
Times of George IV., I. 137). And such unreasonable restraint had its natural 
effect in making the young Princess impatient of any restraint at all. Her 
governess had, for some years, been Lady Clifford; and when she resigned, in 
December, the Princess wrote to Lord Liverpool, to demand that no successor to 
that lady should be appointed, but that she might now have an establishment 
of her own. The Prince was exceedingly offended, not only at the letter, but 
still more because he believed it to have been prompted by Lord Erskine, who 
was under his displeasure on acconnt of the vehemence of his opposition to the 
Ministers, whom the Regent, after he had resolved on retaining them in office, 
very properly supported with great constancy. 

The story of his taking the Lord Chancellor down to Windsor, to lecture the 
Princess on the impropriety of her conduct, has been often told, as well as his 
own declaration that she should never have an establishment till she married ;* 
but some concessions were made to her wishes, which it was probably felt were not 
wholly unreasonable. The Duchess of Leeds, who succeeded Lady de Clifford, was 
to be her governess only in name; and, instead of the ladies-in-waiting whom she 
had demanded, she was to have two “ ladies-companions.” After several days of 
perplexity, occasioned by the conduct of the Queen, who was unwilling to lose 
her services, but still more unwilling to object to the wishes evidently entertained 
by the Regent and his sisters, Miss Knight became the principal of these ladies- 
companions, andin January she took up her abode with the Princess at Warwick 
House, an old-fashioned building at the back of Carlton House, which has since 
shared the fate of that more august mansion. According to Lady Charlotte 
Bury, the Princesses, sisters of the Regent, who had taken a great interest in the 
affair, were anxious to place Miss Knight with their niece, from the persuasion 
“that they could do as they liked with her ;”’ but, according to the editor of Lady 
Charlotte’s Diary, ‘‘ they were greatly mistaken, since Miss ‘Knight was a person 
of uncompromising integrity and steady rectitude of conduct” (Diary, I. 204). 

She had need of both integrity and firmness in the very difficult path that 
lay before her. At this time there were five if not six parties in the palace. 
There was the aged Queen,—not so fond of her son, as proud of him; nor so proud 
of him, as of his position, and of her own position as his mother ; capricious, if one 
ought not rather to attribute the uncertainty of her temper at this time to the 
exhaustion caused by her anxious watching over the King, to whom she was 
sincerely attached ; animated by a most unfavourable opinion of the Princess of 
Wales, and scarcely inclined to make much allowance for the Princess Charlotte’s 
attachment to her mother. There was the Regent, furious against his wife, from 
whom he was already meditating a divorce, and jealous (if the common opinion 
of the courtiers may be trusted) of his daughter, fancying he saw a disposition 
in many quarters to court the rising sun rather than the luminary which had 
already passed its meridian. There were the Princesses, anxious to keep well 
with all parties but their sister-in-law ; afraid to thwart their brother, but natur- 
ally inclined to make allowances for and to indulge their niece. The Royal Dukes, 
with the exception of the Duke of Sussex, sided with their brother ; but were 
affectionate to their niece, and generally judicious in their advice to, and their 
conduct towards her. And, lastly, there was the Princess Charlotte herself, with 
& great sense of her own dignity, and of her mother’s wrongs, and especially 
indignant at the project of a divorce, which would not only crown those wrongs, 
but endanger her own succession to the British throne. In such a sea it was not 
easy for the new lady-companion to steer a safe course. The Princess Charlotte 
was allowed to see her mother once a fortnight, but was in a continual state of 
dread lest that liberty should be abridged; while the Regent, who was evidently 
meditating the dreaded abridgment, was justifying his intentions to his own 
mind, by the reflection that his wife had shown so little regard for his daughter 
in her infancy, that she had left her hands at liberty when she had the small-pox, 
in consequence of which the Princess Charlotte still had a pock-mark on the side 
of her nose (I. 212). 

The discontent which the young princess was known to feel at being still 
treated like a child, encouraged her mother, who, whether she was innocent or 
not up to this time, was now as ever the most injudicious of all human beings, 
to write a letter to her husband, complaining of the seclusion in which her 
daughter was kept, and when no notice was taken of that letter, to publish it in 
the newspapers. The Regent, highly provoked, and glad of the excuse such a 
manifest indecorum afforded him, caused a fresh investigation into her conduct 
to be instituted; and with a want of delicacy fully equal to her own, gave his 
daughter notice of this investigation in the presence of Miss Knight and Lord 
Liverpool. The investigation broke down, and only served to give the Princess 
of Wales a certain popularity both in Parliament and among the people in 
a while a very general approbation was testified of the conduct of the 
Princess Charlotte, who had so far taken her mother’s part, as to refuse “ to 
appear in public while her mother was under a cloud of so tremendous a 
nature,” 

Certainly no young princess was ever in a more trying position. It was 
atural and indeed becoming, that she should espouse the cause of her mother; 
and yet, though hitherto no proof of her guilt could be established, her impru- 
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dence amounting, in one of her rank, and especially in one so peculiarly placed, 
to great culpability, was in everybody's mouth. It was now attempted to lessen 
at least the open display of her daughter's attachment to her by reason; and 
with this view an intimnacy was encouraged between the Princess Charlotte and a 
lady of whom she had a great opinion, and of whom, since she is still alive, we 
will only say that in the twofold character of an English peeress and the wife of a 
French peer, she has won the regard and esteem of the most distinguished 
persons in both countries. It will presently be seen that Miss Mercer’s arguments 
had not more effect than the reproaches or threats of other people. 

But the family disagreements were not the only vexations to which the princess 
was exposed: she had another, from which, though her father and some of her 
uncles were no strangers to it, she, who had had no opportunities for extrava- 
gance might have been expected to be free. She was in great want of money. 
For some time she had but ten pounds a month for her pocket-money, and she lost 
more than that in making up her grandmamma’s commerce table at Windsor, 
where she spent every alternate week. The old Queen was passionately fond of 
cards; but, as the princess had none of the elements of a gamester, and would 
neither cheat herself nor let others cheat for her, she was a constant loser. At 
last her allowance was somewhat increased, but still she was far from having 
at her disposal a sufficient sum to enable her to indulge her liberality and charity, 
of both which royal virtues she afforded a conspicuous example ; much less was she 
able to gratify her own taste for pictures, or specimens of the fine arts, while the 
allowance for her wardrobe was equally insufficient, and the ingenuity of her atten- 
dants was kept on the stretch to give her dress “the appearance of novelty at a 
trifling expense” (I. 235). It was in vain that the Duchess of Leeds, her go- 
verness, ‘‘ cried in her sleep,” from pure weariness at the trouble of making both 
ends meet. Such an account will surprise many readers who look on the court of 
the Regent as a scene of unvaried luxury and prodigality, and rather shows that, 
even in royal palaces, as in humbler dwellings, magnificence in one quarter is 
balanced by pinching in another ; the victim of the injudicious economy being, as 
usual, the person who derives the smallest benefit from the extravagance. Another 
part of the picture, as drawn by Miss Knight, will seem equally strange to many ; 
she describes the life led by the princess as so unvariedly dull, that the best part of 
her amusement was “ to listen to the accounts her friends gave of the assemblies 
and other entertainments of which she could not partake.” Even frequent drives 
in the Park were interdicted, or on any road where she was likely to be much 
seen; and this at an age when, if she had been the daughter of any peer or 
opulent commoner, she would have been introduced to all the pleasures of the 
capital and the season. 

Nor was there much hope that things would change, even when, in one of his 
best humours, the Regent told Miss Knight, ‘the Princess must lay aside the 
idle nonsense of thinking that she was to have a will of her own. While he lived 
she was to be as subject to him as at that moment, whether she were thirty or 
forty, or five-and-forty”’ (1. 240), He was not even willing so far to relax his 
control over her as to allow her to go to the seaside when Sir H. Halford recom- 
mended it, and peremptorily refused her request at a time when she was really 
unwell, 

It was no wonder that those attached to her were anxious to see her married, 
since such a position would ensure her a freedom befitting her rank ; she herself 

yas inclined to it, and favourably disposed to her cousin, the Duke of Gloucester, 
who subsequently became the husband of her aunt, the Princess Mary. He was 
a good-natured but a very weak prince, and as such not thought suitable for her by 
any of her relations; but their disapproval of him rendered him more attractive 
in her eyes, since she told her mother she was determined her husband “ should 
be at her devotion, not at theirs.” (Lady C. Bury, I. 321). Perhaps, also, the 
weakness of his character was not without its recommendations to one who had 
been so unduly kept down; since we learn from the same authority, that when- 
ever her mother reminded her that whoever she married “would be a king, and 
would have power over her ;” she replied, “ Never! He would be only her first 
subject—never her king.”’ 

The suitor, however, whom the Regent favoured, was the Prince of Orange; 
and, if we may believe Lady Charlotte, one of the Regent’s great inducements to 
urge this match was the belief that it would necessitate the frequent absence of 
the Princess from England. (Lady C. B., I. 311.) At first, the Princess evinced 
a decided repugnance to the gentleman himself. And when she had got over 
that, she still remonstrated forcibly against any circumstances connected with 
her proposed husband being allowed to compel her to leave England against her 
inclination. 'To this most constitutional objection, the Regent turned so deaf an 
ear as to afford great ground for Lady Charlotte’s suggestions of his jealousy. 
Eventually the firmness of the Princess on this point was rewarded by the inser- 
tion in the marriage articles of a clause which rendered her absence from England 
dependent solely on her own choice ; but as it was a point on which the Ministers 
of the Crown were entitled to a voice, it certainly does them and the great law 
officers little credit that they should have been willing to sanction the removal of 
the Heir Presumptive of the Crown from her future dominions, and that, too, at 
a time when her father was in such a state of health as to be at times in immi- 
nent danger (I. 277). 

Even the intended alteration in her condition made none in the state of seclu- 
sion in which she was still kept. At the beginning of 1814, she came of age, 
being eighteen on the 7th of January, an age which has been fixed by Parliament 
as that at which a princess is competent to wield the powers of the Crown without 
a Regency ; yet no notice whatever was taken of her birthday ; her only indulgence 
was to be allowed to make an extra visit to her mother, and to have two of her 
music masters to play some airs to her in the evening. Nor was she allowed to 
be invited to the different entertainments given to the foreign potentates who 
came to London in the spring of this year; in short, every possible pains was 
taken to secure her final consent to this marriage, of which it was known that 
intrinsically she disliked the idea, by keeping her in a state of seclusion and 
thraldom that should make any alteration seem welcome. 

Matters got worse instead of improving. For some cause, perhaps not yet 
wholly explained, though the question of her abode in England was undoubtedly 
connected with it, the princess broke off her marriage with the Prince of Orange ; 
many people believed in consequence of the intrigues of the Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, sister of the Emperor of Russia; while, on the other hand, Alexander 
himself laboured diligently to persuade her to recall her renunciation. The 
Regent had no notion of employing gentle means. Prince Leopold, who after. 
wards became her husband, finding that she was at liberty, proposed for her. 
He was rejected, and as her father believed that the proposal had been counte- 
nanced by some of the princess’s ladies, he dismissed them all, including Miss 
Knight, without giving her a moment’s notice of his intention, threatening, at the 
same time, to remove her to Cranbourne Lodge, a lonely house on the outskirts 
of Windsor Park. The discreditable scene which followed has been often related. 
The princess left her house in a hackney coach, and repaired for protection to her 
mother, who was at that time at a house in Connaught-place. The whole town 
was in commotion at so precipitate a step. She herself sent for Mr. Brougham and 
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Mr. Whitehead to advise her; while her uncles, the prime minister, the chancellor, 
the chief justice, and her old tutor, Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, thronged to the 
same place in such a hurry, that the streets were blocked up with their hackney 
coaches. A vast mob, too, collected in the streets, believing that nothing but 
illtreatment could have driven the princess to such a step, and breathing no good 
will towards those whom they looked upon as the causes of it. The only uncon- 
cerned person was the Regent, who “seemed rather pleased, saying he was glad 
that everybody would now see what she was, and that it would be known on the 
continent, and that no one would marry her” (I. 306). The advisers whom she 
had called in, with the aid of her uncles, persuaded her to return to Warwick 
House, from which she was shortly afterwards removed to Cranbourne Lodge, 
and in the words of the diarist, to whom we have so often referred, became “a 
state prisoner” (Lady C., Book II. 56). 

Miss Knight's dismissal from the service of the Princess necessarily prevents 
our learning from her many more details of her treatment. One entry in the 
spring of the next year shows that its severity was in no degree relaxed :— 

‘1815, Aprilll. Princess Charlotte came to town to-day. The entrance of Warwick House 
towards the lane is secured by bars of iron on the inside, and she goes through Carlton House, 
or rather through the court. . . . . A list is given and signed by the Prince Regent of what 
people she is to see. Only Miss Mercer Elphinstone and Lady Warwick and her daughters are 
to be suffered to see her in the evening. She is to go once a week to the play or to the opera; 
but is to go away before it is over, and not to court publicity ”’ (II. 55). 


Ancther entry records her having received a letter from the Princess—- 

‘which gave her sad accounts of the unkind manner in which she was treated ; not being spoken 
to by her father, not even seeing him but when the Queen was in town. She was not allowed to 
go out in an open carriage, while a coach always made her sick” (II. 58), 

When she was allowed to go to the opera her presence was acknowledged by 
the performers singing “God save the King,’ which was followed by some 
applause from the spectators; on which it was given out that “if there was 
much applause she would not be allowed to go again” (II. 63). In short, on 
every occasion the treatment to which she was subjected was such that one 
officer of high distinction requested to be relieved from his attendance, not 
choosing “to be considered as a gaoler.” | 

Even her marriage was denied the pomp with which such an event might have 
been expected to have been celebrated; but of that, her subsequent happiness, 
and her untimely death, we get but a glimpse from our authoress, who was abroad 
for the greater part of the next two or three years. But she sums up her cha- 
racter with great discrimination, showing that she was of a most kind and amiable 
disposition, and that those parts of her conduct which looked most like occasional 
errors, in reality proceeded from a nervous uneasiness which was originally 
implanted in her by the unusual treatment she had received from her father from 
her childhood, and which gradually acquired such a mastery over her, that the 
expectation ofa visit from him threw her into a state of agitation which impeded 
even her speech. 

Of her entire freedom from vanity, of her kindness to her dependents, her 
liberality, her utter unselfishness, Miss Knight speaks in the highest terms. Her 
servants adored her; as did even those who were only occasionally brought into 
contact with her. The captain of one of the vessels which attended her at Wey- 
mouth reported— 

‘*That her behaviour was such that there was not a man on board his ship who would not lay 
down his life for her; and he himself little cared how long he lived if he could but once fight for 
her as his queen.” 

That with such an education and such natural hindrances to excellence as the 
example of her parents, she should have been what she was, is a proof of great 
innate goodness. The nation looked forward eagerly to the day when she should 
become its queen, and the grief felt at her untimely death is still described by 
ihose who recollect the event as being general and sincere beyond all precedent. 
The loss to her family was irreparable. To her people Providence compensated 
it by giving us for our sovereign her kinswoman, endowed by nature with a 
character and talents very much resembling her own, with the additional advan- 
tage of having been fostered and improved by the discriminating kindness and 
steady sagacity of a most judicious and exemplary mother. 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE UNDER THE HOUSE OF 
ORLEANS.* 


Wuesn the manifest dangers with which Bonapartean France threatens the 
world are most clearly recognized, there arises, on the other hand, a tendency 
(on the part of English politicians above all) to question whether those dangers 
be not almost as much the result of the feeling of the nation itself, as of the 
ambition of one particular ruler or ruling house? ‘There is a disposition to 
believe that the peace of the world and the safety of England would be not much 
more fully ensured, were the French royal family guiding the destinies of France, 
instead of their having been seized by Louis Bonaparte. 

It is against such misapprehensions as these, that books like M. Guizot’s 
“Memoirs” are of indisputable use; for they recall to the reader’s mind and set 
distinctly before him, what were the things France did and could do, and what 
those were which she did not, because she could not, when the form of her 
Government was other than it now is; and when, instead of the beck of one man, 
she was swayed by the will of a Parliament and of responsible Ministers. 

In a country, with the revolutionary experience that France has had, most 
sovereigns probably—whether “ legitimate’’ or otherwise—whether achieving 
sovereignty by force or by intrigue, whether succeeding to or seizing it, will be, 
above all, pre-occupied by the desire to preserve supreme power themselves, and 
transmit it to their descendants. In this respect, therefore, there may be, com- 
paratively, little difference between the rule of the Bourbons or the Bonapartes ; 
they are alike in so far as they desire to attain the same end for themselves and 
for their families. But the way in which it is possible for them to attain it is an 
opposite one. They cannot have recourse to the same mode of Government. 
This it is most essential we should appreciate thoroughly, and to a proper appre- 
ciation of it nothing can be more conducive than a study of M. Guizot’s fourth 
volume of “ Memoirs.” 

Louis Philippe was as anxious to preserve his throne as Louis Bonaparte can 
be. He was desirous of finding a support in the French nation, and would no 
doubt have gone great lengths to secure popularity. If he was not possessed 
of the same amount of cunning or of utter unscrupulousness that distinguish the 
present French Emperor, yet it certainly cannot be affirmed that he was a mirror 
of knightly virtues ; let us take him at the worst, and say that, knowing that his 
tenure of power depended on the favour of France, he would certainly not have 
acrificed his interest to any chivalrous sense of past obligations to us; and that 
1e was served by a minister whose notions of expediency were perfectly uncon- 
rolled by any peculiar high-mindedness or honesty. Yet, with a country orga- 
nized, as was France from 1830 to 1848, what could either King or Minister 
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do? Granted that, had a war with England been the one thing pn 

to secure the throne of France to the Orleans dynasty, Louis Philippe would, 
as far as he was concerned, of course have made that war, would or could his 
being ever so much resolved upon it, have, at any moment between 1830 and 
1848, placed us in the position in which we have now been placed for nearly 
four years—that of a country directing all its energies to the work of defence, 
and knowing that at any, the most apparently unlikely time, it may be suddenly 
exposed to a violent attack? Could this position have been conceivable at any 
moment of the period during which France had a free Parliament? That is the 
question to which, in our mind, such books as M. Guizot’s give so satisfactory a 
reply. 

Tn one sense, the danger of war being forced on the Government by the nation 
was even greater under the reign of Louis Philippe than it is now, under the rule 
of a Bonaparte, for the Government was suspected of desiring “Peace at all 
price,” and therefore, of course, a war policy became a great arm in the hands of 
the Opposition. The establishment of the July monarchy was so much more the 
result of a successful émevte than of any real need in the nation ; it did, in fact, 
represent comparatively so little that it was quickly the butt for the attacks of 
parties, which, as parties, were—above all, in the beginning—stronger than it 
was itself. 

All that was beneficent in the July raonarchy—as all that was progressive and 
truly liberal—existed to the full to as great an extent, and was equally represented 
by the Liberal Opposition under the Bourbons after the Restoration; and the 
strong Conservative party of that epoch was so proverbially national, so extrava. 
gantly French even, that any notion of holding it capable of systematic avoidance 
of war, never entered the public mind. Every capacity for future good govern. 
ment and real prosperity was contained in the Restoration between 1818 and 
1827-8, and all that was required was time and patience, and sufficient firmness 
on the part of the governing classes, to make up for the inconvenience attendant 
on the want of political sense on the part of the governed. 

But when, in 1830, by the absolute failure of all due firmness on the part of 
the possessors of power, what was merely an émeute had been allowed to assume 
the proportions of a revolution; and when suddenly a Government unprepared 
for the responsibilities of power, and wholly inadequate to bear them, was placed 
at the head of France, then the defects of its origin became evident at once, and 
it was made to suffer for being, in fact, in a false position. As no predominant 
interest of France had genuinely forced into supremacy the so-called ‘‘ Monarchy 
of July,” it was quickly made answerable for the various faults and shortcomings 
of the whole social and political organization of the much convulsed, sorely-tried 
country. 

The very first struggle to which the Orleans monarchy was obliged was a 
struggle against the war faction. M. Guizot has very well described it :— 

‘« From its birth, and throughout the entire course of its life,” says Louis Philippe’s minister, 
*‘the Government of 1830 had to contend against this posthumous passion for adventure and 
conquest. The decline was great. In place of the National Convention and the Emperor 
Napoleon, were substituted a a 8 ap advocate and a declamatory soldier, who proclaimed 
themselves the patrons of an ambitious and warlike policy. But notwithstanding their emphatic 
mediocrity, M. Meagule and General Lamarque interpreted sentiments very generally expanded 
through the country, and on that account they exercised actual power. They spoke in the name 
of revolutionary and military traditions ; they united and confounded in an incoherent, but 
brilliant amalgam, the promises of liberty and the illusions of force: the Revolution and the 
Empire.” 

Those words should be gravely meditated on, for they contain the whole secret 
of France’s confused destinies, and of the danger with which she threatens 
Europe. They prove the difference between her capacity for harm under her 
present form, and in the days when the machinery of parliamentary institutions 
kept her in check. The peculiarity of the war party in France being that it is, at 
the same time, warlike and revolutionary, it is naturally best watched over, and, 
in the end, most effectually overcome, by the strong Conservative interests of the 
country represented in a free Parliament. These inierests might be brought 
perhaps to side with a war policy, but never with a revolutionary one, and there- 
fore was it that the Conservative spirit in France was an essentially peaceful 
one. All Conservatism in France means in reality peace; that is one of the 
chief reasons why the present French Emperor never can call a really free Parlia- 
ment together; and that is also the reason why France, with free Parliamentary 
institutions, under any except a Bonapartean réyime, does not threaten to dis- 
turb the outer world, or impose upon her neighbours any necessity for keeping 
up formidable war establishments as a manner of insurance against actual war. 

Nothing proves this more clearly than a careful perusal of the volume before 
us. The monarchy France had agreed to was, as we have said, not strong, and 
therefore was necessarily liable to court favour with popular parties. A cry for 
revolutionary war was popular beyond measure, and England was not in one 
degree less disliked than she is now, yet no real danger of a war with England 
ever existed, or could have existed, between 1830 and 1848 ; and as to the idea of 
an attack being made upon us unawares, it would have been simply preposterous, 
impossible. The danger, if danger there could be, went as far as it could go in 
1840, at the time of what is called the “ Treaty of the 15th July” and M. Thiers 
Ministry ; and the very extent to which it could go, without by any possibility 
going further, proves how incompatible was the notion of war (an European war) 
with the then organization of the State, and the then free development of Con- 
servatism in France. All the warlike tendencies that we have ever seen since 
exploded in the French nation, in 1840 brought M. Thiers to the head of affairs, 

in spite of the King. Now, at that time M. Thiers was a violent Bonapartist, 
and served, by every act of his public life, to excite the ill-repressed vanity of 
the nation, and its jealous dislike of England ; besides this, the warlike feeling 
existing at that moment had so definite an object, that it was less allied with 
revolutionary passion than at any period before or since. The French really did 
conceive themselves aggrieved by Lord Palmerston’s alliance with the other three 
great Powers, and they were possessed by a desire for revenge. It is impossible 
to discover a conjuncture at which war between France and England would have 
found such an opportunity for breaking forth ; yet it did not do so, for the simple 
reason that, in the then condition of France, too many interests had a voice i 
her affairs, and by the freedom of expression they enjoyed, outweighed the mere 
vain whim of war which was personified in the Prime Minister. 

It is strange to watch how, at the epoch to which we allude, a “ self-made 
man” and an advanced Democrat like Thiers should have led the war-party, that 
took the Napoleonic traditions for its creed; while in the most illustrious 4 
Napoleon’s veterans, Marshal Soult, the idea of peace, as synonymous Wi 
Conservatism, had become incarnate. 

What occurred in 1846 (and what M. Guizot has also in another work—in bis 
study of Sir Robert Peel—made known to the world) proves once again the 
extreme difficulty of actual hostilities being brought about between France and 
England so long as the free play of parliamentary institutions kept passions ™ 
check by interests, instead of subjecting the latter to the former. Upon bot 
these occasions—both in 1840 and 1846—a rupture between the two countries 
was nearer finding a plausible cause than it has ever been since, and was at te 
same time much farther from possible occurrence, as every impartial student wil 
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feel. But this is surely worth notice, for if it proves anything, it proves that we 
can never be so confident or so safe with France held silently down by one single 
hand, as when all the tongues and pens of France are free to call upon her many 
and real and conflicting interests to rise up and defend themselves against the 
adventure-seeking caprice of a mere party. 

Over-Conservatism in the interior lost the France of July, as rational Conserva- 
tism, taking the form of a peace-policy out of doors, had saved her years before. 
Parliamentary institutions had done far better service than people knew; but 
both Ministers and King committed the dire mistake in the end of believing not 
so much in parliamentary institutions as in one particular Parliament, which they 
at last fashioned with their own hands. During the seven years of the Guizot 
ministry, France was gradually losing what strength she had gained during the 
eight or ten years preceding it, for she was falling into the hands of a clique, and 
ceasing to be in communication with the broader and truer interests of the nation 
at large. M. Guizot’s fourth volume is full of instruction, for this reason also, 
that it shows us France at her highest point of prosperity. As we have said, the 
July monarchy was not born strong, for it was the produce merely of a successful 
revolt-—of an accident, not of a necessity; but it grew into comparative strength, 
because, for the first ten years at least, political freedom really existed in I’rance, 
with all the power of Parliamentary expression. 

We would recommend to every English reader the parallel between the strength 
of the July monarchy and of the empire, which results from M. Guizot’s account 
of the Strasbourg attentat in 1837. When it was decided simply to transplant 
Louis Napoleon from the French to the American soil, the sous-Préfet of L’ Orient 
asked him if he should find, on the other side of the Atlantic, the pecuniary 
resources he needed ? 

«««T shall find none,’ was the reply. ‘Well, then, Prince,’ rejoined the sous-Préfet, ‘the 
King has ordered me to place in your hands fifteen thousand frances in gold, which you will find 
in this little casket.’ The Prince took the casket, the sous-Préfet went ashore, and the frigate 
sailed.’’* 

Louis Philippe, in 1837, was strong enough to provide for the material wants 
of the man who had tried to take the throne from him, although that man bore 
the name of Bonaparte. After Louis Napoleon had conquered the country in 
1851-2, and held it by the grace of the army and the clergy, and by the force 
of all its fears, he was yet not strong enough, as he himself believed, to refrain 
from despoiling the Orleans family of their own fortunes. 

For many reasons we recommend M. Guizot’s new volume to the English 
public, but for none more than for the sake of the truth apparent therefrom, that 
the mode in which France is governed at home, is not and cannot be indifferent 
to the safety of her neighbours abroad. 


IDA PFEIFFER’S LAST TRAVELS.+ 


Few books of travels have ever been read with as ardent and unabating in- 
terest as those which bore upon their title-page the name of “ Ida Pfeiffer.” 
They excited wonder and astonishment, whilst, at the same time, they produced 
the impression that their narrator indulged in no exaggeration, that she was in 
the most minute point perfectly sincere and undeviatingly truthful. The pre- 
dominating charm in all her statements was her unhesitating candour. These 
travels are now at anend. The spirit that never flagged is finally at rest ; and 
as her numerous admirers gather around her grave, a biography is published 
which affords an insight into her character, and the world is permitted to know 
what were the antecedents to a career which rendered Madame Pfeiffer one of the 
most extraordinary women that ever lived—an exception to herssex—a rara avis 
of the nineteenth century—performing tasks such as no female ever before accom- 
plished, and voluntarily undergoing fatigues, and willingly exposing herself to 
dangers, which the hardiest men might well be excused from encountering. 

It is a strange story; but before we touch upon it we may be permitted, 
briefly as possible, to refer to the various countries visited by Madame Pfeiffer. 
In 1812, she had been, between the months of March and December, at Broussa, 
Beyrout, Jaffa, Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Nazareth, Damascus, Baalbeck, the Lebanon, 
Alexandria, Cairo, crossed the desert to the Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, 
Egypt, Sicily, and the whole length of Italy. In 1845, she was in Iceland, Copen- 
hagen, Christiania, Thelemark, over the Swedish lakes to Stockholm, over Upsala 
to Danomora, and returned to Vienna by Travemunde, Hamburg, and Berlin. In 
1816, she was again at Hamburg, and from thence sailed to Rio Janeiro. In 
1817, she was at Valparaiso, traversed the Pacific Ocean, landed at Otaheite, and 
from thence sailed to Macao, visited Hong Kong, Canton, then proceeded to 
Ceylon, which she traversed in various directions ; next, in Madras and Calcutta, 
and proceeded up the Ganges to Benares; was at Sarneth, Cawnpore, Delhi, 








Indore, and Bombay. In 1845, she was at Bassora, Bagdad, the ruins of | 


Ctesiphon and Babylon, Moussoul, Urumia, and Tabuz, Armenia, Georgia, Men- 
grelia; at Anapa, Kertch, Sebastopol, Odessa, Constantinople, Greece, the Ionian 
Islands, and Trieste: she had in this last voyage travelled 2,800 miles by land and 
39,000 by sea. In 1851, she was in London, Cape Town, Sarawak, Sinting, 
Pontianak, the diamond mines of Landak. In 1852, she was in Batavia, 
Sumatra, and proceeded near to the lake Eier-Tara. She was next amongst the 
smaller Sunda islands, and to the Moluccas, Banda, Amboyma, Saparna, Ceram, 
and Ternate. She traversed the Pacific 10,15C miles, to visit California; was at 
San Francisco, and the gold-washing districts on the Sacramento and the Yuba. 
In 1853, she was at Panama, Callao, Lima, crossed the Cordilleros, witnessed an 
eruption of the Colopaxi, was at Quito, back to Panama, and crossed the Isthmus ; 
then in New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, the Falls of Niagara, Canada, New 
York, Boston, and back again in England in 1854. This was her second voyage 
round the world. Her last voyage was to Madagascar, of which an account is 
Sven in this volume. 

_ Such were her achievements! But how came a woman to perform tasks like 
these’ What was the motive power that urged her onward? What were the 
precedent circumstances that led to a ceaseless voyaging—and how came she to 
be fitted for it? The biography of Madame Pfeiffer affords a solution to these 
Several questions, 

; Madame Pfeiffer was unhappy in her parents, unhappy in her early life, unhappy 
in her first attachment, and most unhappy in her marriage. Her father was an 
oddity, and at the same time an unkindly disciplinarian. She was an only daughter 
reared up with many sons, was permitted to dress herself as a boy, and her infan- 
“Impressions were that she would be always allowed to conduct herself as a 
“an—and even to enter the army asa soldier! This was said to her by her father 
at a time of life when children suppose that their parents never speak anything 
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truth. How many anoble nature has been marred, if not utterly spoiled by 
‘oolish bantering talk of parents to their children, when it was supposed those 
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children were neither old enough nor wise enough to remember and treasure up 
what had been so spoken to them by father or mother! But the father who so 
misled his daughter was absurdly rigid in the treatment of his children. Under 
the notion of teaching them how to command their appetites, and to govern 
themselves, he was giving them the example of his own selfishness by indulging 
in luxurious food that they were forbidden to partake of; and so lost, at the same 
time, their love and their respect. Upon the death of the father of this family, 
our heroine was left to the sole control of her mother, who placed the girl under 
the charge of a well-looking tutor, who corrected her of her girlish faults, and 
unconsciously won her heart, the mother encouraging his visits to the house 
when he had ceased to be a tutor, and acquired a small independence ; and, by 
calling him “ her sixth son,” induced him as well as her daughter to suppose 
that her wish was to see them married. 

The misfortune of Madame Pfeiffer’s life was her mother’s refusal to sanction 


|- this marriage. The ci-devant tutor, although holding an independent position, was 


refused, on the ground that his income was not equal to Madame Pfeiffer’s 
fortune. The mother was obeyed—the lover of the lady never married! At last, 
Madame Pfeiffer, to be free of the unceasing misery which she endured in the 
same house with and from her mother, consented to marry an aged lawyer— Pfeiffer 
—twenty-four years older than herself. The consequence of that marriage was the 
loss of her fortune; her being reduced to the most abject state of poverty, without 
house, and not unfrequently without food, and sometimes literally compelled to 
beg bread for her children from her wealthier relatives. 

In all her life, from her earliest years to the last moment of her existence, it is 
plain from the biography here published, that Madame Pfeiffer never was per- 
mitted to know the happiness of a home. None of those charming domestic 
relations, which make the homesteads of England the abodes of peace, joy, love, 
contentment, and unceasing aifection, were ever allotted to her. When her 
maternal instincts had been satisfied by the satisfactory settlement in life of her 
two sons, then we find Madame Pfeiffer, at the age of forty-five years, seeking 
out for some occupation both of mind and body, which might supply the place 
that, if she had been reared like other women, would have made her contented 
with the position which Providence had assigned to her. 

She had been reared as if she had been a man, and she was coerced to mortify 
her feelings as a virtuous, honest woman. She had first been taught to take a plea- 
sure in the violent exercises of men, and then she was not allowed to accept as her 
husband a man who had previously proved his worth, and whose subsequent conduct 
demonstrated the sincerity of his attachment to her. The doors of home were not 
merely barred against her; but, it may be truly said, they never had been opened 
or her. Who can be surprised that the spirit of adventure seized upon the 
boyish-reared girl or that she longed to be a traveller, and that to gratify the 
impulse that seized upon her, she was regardless of dangers, indifferent to fatigues, 
and careless as to any privations which her desire to see strange countries might 
entail upon her ? 


The biography of Madame Pfeiffer is very instructive. It opens up a view of 


the manner in which families abroad are too frequently reared. It is well calculated 
to induce the home-loving women of England to be thankful that their destiny has 
placed them in a land where the relations of life are so managed that the affections 
of the young are not blighted by cruelty nor warped by caprice: that they dwell in 
a land where, beyond all other things, the first lessons impressed upon youthful 
boyish minds are tenderness towards women,—filial devotion to them as mothers, 
unceasing kindness to them as sisters, and an absolute, all-absorbing love for them 
as wives. ° 

Madame Pfeiffer’s travels to Madagascar, published in this volume, are very 
curious ; but the biography of the traveller herself is far more interesting and 
instructive. 





ROMAN COINS.* 


Tits is the age of handbooks. We have had them upon almost every subject, 
literary and scientific, and we are bound to add that the world owes to them much 
carefully-condensed knowledge, which before their invention would have been 
spread over a number of ponderous and expensive folios and quartos, alike in- 
accessible to the general reader from their size and cost. And now it is our 
pleasure to call attention to the last that has appeared, and one on a subject 
which has rarely, if ever, before been brought in a compass so limited; there 
having been, probably, no study which has so long repelled students from pur- 
suing it, by the character of the works in which all its history and science has 
been entombed, as that of numismatics. Often locked up in folios, as ponderous 
to carry as to read; almost invariably enshrined in volumes, the cost of which 
far exceeds the means of ordinary collectors or students, it was especially the lot 
of the study of coins that it could never be adequately prosecuted, except where 
public libraries afforded easy access to its literary treasures, or where the wealth 
of the inquirer left no difficulty in the acquisition of whatever might be required 
for its history or illustration. Hence,in such a science the appearance of hand- 
books is to be hailed as of real importance, especially if it should be wished that 
the curious historical facts to which it offers the best and most authentic evi- 
dence should become popularly known, and take the place they deserve to take 
as recognized historical data. We hope that this ice having been at length broken 
in England (for abroad some attempts in this direction have been made by 
M. Barthelemy and other scholars), other branches of numismatic science, little 
if at all inferior in interest to the Roman, may be made public. 

Mr. Madden’s little volume affords a complete, and at the same time a com- 
prehensive account of all that any one who is interested in the coinage of ancient 
Rome can wish to know, arranged in a very simple and convenient manner for 
constant reference by the collector or student of history. It commences with an 
introduction, in which we find clearly and accurately stated all that is at present 
known of the copper or brass coinage (the earliest) of the As and its subdivisions, 
and of the various classes of silver and gold coins, which were of a somewhat later 
date. We learn from this, contrary to the view formerly universally prevalent 
and still maintained with some warmth by the majority of Italian antiquarics, that 
the notion of the great antiquity of the As has no real foundation, but, on the 
contrary, that the oldest, which weigh a pound or thereabouts, are not earlier 
than the third century B.C., and, farther, that there were no gold or silver coins 
earlier than B.C. 207. Mr. Madden shows, besides this, that a whole class of 
coins bearing the legends Roma or Romano, which used to be attributed to Cam- 
pania under Roman authority, are, unquestionably, of the time of Pyrrhus, there 
being a remarkable analogy in the style of art between these coins and those 
which were issued by that monarch, as well as between the money of Pyrrhus and 
the types of the Bruttii and of Syracuse. Mr. Madden then gives an excellent 
account of the types to be found on Roman coins, of the offices mentioned in the 
inscriptions which cccur on them, together with long and accurate lists of the 
Roman families and of the members of the Imperial houses down to Theodosius I. 


* The Handbook of Roman Numismatics. By F.W. Madden, London; Russell Smith, 1881. 
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In each case he specifies the different species of coin struck by each personage, | as well as when adversity falls upon those who had regarded themselves as hep 


together with the present value of each class, giving thereby an enumeration 
which will prove of the highest valne to collectors, amateur or professional, and 
which may be relied on for accuracy and correctness. 

On the subject of the mint-marks, Mr. Madden is particularly fall ; a branch 
of the stady of Roman coins which has, till late years, been much neglected, but 
on which the researches of continental scholars have recently thrown considerable 
light. Some curious facts have been made known by these inquiries, which have 
upset more than one popularly-cherished idea: thus, we learn that K. is never 
used as the initial of Constantinople ; that 8. M. KAP. does not refer (as used to 
be supposed) to Carthage; and that KA., which in like manner was formerly 
supposed to indicate the African metropolis, almost certainly belongs to Constan- 
tina (the modern Arles) in France. Again, few legends have been more hypo- 
thetically explained in the works of elder numismatists than those of CONOB, 
COMOB, AQ. OB. AVGOB, &c., on the money of the later empire. Mr. Madden 
shows, by a learned examination of all the conditions under which these varying 
legends occur, that the latter portion of the inscriptions, OB, represents the 
number 72, and indicates the precise period of history when 72 “ solidi” were 
coined from one pound of gold. 

Not the least curious fact in connection with this subject is the discovery (first 
made, we believe, by the late Mr. Bossell, of Smyrna) that the legend CON. or 
CONST., when preceded by a Latin letter, refers to the town of Arelate 
(Arles), which was re-named “‘ Constantina”’ by Constantine the Great, when he 
built a new town on the opposite side of the Rhone ; whereas the same legends, 
when preceded by a Greek letter, show that the coin belongs to the Mint of 
Constantinople. 

Mr. Madden’s work is accompanied by a useful chronological list, and illus- 
trated by six excellent plates of the most note-worthy coins which he has referred 
to. There is also a separate description of each of the coins figured on these 
plates. As he justly adds, there was some difficulty in the selections of the 
specimens most fit to be engraved; but that “ the few examples here given may 
show to the beginner or the amateur that coins are not valuable on/y on account 
of their beauty or preservation, and may afford the practised numismatist some 
slight pleasure, and some encouragement, for the future development of existing 
theories.” 

In conclusion, we have great pleasure in commending this little book to all who 
may be anxious to learn what Rome has really produced in illustration of the 
monetary art or science during the thousand years of her classical existence ; 
being well assured that they will find it a valuable basis for further and more 
elaborate researches. 


MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


For one to be able fully to appreciate the learning and research of the author 
of this novel, it would be necessary to have gone through at least two circulating 
libraries—-one composed of all the modern works of fiction, and the other made 
up of tales, romances, and complicated stories, such as constituted “the light 
reading”’ of the grandfathers and grandmothers of the existing generation. 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and “The Metamorphoses” of the erudite 
Natalis, are not more abundantly supplied with references to ancient classical 
authors than this little book is with allusions to the writers of romances and 
novels, from the many-tomed Richardson, and the courtly Miss Burney, down to 
the latest compositions of Charlotte Bronté and Mrs. Gaskill. Heroes and 





heroines in tales that have helped to wile away an idle hour are spoken of as if | 


they were real characters that had shone in actual history; and Sir Charles 
Grandison and Diana Vernon, with their peculiar virtues and distinctive charac- 
teristics, are brought forward as illustrative of the author’s meaning. 

The defect in this mode of writing a book is that to the multitude of novel- 
readers —generally speaking persons of lively imagination and afflicted with very 
bad memories—there must be numberless allusions that will be absolutely unin- 
telligible; that the great aim of the author in writing such a book—that is, of 
affording pleasure, will be marred ; and thus areally clever book will never become 
as popular as it deserves. . 

Another objection, we fear, will be made to it. It reads, from the beginning to 
the end, as if it were intended as a refutation of the statements respecting Scotland 
to be found in the “ Tour to the Hebrides.’ The great lexicographer’s assertions 
are repeatedly referred to; and more than once his statement of the absence of 
singing birds from Scotland is strongly and earnestly repudiated. ‘‘ There was 
not a spot,” says the author (p. 251), “in the United Kingdom richer in wild 
flowers and singing-birds—those singing-birds of which Dr. Johnson did not hear 
one—than Glen Aldour. The cuckoo sang there before he had reached the 
midland English counties.” 

Apart from these defects, the book before us is well worthy of perusal. It isa 
good tale, well told, and inculcating an excellent moral. It is perfect in its pic- 
ture of Scotch life and manners at the close of the last century; and we know 
of no work, recently published, that can equal it in that most difficult of all tasks, 
the conveying by written words a distinct notion of natural scenery. Here, for 
instance, is a specimen of the author’s powers :— 

*“<« Croclune was a rambling thatched cottage, perched on a ledge over the narrow termination 
of the wide strath into which both Aldour and Finralia opened. But here the strath had thrown 
off ite sober and bountiful character, and broken into extravagance and recklessness. Its rocks 
were rent and crumpled, and shrivelled and whirled, as if fire-spirits had issued from the bowels 
of the earth, and moulded and grouped them in grim sport, and doubtless fire-spirits had some- 
thing to do with their conformation. The very land was broken into the most abrupt hollows 
and most varied knolls. There was no space for fields within bounds that the eye could reach ; 
the flora that flourished at Croclune consisted of grass and trees; sweet primeval hay was made 
off these mad, tumbling hillocks; and wood, that might have belonged to giants of the forests, 
flournished- sweeping larches, Scotch pines—‘ masts for some high admiral’—ash-trees, straight- 
stemmed, leafy, and full, or, with gnarled branches, bent, and twisted, and pendent, like the 
quivering twigs of the branches; and here and there oaks—umbrageous English oaks in the 
heart of the wild Highlands—all grouped as fancifully as the crags and mounds, standing sentry 
on this eminence, vanishing down that declivity, waving triumphantly in colossal tufts from the 
summit of von jaggea pinnacles, or bearing a mossy, hoar, natural bridge over a natural chasm. 
The wood was not so thick as to hide a broad reach of the strath’s river far down below, with 
leaps—and spouts of its tributary water hurrying down—curving and bending in a water-course 
parallel to the cottage.” 


Apart from the author’s gift in describing the scenery of the Highlands, all 
that is most grand, as well as that which is most attractive and beautiful in their 
rich nooks and pleasant vales, there is shown in this work the possession of a still 
more rare talent—the perfect portraiture and nice discrimination of character. 
We know of no work of fiction in which there is to be found a more charming 
personage than Anne Macdonald—the good genius of the story—the timid, gentle, 
Lowland-reared girl, whose meekness and diffidence when she first appears in 
Highland society provokes the scorn, or, at best, but elicits the forbearance of 
the more hardy daughters of the north; but whose fine qualities of mind and 
heart develope themselves in the midst of her own great and undeserved sorrow, 


* My Heart's in the Highlands. By the author of ‘‘The Nut Brown Maids.” London: 
Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 1861, 








superiors. None but a master hand, guided by the quick accurate perceptiys 
powers of a woman, could have drawn the full-length portraits presented in thig 
volume of the two cousins—‘the lowland” Anne, and “ the highland” Mary 
Macdonnell. There is exquisite tact, consummate knowledge of the human h 
and wondrous genius displayed in the manner in which the characters of these 
two young women are developed ; and both, it may be said, are rendered perfect 
by the appropriate termination to the career of each. The weakness that 
endures, and the strength that breaks down, are here exhibited with all the 
truth of nature, and afford examples which cannot be without their good effects 
in every family where this tale may be read, and we trust it may be go 
universally. 

The tale reads like a truth. It seems to be the actual history of a Scotch 
family “when George III. was king,” and about the time when Parliament wag 
disturbed by debates on the powers to be confided to the Prince of Wales ag 
Regent. The plot of the tale is simple as that of any commonplace household, 
at the head of which is a father more hospitable than wise. The manners of the 
times are well described, and the characters such as have flourished in al] 
of the world ; for each generation has its fools and knaves, its scoundrels ang 
their victims; whilst, as to “the tender passion,” it is properly here describeq 
flourishing as vigorously amid the snowy Highlands as in the sun-browned hills 
of Greece—still as immortal as when Venus on her “ many thrones” was invoked 
by the love-sick Sappho. 

We recommend “ My Heart’s in the Highlands” as a very interesting ang 
instructive tale—an excellent book for the young to read, and impressing upon 
the mind many good and practical lessons. 





IN THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS.* 


Tue author of this book is a light, lively, truthful, and very agreeable writer, 
He was in Italy at the time that war was carried on against the Bourbons. He 
was in the midst of the forces collected together by the fame of Garibaldi, and in 
the well-ordered encampments of the soldiers mustered under the command of 
the Sardinian King. Quick in observation, earnest in his inquiries, zealous in the 
cause of Italian liberation, he has composed a work that is well worthy of universal 
perusal, for it tells the truth—the plain, simple truth, both of those to whom the 
author feels an attachment as allies, as well as of those that he regards as foes, 
With perfect justice the author may claim for himself the merit of writing with 
impartiality of all the events he describes, and of every person with whom he 
came in contact. He may, as no idle boast, affirm ;— 

** No levell’d malice 
Infects one comma in the course I hold,” 


The struggle for the liberation of the whole of Italy from the domination of 
foreigners excited the liveliest interest in the British dominions. For many a 
month the most popular names in this country were “ Garibaldi”? and “ Victor 
Emmanuel ;’ and, as the English are a practical people—as their enthusiasm 
never confines itself to words, but must ever manifest itself in deeds, the idea 
occurred of collecting subscriptions, and aiding “the Italian cause” by sending 
out bands of armed men to fight for it, under the command of Garibaldi. To 
avoid the penalties of the Foreign Enlistment Act, these English warriors were 
despatched from our shores under the name of “ Excursionists.’’ Not to speak 
of the aid afforded by Elizabeth to the patriots of the Netherlands, or of the 
efforts made by Charles I. in favour of the Protestants of Rochelle, in the 
present century English Volunteers joined the standard of the Greeks, when 
fighting for their emancipation from the sway of the Turks—a conflict in 
which the illustrious poet Byron was a participator, and, alas! a victim. A 
contingent of English volunteers had always been found useful hitherto to the 
cause they espoused in continental warfare. In the case of “ the Excursionists” 
in 1860, it was affirmed that so far from being an advantage to the Italian caus 
of liberation, they were an embarrassment ; and instead of reflecting honour upon 
the land that had armed, equipped, and despatched them to the battle-field, they 
had entailed upon it—dishonour! ‘These charges were denied; and the subject 
has already been discussed in this journal. Aware of these charges, and oi 
their denial, we must own that we have looked with particular interest to all the 
statements made by Mr. Bicknell respecting the English ‘“ Excursionists,”’ and 
we grieve to find that his condemnation of them is expressed in the very strongest 
terms. We quote two passages in which they are referred to—the first contre 
dicting a falsehood universally circulated as to the skill of their leader as a marks- 
man; the second detailing their behaviour on the march, and—as soldiers ! 


‘* Perhaps the Neapolitans admired the English ‘ excursionists’ more than any others, becaus 
their Saxon features, and tunics with light-green facings, were a novelty; at all events, ther 
leader, ‘ Garibaldi’s Englishman’ (General Peard) soon became the cynosure of all eyes. The 
people looked with indescribable awe upon his almost giant stature and true Garibaldian growth 
of beard and hair. His reputation also of being the crack marksman, whose deadly rifle neve’ 
missed its aim (ALL PURE FICTION!), invested him with a glory no one ever claimed to share 

». 26). 

u ss The English ‘ Excursionists’ behaved disgracefully on this march to Calvi. Soon after leaving 
the camp, they laid aside the faintest pretence of discipline, and scattered themselves on eitht 
side of the route, plundering and committing atrocities unequalled even by the German hit 
lings in the pay of Francis. On arriving at Calvi, very few of the original number who starte: 
were able to be passed in review before the king. Many had lingered on the road to make 
most of the opportunity for brigandage, and many had been caught and placed in arrest. + 
believe that, during the whole war, no troops in the service of Garibaldi, Francesco, or Viet 
Emmanuel, ever perpetrated excesses at all equal to those of the British * Excursionists.’ af 

‘*T may even go further, and say not only that was their conduct during this march a@ scené 
without parallel, but that, with the exception of the first day or two after their landing, ™ 
English legion was a constant trouble and obstruction to Garibaldi the whole time it was” 
Italy. Some of the officers of the brigade themselves estimated that at least two-thirds o! " 
was composed of the lowest blackguards our island affords, men who seem to have gone out ® 
Naples solely in the hope of finding a country in revolution a clearer field for their malpracte’* 
than their own. More costly than any soldiers in the Garibaldian army, they were neverthel’® 
the only ones of which nothing could be made. From insubordination they advanced to deset 
tion, and from that to robbery and other crimes. So that it is not to be wondered at that Ga™ 
baldi, after disbanding them, said, ‘I love the English, they have been brothers to me all ®! 
life, but, thank God! I have done with the English Volunteers’”’ (pp. 62, 63, 64). 


How, it may well be asked by the English people, whose money was expende: 
in fitting out this expedition, came it to pass that their wealth, their energ#® 
and their enthusiasm should be wasted in despatching from this country a ba®* 
of men who so grossly misconducted themselves that their presence added to the 
horrors of civil war, instead of aiding in putting an end to them? The sulye® 
certainly deserves investigation. That there was carelessness is plain—but ™®) 
not a rigid inquiry prove that there was something worse than carelessness ; per 
haps scandalous jobbery ; not improbably, gross treachery? The name of 
country has been disgraced in Italy, far less, it would appear, from the words @ 
our author, through “ the Irish Papal Brigade,” who went to fight against 
baldi, than by those who enlisted under his banners. Of no officer of the [ris 








* In the Track of the Garibaldians through Italy and Sicily. By Algernon Sidney Bick®™ 
London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 1961. 
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Papal Brigade is there the same scandalous story to be told which we find thus 
narrated by Mr. Bicknell :— 


“ ‘nnkeepers expressed much dissatisfaction at the way they were imposed upon by the 
oniatien pr i and for which they found it extremely difficult to obtain redress. In the 
hotel which I made my head-quarters there was a certain captain who had been living six weeks 
a first-rate style, enjoying @ erough English breakfast, lunch, and champagne dinner, smoking 
‘nnumerable quantities of the landlord’s best Havannahs, and occupying a bedroom with a 
frontage to the bay. At last the day of reckoning came, and then the landlord was presented 
with a common soldier's billet for food and lodging, coupled with a flat refusal to give him a 
sou besides. An angry colloquy took place, but the impregnable position wherein the officer 
entrenched himself was this,—that meat and drink of any kind whatever was ‘ xourriture, that a 
room on any floor was only ‘logement,’ and that, therefore, his billet clearly gave him a claim to both. 
When requested to pay or go, the answer was equally conclusive,—‘No eo can possibly be more 
comfortable, and I shall knock down anyone bothering me about such a trifle again.’ It might 
have been alleged as some excuse for this gentleman that he was sadly afllicted with a treacherous 
memory, for, shortly after, an entry appeared in his fine, bold, round hand in the strangers 
book, ‘Captain ——, late of Her Majesty's —— Fusileers,’ to which he had quite forgotten to 
attach ‘ cushiered’’’ (pp. 31, 32). 


The man who so acted was a representative in Naples of the chivalry, the 
honour, and the desire for Italian liberty then animating the whole of the English 
nation! Assuredly a heavy responsibility rests upon those whose incapacity, or 
carelessness, or worse, despatched such an individual, and hundreds of others 
like to him, from England to Italy. 

But we pass from this topic—one of such vital interest to all who are anxious 
to maintain the honour, integrity, and disinterestedness of England,—to other 
matters in which the author, as an eye-witness, affords his readers some very 
curious information. How little, for instance, is known in this country as to the 
part which the Roman Catholic religious orders took in the war against the 
Bourbons. Here is Mr. Bicknell’s description of “a clerical regiment,” enrolled 
to fight with Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, against the despot of Naples :— 


“‘The shepherds of the Holy Roman Church had also caught the contagion. A number of 
them had formed themselves into a regiment, in which no distinctive mark of their original 
clerical calling remained but a small bronze crucifix on the breast. Even the monks not enrolled 
in any corps suspended short swords under their scapularies, visible enough wheuever a breath 
of wind moved the folds of their robes’’ (p. 25). 


Perhaps one of the most curious accounts to be found in this interesting 
volume is the report of “ a religious speech ”’ made by Garibaldi, and to which the 
author was a listener. “‘ Some,” he says, “thought it blasphemous impiety, they 
were Catholics; Protestants thoughe it truth, pure and undefiled; and that large 
proportion of the general public without any religion, whether they deemed it 
right or wrong, at least applauded vehemently.” In this speech Garibaldi said, 
“] was born a Catholic, I have lived a Catholic, and I intend to die a Catholic,— 
but not a Catholic as the Pope is ;” and he ended by saying, ‘‘ The genius of evil 
in Italy is the sovereign Pontiff, and the religion of liberty is not to be confounded 
with that of slavery.” 

The effect of this “religious” speech on the multitude is thus described by 
Mr. Bicknell, as an eye-witness :— 


‘‘The crowd shouted vociferously at the conclusion, and I believe at that moment any one of 
them, if the Dictator had recommended it, would either have turned Pagan on the spot, or 
proclaimed him Pope, with equal readiness ”’ (p. 109). 


But is such enthusiasm to be counted upon? Weapprehend not. Mr. Bick- 
nell’s statement of what he witnessed at the ceremony of declaring Victor 
Emmanuel King of Italy is very disheartening :— 


“The pith of the ceremony, the placarding the votes, it was now evident had wisely been kept 
for the irop-asies of Act III., to present as imposing a catastrophe as possible immediately 
before the curtain fell; for no sooner had the President ceased than an attendant slipped for- 
ward with two great papered boards, precisely resembling those between which the unfortunate 
London ‘sandwiches’ spend their lives, on one of which was written ‘ Si! — 1,303,064,’ on the 
other ‘‘ No! — 10,312,” and suspended them to hooks driven into the front of the pavilion, At 
the same instant the little man in the wig jumped up, called out ‘ Viva! Vittorio Emmanuele !’ 
and waving his hat to the gunners on 8. Elmo, who had watched his evolutions safely through 
with a telescope, set them off with a salute that lasted nearly the remainder of the day. The 
crowd cheered a little and quietly dispersed without a word, the two boards remaining alone in 
their glory, as if to indicate to a curious public the price of fish sold inside the stall on which 
they dangled. The whole ceremony, in my opinion, besides being eminently ridiculous in 
appearance, was revolting as well. * * * * * JT am sorely afraid it is apathy more than 
self-control which makes the Italians avoid taking veugeance on their oppressors; their nature 
is impressionable for amoment—whether for hate or love—and then comes perfect forgetfulness. 
Bomba was in their eyes the incarnation of all evil; yet they let his son, trained in a school 
they never could revile enough, mount his throne peacefully, and recommence a tyranny death 
had ended ; then Garibaldi, striking with a thousand where they should have struck with tens of 
thousands, is hailed deliverer, and has for a day their worship, till Victor Emmanuel supersedes 
him. Even now, who knows if Francis would not be, after all, as popular as anyone, provided 
chance restored him to his capital ?”’ (pp. 106, 107). 


What the Neapolitans care for is not the maintenance or the abandonment of 
agreat principle. All they wish for, all they desire, is to remain quiescent ; or 
to use the words of our author,— 


? 


“T doubt much if there be any real warlike enthusiasm to be extracted fromthe inhabitants of 
the provinces round Naples; they do not care which side wins; all they want is to be left alone, 
to lead a quiet life in theirnative villages, and to pay as few taxes as possible” (p. 85). 

Such is one moral to be drawn from this work. Another is, that without such 
anarmy as the King Victor Emmanuel now commands—the army of the Pied- 
montese—neither the victories of Napoleon III. over the Austrians, nor all the 
enthusiasm and valour of Garibaldi, could have secured for “ United Italy” 
the position it now occupies, nor could maintain it in its integrity for twelve 
montis, 

Mr. Bicknell’s book is a valuable repertory of indisputable facts connected with 
4 subject of great interest, and collected together by an honest, able, and trust- 
Worthy authority. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


The Cornhill contains two chapters of ‘‘ The Adventures of Philip,’ who, being 
reduced in his cireumstances through the villainy of his father and without any 
certain means of existence, falls desperately in love with a charming young lady, 
Who is equally smitten with the boisterous, generous, and impulsive hero. A good 
moral is well worked out with reference to the position in which Philip has placed 
himself, and respecting which the principal disputants are “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 


den ia? = ° ° ° ° 

; hms —the gentleman being, according to his own showing, “ prudent and 
leche’ and the lady “ indiscreet and yet in the right.’”” The world has 
P , 


leclared itself against the folly and wickedness of what are generally called 
‘ove matches,” and this work of Mr. Thackeray may, we hope, lead the multitude 
to believe that the folly and wickedness exist in the worldly-minded, and not 
with those who are content to commence life together, fully relying upon their 
mutual love, and their determination to be content with small earnings for their 
maintenance, A practical truth was never better enforced than in the seven- 
‘eenth chapter of “Philip.” In “the Roundabout Papers” the author shows 
nat “the ogres” are not an extinct race—that there are still monsters who 
ta upon their fellow-creatures ; but—happy author !—he has had no experience 
: ‘ le worst of modern “ ogres,’ or certainly he would not have permitted the 
_.» Worst of that inhuman race to pass by him unscathed—we refer to those 
7 MESS, ravenous “ogres” who feed and grow fat not merely upon the flesh, but 
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“the brains” of human beings—the “ Blunderbore”’ publishers who devour the 

young, obscure, and hard-working authors. The paper entitled “ Burlesques” 

exposes some of the absurdities of modern after-piece writers; but in detailing 

their dullness so minutely, it ceases itself to be brilliant, whilst of ‘“ The 

Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson,’ it must be said, that, with the 

exception of the introduction, it is a very poor story—heavy as lead—and its 
humours so purely local, that though it may be relished in the Strand, Cornhill, 
and Oxford-street, we doubt very much that it will be welcome in May Fair, 
Tottenham, or Kensington, not to mention the thousand and one out-lying 
towns in which The Cornjill is received as a welcome visitor. —— Since the 
days of the celebrated “Ferdinand, Count Fathom,’ there has been no 
“adventurer ’’ whose character and proceedings entitle him to anything like 
the popularity of Mr. Dudley Costello’s “‘Count Theodore Francis de la Roque- 
taillade,’ whose biography is enshrined in the capital tale of “‘ Crooked Usage,” 
now appearing in each number of Bentley. The plot of such a tale ought not to 
be prematurely disclosed, but the gentility of the hero and his associates may 
be surmised from some of the sentiments to which they give utterance during 
the present month. 


** It’s okkerd, I say, to feel that you're blown upon, if it’s ever so little.” 


This is the “ moral ”’ reflection of one of the count’s friends; but here are 
some of the hero’s notions in his own well-turned sentences :— 


“The king permitted my grandfather to take for his motto the words—‘ En avant!’ which, 
in English, means ‘Go at them!’ and the Roquetaillades, 1 am proud to say, have always 
stuck to that device. ; Pe De 5 aid 

** Ignorance arising from what people call a good moral disposition, is, to my thinking, the 
worst kind of disposition possible. 

** He has ideas about right and wrong that are, to say the least of them, troublesome. 

** Youth is pliable—example goes a great way—and, once in for it, the fear of exposure 
keeps people’s heads straight; that is to say, in the direction one wishes them to go. ; 

» Philosophy is of little value if it does not teach us to bear with an occasional disap- 
pointment. 3 

** Take all you can get, and console yourself as well as you're able for the absence of the 
rest. 

‘‘ There are some who, with eyes only, contrive to hear,”’ 

The tale of “ Crooked Usage’ superabounds in rich humour, and with a know- 
ledge of life in London amongst those classes that prey upon the simplicity and 
credulity of others, that is not merely wonderful and amusing, but at the same 
time truly instructive.——There are but two short chapters of “ The Seven Sons 
of Mammon” in the Temple Bar of this month. We regret this; for the main 
attraction of this magazine is Mr. Sala’s admirably told story. There is a fine 
mora! as well as true pathos in his description of the last desperate struggles of a 
poor gentleman reduced to the lowest depths of misery, in the portraiture of the 
brave-hearted Ruthyn Pendragon, when seeking for employment and the means of 
subsistence in London; and there are sufficient materials for half a dozen novels 
in the various biographical sketches given of the inmates of “ the Monmouth 
Chambers.” All is writtenin Mr. Sala’s best style, and forms a happy contrast to 
the terrible tragedy which is opened upon the reader every time the scene is shifted 
to the continent. We regret to see placed bythe side of such good writing 
that monstrous mass of incredible bombast——‘‘the Death-wish.”’ A more 
untruthful, unnatural, and disagreeable tale never yet found its way into one 
of those Chambers of Horrors, a penny-novelist newspaper.—-—-What a contrast 
to such sad stuff is Weldon’s Register, where every contribution is good, some 
first-rate as compositions, and all either very pleasant o1 very instructive. It 
is only recently our attention has been directed to this periodical; and we feel a 
pleasure in recommending it. Amongst its contributors we find are Mr. Moy 
Thomas, Mr. Hollingshead, and others, whose names are well known in connec- 
tion with periodical literature. Inthe present number there is a very valuable 
article on “ the British Museum Library,” suggesting alterations calculated to 
add to the attractions of the library, and amongst these is one in which we most 
cordially agree, and, thérefore, adopt the author’s words : 

The visitor to the reading-room can, by turning to press 2,044 shelf E, renew his acquaint- 
ance with Dumbiedikes, Dugald Dalgetty, and Dominie Sampson; with Rebecca the Jowem, 
and Brian de Bois Guilbert ; with Jeanie Deans and Flora Mclvor. Why should he not have on 
adjacent shelves a range of characters which Walter Scott would have pronounced unequalled 
for truthfulness in any literature? Why not favour us, Mr. Panizzi, with the company of 
Amelia, Laura, Miss Theo, Beatrix, and Becky Sharp; Madame de Florac, the Little Sister, 
and glorious Mrs. Meejor O'Dowd; with Foker, Jeames, Gumbo, Bedford, Barry Lyndon, 
George Warrington, Sam Titmarsh, Parson Sampson, and Dr. Firman; Captain Costigan, 
Majors Dobbin and Pendennis, and (oh! character unparalleled since Uncle Toby's time) 
Colonel Thomas Newcome ? ary this omission, most excellent of head librarians! With- 


hold not from thy marvellous reading-room these productions of the most creative genius of the 
nineteenth century. 


From Mr. Moy Thomas’s valuable and amusing article on “ Unromantic Dogs,” 
we learn two facts of some consequence, the first and most vitally interesting 
one is the doubt he successfully throws upon the notion universally entertained 
respecting “ hydrophobia,’ namely, of death being caused by the bite of a dog 
supposed to be mad. Mr. Thomas says, “Some years ago I had a friend who 
told me he took great pains to investigate every case of hydrophobia which he 
could hear of, and who assured me that every case had broken down upon per- 
sonal inquiry on the spot.” The other fact upon which Mr. Moy Thomas is him- 
self a witness is that “the cases of extraordinary sagacity ” of dogs are not by 
any means to be relied upon as incontrovertible truths. Some years since, 
he says, there was a book published full of apocryphal stories. A corroborative 
proof, unintentionally afforded to this statement by Mr. Moy Thomas, 
will be found in the present number of the Dublin University, which, under the 
head of “ A Chapter on Dogs,” contains a number of narratives that may well 
be regarded as strongly tinged with the vivid faney of the writer.——In Maemillan 
there are three very good articles-— The Indian Civil Service,” “ Homer, and 
his Translators,” and ‘‘ Mr. Buckle’s Doctrine as to the Scotch and their History.” 
— —In Fraser there is a valuable collection of historical documents connected 
with the reign of Elizabeth, by Mr. Froude, and an essay on ‘‘ Immaturity”’ by 
the well-known popular writer, A. K.H.B., which, like all that comes from the 





same pen, cannot fail to be perused bat with pleasure and profit to the reader. 
——The St. James’s is very instructive this month. It commences with a notice 
of natural objects in an English country lane, and points the attention of the 
reader to spiders, wasps, bees, newts, earth-worms, and glow-worms; whilst 
its last article is devoted to entomology and the wonders of the microscope, 
whilst it is as grave as Malthus upon “The Population of England,” and then 
geographically-instructive in “ Athens of to-day,”’ and scientifically erudite in 


Mr. Hunt’s article on “ Light and Heat.’’——The Sirpenny Magazine improves 
as it proceeds in its course. There are several amusing articles in the second 
number.—--——-The Cosmopolitan Review is a sixpenny publication, in which there 


are many able writers. Its object is excellent, and we trust it may be successful. 
——The Englishwoman’s Journal ia a monthly periodical, the main purpose of 
which is “to raise the social and industrial position of women’’—in other words, 
“to help women to help themselves.” With such an excellent object in view we 
cannot but desire prosperity to a periodical that labours in so good a cause.—— 
The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine contains a steel plate of the fashions of 
the month, a coloured pattern for a bead-mat, a sheet of embroidery and other 
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patterns, with diagrams of a knickerbocker suit, some very good stories, and a 
great many good engravings. It must be as welcome to all ladies as the Boys’ 
Magazine and the Boys’ Own Library to boys; for the magazine has storics and 
pictures, and “The Library” is one of the most attractive books on the nature 
and habits of wild animals that has been published for many a year.——The Art 


Journal is illustrated by the “Cottage Home,” engraved by 8S. Smith from the | 


picture by J. V. Gibson, in the Royal collection at Osborne ; “ The Arch of Titus, 
Rome,” engraved by E. Chailis, from the picture by J. M. W. Turner in the 
National Collection; “Erin,” engraved by W. T. Knight, from the statue by 
W. J. O'Doherty, the property of the Marquis of Downshire. An emblematic 
picture or statue is intended to signify something, and therefore we infer that this 
wretched figure of “Erin” is intended to intimate to everyone who looks at it 
that the women of Ireland are sadly in want of shawls and petticoats! 

The notice of Colburn, Blackwood, and other magazines, is postponed until 
next week. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Tales in the Cabin; or, Nights on the Ocean. By a Ship’s Surgeon (Dr. W. 
H. Hillyard), author of “ Recollections of a Physician.’’ London: Ward & Lock, 
158, Fleet-street. In this volume there are the materials of a good story. It 
professes to give an account of a voyage to Australia in one of the celebrated 
clipper ships from Liverpool. Some of the tales told by the passengers are inter- 
esting; but what may be considered as the main plot is carried on loosely and 
clumsily. The lovers’ scenes are mawkish, and what is intended to be humorous 
is very sad drivelling. Here is a specimen of its fun, or what the author sup- 
poses to be so. <A vulgar English farmer is boasting of the astuteness of his 
shepherd :— 

*‘Now Ili just give you a hinstance how ’cute he is. Says I to him, just afore we roped off 
the stock, says I, ‘Giles,’ says I, ‘ what becomes of all the old moons, when we gets a new one 
every month?’ ‘ Well, master,’ says he, brushing his head with his hand, and blowing off the 
loose hairs, a mighty trick of hisn that’s queered me many atime, ‘ but there, ye see, the Lord 
perwides places for everything, and they are all stowed away there, somewhere, depend upon 
it;’ and he pointed to the sky, quite serious and solemn like. Now I takes it that was ‘bout as 
Christian a hanswer as you would get out of a man any day.” 

Such is the manner in which a very old story is spoiled in the telling. There 
is one particular in which the author of this book may claim a superiority over all 
his contemporaries, and that is in the length of his sentences. Some of these 
are as long, as complicated, and as involved as ever yet were written by a meta- 
physical German. Here. is one of them, beginning in page 43, and ending in 
page 44 :— 

** The entirely altered aspect of the vessel, as, on the larboard tack, she breasted the rising 
swell, and with her head to seaward, seemed to fly from the land, which, till now, she had kept 
steadily over her quarter, joined with the greatly increased motion of the vessel, the shrill sound 
of the wind heard in the swelling sails and cordage, with the hissing noise of the short, crisp 
waves, as, broken into foam by the cleaving bows, they rushed past the “= in surging hillocks 
of seething brine, combined with the darkening aspect of the sky, the showers of drenching 
spray that, circling over the bows, fell in the ship's waist like rain, and even invaded in scattere 
mists the poop on which Florence stood; with the creaking masts and spars, that, bending to 
the force of the breeze, already began to sway and groan in concert with the freshening wind,— 
all this, conjoined to the more perilous appearance of the ship, as she occasionally half rose on 
her keel, and again, pressed by her sails, drooped her sides and broad pinions to the yeasty 
flood, conspired to make the scene one of strange excitement, mingled with not a little sense of 
dread to the fair girl, who, by Svdney’s side, contemplated the novel scene with mingled sensa- 
tions of pain and pleasure”! ! ! 

Another defect to be found with this book is in the dialogues of its ladies and 
gentlemen. They talk not like people in real life, but like poor play-actors who 
are reciting the bombast set down for them by a very indifferent play-wright. 
The book appears to have been very hastily written; and by far the most read- 
able portion of it will be found in its episodes, or “ passengers’ ”’ tales. 


From London to Nice. A journey through France, and Winter in the sunny 
South. By the Rev. W. L. Dunbar, of Glencairn. Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Douglas; London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co.—The motive for publishing this 
book upon a worn-out track is stated in the Preface. The author hopes he may 
obtain through its means, “ a little margin of profit to assist in the support of 
a subscription school.”’ We hope he may not be disappointed. 


Wild Flowers worth Notice. Being a selection from the British Flora of some 
of our Native Plants which are most attractive, from their beauty, use, or asso- 
ciations. By Mrs. Lankester, author of “ A Plain and Easy Account of British 
Ferns.”’ Fully illustrated, by J. E. Sowerby. London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, 
Piccadilly.—In no country in the world are there so many, and such varieties, of 
wild flowers, as in Great Britain. This volume directs attention to some of the 
most remarkable ; and, by the aid of well-drawn and accurately-painted pictures, 
enables persons, however ignorant of botany, at once to recognize all that are 
described by the author. The study of wild flowers is cultivated by all classes of 
society, the poor as well as the rich. Mrs. Lankester’s book must be welcome to 
those who are now engaged in so delightful a pursuit, and we trust its publication 
will aid in extending a devotion to one of the most healthful, innocent, and acces- 
sible of all pleasures: one that is within the reach of the humblest person in the 
community who can escape from the smoke of a city to the pure air and green 
fields of the country. 





Books Receivev.—Three Sermons, composed for delivery at the opening of 
a new organ at St. Chrysostom’s Church, Everton, on Friday, May 24, and 
Sunday, May 26,1861. By the Rev. H. Bristow Wilson, B.D., &c. London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts.—Awas-I-Hind; or, a Voice from the 
Ganges: being a Solution of the True Source of Christianity. By an Indian 
Officer. London: George Manwaring (successor to John Chapman), 8, King 
William-street, Strand.—The Ten Commandments; the Christian Spiritual In- 
structor, and Rule of Daily Life. By the Rev. Joseph B. M‘Caul, Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester, &c. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co.—Supremacy 
of Scripture. An Examination into the principles and statements advanced in 
the Essay on the Education of the World. In a letter to the Rey. Dr. Temple. 
By William Edward Jelf, B.D., late Censor of Christ Church, and Whitehall 
preacher; Bampton Lecturer for 1857. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, 
Brook-street, Hanover-square.—English Grammar, including the principles of 
Grammatical Analysis. ‘‘ Analysis of sentences.” By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow 
of University College, London. Second Edition. London: Walton and Maberly, 
Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row.—Guide to Army Competition 


Eraminations. By Captain A. H. Hutchinson, Royal Artillery (late Subaltern 


Officer, Woolwich Academy). London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Crosg. Lg | 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Mureay announces “The Lives of the Engineers,’ with an account of 
their principal works; comprising also a history of inland communication jp 
Britain, by Samuel Smiles, author of the “ Life of George Stephenson,” ang 
“Self-Help.” The first two volumes will contain Sir Hugh Myddelton, and other 
early engineers, James Brindley and the Duke of Bridgewater, James Smeaton, 


| John Rennie, and Thomas Telford. 


The first part—from Abraham to Samuel—of the Rev. A. P. Stanley’s “ Leg. 
tures on the History of the Jewish Church,” is announced. 

Mr. Murray has in the press the second volume of “The Life of Lord Chan. 
cellor Shaftesbury,” edited from unpublished family documents; the Lock 
papers, in the possession of Lord Lovelace, the Coventry papers in the possession 
of the Marquis of Bath, from the French foreign office, the British Museum, ang 
the State Paper Office, edited by W. D. Christie. 

The new novel to be published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett is written by the 
author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” and will be called “ Alone in the World.” 

Messrs. Bell & Daldy will shortly publish ‘ Bentleii Critica Sacra,” notes on 
the Greek and Latin text of the New Testament, extracted from the Bentley 
MSS. in Trinity College, Cambridge. With the Abbé Rulotta’s collation of the 
Vatican MS., a specimen of Bentley’s intended edition, and an account of qj] 
his collations, edited, by permission, by the Rev. A. A. Ellis. 

Another volume of “ Answers to ‘Essays and Reviews’” is to appear, pub. 
lished by Messrs. J. H. & Jas. Parker, to which the following reverend gentlemen 
have contributed :—the Rev. Dr. Goulburn, the Rev. Dr. Heurtley, the Rev. Dr, 
Irons, the Rev. H. J. Rose, and the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth. The book will also 
contain a preface by the Bishop of London. 

Messrs. Longman have in the press a treatise on “Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic, and how they may be successfully taught in Elementary Schools,” 
by Mr. Robert Floyd. 

Mr. Tegg has just published fourteen volumes of the re-issue of the “ Family 
Library ;” Irving’s “Sketch Book,’ two vols.; Irving’s ‘Companions of 
Columbus ;”” Buck's “ Life of the Duke of Marlborough ;” Defoe’s “‘ Journal of 
the Plague ;” Brewster's ‘‘ Letters on Natural Magic;’’ Davenport’s “ Life of 
Ali Pasha;” Davenport’s “‘ Sketches of Imposture ;” Palgrave’s “ History of the 
Anglo-Saxons ;” Neal’s “ Court and Camp of Buonaparte ;” and two volumes of 
** Sketches of Venetian History.” 

Messrs. Longman & Co. will publish immediately a ‘‘ Manual of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy,’ by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Also, “ A History of 
Learning and Literature in England,” by George L. Craik, LL.D., Professor of 
the English Language in Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The second edition of Henry Chorley’s “The Authors of England,” will be 
ready early next month. 

Messrs. Longman will also issue next month an extra volume of Henry 
Mayhew’s ‘* London Labour and the London Poor.” 

Messrs. Nisbet & Co. have in the press “‘ The Experience of a Scripture Reader 
among the Collieries of South Staffordshire; and “ Black Diamonds; or, the 
Gospel in the Coal Mines.” 

Mr. Bentley is about to publish a “ Cook’s Guide for the Middle Classes,” com. 
posed by M. Francatelli. 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley are preparing to publish another work from the 
clever author of “ Crispen Ken,” under the title of ‘Gideon Cuyp: a Chronicle 
of the Crush-room;” and a work on “The Literary Women of England’”—a 
book which, if it enumerates all the literary women of England, will be a work 
of some magnitude; also, a work on the “ Present Position of the Whig Party.” 

Under the heading of “Curiosities of Literature,’ Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly, 
has just published a catalogue of a singularly interesting collection of books and 
literary curiosities, comprising jest-books, bibliography, heraldry, volumes of 
humour and pleasantry, black-letter books, works condemned to be burnt, o 
whose authors were imprisoned or whipped to death, interspersed with numerous 
literary anecdotes. Amongst the more noticeable works we observe an unpub- 
lished manuscript of Roger Bacon; an autograph manuscript of the poet Burns; 
Tyndall’s New Testament, 1552; and a very curious book entitled “ L’ Art de Bien 
Discourir ; or the art of manufacturing sermons and essays to order, in any quantity 
and upon any subject. 

Lord Brougham, as President of the Social Science Congress, will himself 
deliver the inaugural speech. It is understood that in this address he will enlarge 
on the benefits the Book Unions Bill, which he introduced to the House of Lords 
this session, would confer on the progress of popular education. His lordship 
has already intimated his intention of bringing the Book Unions Bill again before 
the Lords next session. 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Frou JULY 26rnH to AUGUST Isr, 


Maitland (J. A.). The Watchman (Ru 
and Read Library). Feap. 8vo. boards. 
1s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Maling (E. A.). On Indoor Plants. Fesp. 
Second edition. 2s.6d. Smith & Elder. 
MeNicholls (Dr.). Handbook for Southport. 

Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Churchill. 

Miller (Thomas). Poetical Language of 
Flowers. Feap. Fourth edition. 33. ™ 
Griffin. 

Muir (W.). Life of Mahomet, Vols. IU. 
and IV. 8vo. £1.1s. Smith & Elder. |. 

Neale (Rev. J. M.). Notes, Ecclesiologc® 
and Picturesque, on Dalmatia, Cros 
Istria, and Styria, with a Visit to Monte- 
Fifth edition. 6s. Churchill. negro. Crown Svo. cloth. 6s. Simpkin. 

Dickens (Charles). The Old Curiosity Shop. Notes and Queries. Vol. IT. Second Serie® 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Chapman & 4to. 10s.6d. Bell & Daldy. 

all 


Hall. Punch’s Re-issue. 4to. cloth, 5s. Vol. V1. 
Dalgairns (Rev. J. B.). The Holy Com- 


Bradbury & Evans. ae 
munion, its Philosophy, Theology, Rowcroft (C.). Fanny, the Little Milliner. 
and Practice. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. 


12mo. boards. (Railway Library, Vol. 323.) 
Duffy. 


‘, 2s. Routledge. 
Falkener (Edward). On the Hypethron of Rivers (Garth). 
the Greek Temples. Royal S8vo. cloth. 


Andersson (C.J.). O’Kavango River. Svo. 
cloth. £1.1s. Hurst & Blackett. 

Alice Leslie. Parlour Library. Vol. 242. 
2s. Clarke. 

Black's Scotland. Fifteenth edition. Ss. 6d. 
Black. 

- - Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 
2s. 6d. Black. 

Benson (Evelyn). Ashcombe Churchyard. | 
Three vols. Post Svo. cloth. £1. lls. 6d. 
Saunders & Otley. 

Brinton (W., M.D.). On the Medical Selec- 
tion of Lives for Insurance. Third edition. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. Layton. 


Beasley (H.) Druggist’s Receipt. 12mo. | 





Miss Gwynne, of Woo 
ford. Two vols, Post svo. cloth, £1.) 


3s. 6d. Longman. Smith & Elder. ' 
Knight (Charles). Stratford Shakspeare. Robertson (Rev. F. W.). Sermons * 
Vol. IV. 3s. 6d. Griffin. Brighton. Third Series. Post 8vo. ™ 


Liddell and Scott's Greek English Lexicon. 


4to cloth. Fifth edition. £1. lls. 6d. a 


The Three Barriers—Notes on Mr. Dar® 





Longman. Origin of Species. Post Svo. cloth. 

Lytton (Sir Bulwer). The Pilgrims of the Blackwood. ans 
Rhine. Library edition. Vol. 22. Post The Circle of the Sciences. Vol. VII. * 
8vo. cloth. 5s. Blackwood. Griffin. 


| 
| 
| 
| Smith & Elder. ; 
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Loxpos :— Printed by Wixttam Lirrvs, at the Printing Ollice of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lirris, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Saturpayr, Avovst 3, 1561. 
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